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The International Organization of Anthropology 


FELIX M. KEESING 
Stanford University 


HIS survey of the international organization of the science was prepared 

initially as a workpaper for the Committee on International Anthropology 
of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology, National Research Council.' 
It was later circulated at the Committee’s suggestion to a number of anthro- 
pologists in the United States with interest in the international facets of the 
science. In turn, as a result of requests that the materials be made widely avail- 
able, they are presented here. The prime object is to evoke interest and raise 
questions relating to the participation of American anthropologists in cross- 
national affairs of the science. 

The Committee on International Anthropology, at its initial meeting in the 
fall of 1957, discussed in a preliminary way the international organization of 
anthropology with a view to uncovering ways and means of strengthening 
United States participation. It was realized, however, that the members did 
not have the necessary background information. The Committee office subce- 
quently corresponded with the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) in Paris and with other agencies which 
could supply relevant data. The writer also took the opportunity to make a 
sabbatical trip abroad in 1957-58 in order to discuss problems of international 
organization with scholars in a number of countries in Europe, south Asia, and 
the south Pacific. Various anthropologists in and outside the Committee sup- 
plied useful information, and library materials relating to the international 
organization have been examined. The concern in this paper will be primarily 
with nongovernmental scholarly organizations, but references will be made in 
passing to international governmental bodies which sometimes act as their 
sponsors, give financial subventions, or otherwise encourage their work. It will 
also be understood that this is a personal statement, and not a formal report 
on this topic by the Committee. 

Undoubtedly most familiar to American anthropologists are the various 
international Congresses. Central here is the International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, founded in 1933, and meeting 
every four years. (The Sixth Congress will be held in Paris, July 31 to August 
7, 1960.) This body has as parent the International Congress of Anthropology 
and Prehistoric Archaeology, founded at La Spezia in 1865. At its Basle meet- 
ing in 1932 the decision was made to divide its activities between two Con- 
gresses, one for the Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, spoken of here, 
the other for the Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences, to be noted later. 
Additionally, there are a number of other Congresses which deal with topics 
or regions and which draw anthropologists to their meetings; in some in- 
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stances these Congresses have official delegates sent from U. S. national 
anthropological bodies. The American Association of Physical Anthropologists, 
for example, appoints delegates to the International Congress of Anatomists, 
the International Congress of Human Genetics, and the International Dental 
Congress. A fuller list of such meeting-groups will be included below. 

A congress typically has an organization which, between meetings, is 
primarily or exclusively concerned with the planning of the next session. In 
some contrast there are now very numerous international scholarly bodies 
which have a continuous existence and program. Their nomenclature includes 
unions, associations, federations, societies, commissions, councils, and commit- 
tees. They proliferate, interlock, affiliate, and otherwise have interrelations to 
a degree which may baffle the uninitiated. Their offices and officers cluster 
particularly in Paris, Brussels, London, and Geneva. While some of the Con- 
gresses date well back into the nineteenth century (e.g., International Con- 
gress of Americanists, 1875; International Geological Congress, 1875), only a 
few of the international scholarly bodies have any long history (e.g., Interna- 
tional Phonetic Association, 1886; International Commission on Zoological 
Nomenclature, 1895; the former International Research Council, now called 
the International Council of Scientific Unions, 1919). By far the greatest num- 
ber came into existence after World War II, many under the sponsorship of 
UNESCO, WHO, and other governmental international organizations, but 
particularly UNESCO. The 1958-59 edition of the Yearbook of International 
Organizations lists 1,222 governmental and nongovernmental bodies. 

The permanent body most centrally concerned with anthropological in- 
terests is the International Union of Anthropological and Ethnological Sci- 
ences. This was founded in 1948, when a special committee was named for the 
purpose by the General Assembly of the current International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences. Its purposes, as stated in its con- 
stitution, are (a) to promote international cooperation in the domain of the 
sciences of man, and notably by way of the Internationa] Congress, the work 
of study commissions, expeditions, subsidies to scholars, publications, and all 
other scientific activities; (b) to organize researches on an international basis; 
(c) to promote scientific cooperation among national societies of anthropology 
and ethnology; (d) to promote cooperation with other Unions. 

The headquarters of the IUAES (or as it is summarized in terms of its 
French name UISAE) is permanently fixed in Paris. Its members comprise 
“one or several scientific and national bodies in each country adherent to the 
Union, together with international scientific bodies.” A country can participate 
through its national ‘‘academies’”’ or other national research bodies, or by other 
national institutions or groups of institutions, or in default of such by its 
government. In other words, membership is institutional, not individual. A 
body seeking to become a member must submit its constitution and other 
relevant information for scrutiny by the Executive Committee of the Union. A 
General Assembly of IUAES is ordinarily held every four years to coincide 
with sessions of the International Congress of Anthropology and Ethnology. 
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This Assembly consists of the accredited delegates from the member bodies. 
According to the constitution a National Delegate for each country is pro- 
posed by the national committee of the Permanent Council of the Interna- 
tional Congress to the Government of the country in question, which then 
names him officially; but actual progress in organization seems to have left this 
clause so far mainly a paper one. For the United States, a National Delegate 
to IUAES was named by the six-member National Committee which repre- 
sented it in the 1956 Philadelphia Congress. 

An elected Administrative Council consists of the president, five vice- 
presidents, and the secretary general; and of these officers four (by the Euro- 
pean terminology) are to be qualified ‘‘anthropologists” and three qualified 
“ethnologists.”” An Executive Committee consisting of the president, two vice- 
presidents, and the secretary general conduct the interim business. Member- 
ship contributions are fixed at U. S. $2.00 for every hundred members in 
a constituent organization, the resulting amount being supplemented by a 
UNESCO grant. The Secretary General is currently Professor P. Bosch 
Gimpera, Olivo 84-4, Colonia Agricola, Mexico, D.F. The 1958-59 Yearbook 
of International Organizations lists 35 countries in which member organiza- 
tions were located, and in 1958 the Secretary General reported that 71 or- 
ganizations were active members. 

Before commenting further on the Union, it will be useful to place it within 
the larger structure of international scientific organization. The IUAES, as we 
may call it, is by virtue of the range of its scientific interests a constituent 
member of three overarching “‘councils.”’ These are the following: 

International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies 

International Council of Scientific Unions 

International Social Science Council 
These three councils are sponsored by UNESCO, and have offices in UNESCO 
House, Paris, along with a fourth collateral body, the Council for the Interna- 
tional Organizations of Medical Science, sponsored jointly by UNESCO and 
WHO. The four Councils mesh their work through an Inter-Council Coor- 
dinating Committee which thus becomes a kind of top “general staff” for non- 
governmental scholarly organization of international character, interlocking 
with the international governmental agencies mentioned. Though the IUAES 
is not a member of the Council for the International Organizations of Medical 
Science, it is illustrative of the complexities of international bodies that one of 
its constituent organizations, the World Federation for Mental Health, is 
also a member of IUAES. It is well known that anthropology has been a 
particularly difficult science to fit into this international governmental-cum- 
scientific structure because of its spread across the biological, social science, 
and humanistic fields of knowledge. 

An analysis of the less direct structural network of “kin” organizations 
would need to take account of some other high echelon bodies which ultimately 
represent sciences such as anthropology by way of National Academies of 
Sciences and similar national organizations. Two examples would be the 
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Union of International Associations and the International Academic Union, 
both with headquarters in Brussels. The concern here, however, is with or- 
ganizations in which anthropologists are likely to be direct participants on the 
basis of their professional interests. This is exemplified by considering first the 
groups which are members of the councils mentioned above. The writer judges 
that, of the ten bodies other than IUAES which are members of the Interna- 
tional Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, anthropologists might 
find themselves most at home in the following: 


International Union for Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences 
International Permanent Committee of Linguists 
International Commission for Folk Arts and Folklore 
International Union of Orientalists 
International Society of Musicology 


Of numerous constituent bodies other than IUAES in the International Coun- 
cil of Scientific Unions (called until 1931 the International Research Council) 


those most relevant appear to be: 


International Union of Biological Sciences 
International Geographical Union 
International Union of the History and Philosophy of Sciences 


Again, of the five members of the International Social Science Council other 
than IUAES, the following might have anthropologists participating in their 
work: 


International Sociological Association 
International Union of Scientific Psychology 


Coming down from these higher echelons of institutional structure to the 
long lists of international organizations which follow up special interests, the 
following are titles of bodies which could have topical or regional interest for 
particular groups of anthropologists: 


International Bureau of Differential Anthropology 

Permanent International Committee for Genetic Congresses 

Union of Nutritional Sciences 

International Dental Federation 

International Society for the Organization of World Psychiatric Congresses 
International Paleontological Union 

International Association on Quaternary Research 

International Association for Classical Archaeology 

International Phonetic Association 

International Society for General Semantics 

International Committee of Onomastic Sciences 

International Association for Cybernetics 

International Association for the History of Religions 

International Committee on the History of Art 
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International Union for Social Studies 

International Institute of Differing Civilisations 
International Society for Normal and Abnormal Ethnopsychology 
International Rorschach Society 

International Folk Music Council 

International Congress of Americanists 

Pacific Science Association 

Far Eastern Pre-History Association 

International African Institute 

International West African Conference 

International Scientific Film Association 

International Council of Museums 

International Committee for Social Sciences Documentation 


This list does not purport to be exhaustive, but is rather a sampling from the 
formidable listing of titles which turn up. Nor is the attempt made to show the 
often multiple interrelations among such bodies in terms of being members of 
particular unions, associations, federations, and so on. Here again, at lower 
echelons, a complex series of further more specialized bodies come to light, 
such as the Commission on the History of Social Movements, the International 
Research Office on Social Implications of Technological Change, International 
Council for Research in the Sociology of Cooperation, or the World Associa- 
tion for Public Opinion Research. The congresses, symposia, committees, 
study groups, and other scholarly meetings of the many bodies and their varied 
types of publications appear almost legion. The International Directory of 
Anthropological Institutions can frequently fill out with useful detail the 
skeletonized information on such organizations to be found in the Yearbook 
referred to above. Notices of their meetings may also be carried in the Bulletin 
of the American Anthropological Association and in other serials such as 
Science and the News Report of the National Academy of Sciences. 

The first thought likely to come to mind at this point, apart from wonder- 
ing how many scholars, ‘especially in European countries, may be spending a 
considerable part of their time in the international aspects of science, is to ask 
how far this impressive organization of knowledge is really working. How far 
are countries and scholars being served on a worldwide basis? Do the organiza- 
tions have proper support other than from the devoted few? Is a given body an 
artificial creation of UNESCO or some other governmental agency in the post- 
war period, or is it a vigorous self-maintaining institution meeting real 
scholarly needs on an international basis? 

For anthropologists, such questions will naturally be directed in the first 
instance at the International Union of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences. The starting point for seeking answers can conveniently be to ex- 
amine its membership, particularly in terms of country representation. For 
United States scholars, the roster of official member institutions in their 
country as listed by the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic 
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Studies in a mimeographed document (1957) given to the writer at the 
UNESCO headquarters in Paris shows strengths and gaps: 


American Anthropological Association 
Anthropological Society of Washington 

American Folklore Society 

Department of Anthropology, Northwestern University 


Membership lists for other countries may be summarized as follows: 


United Kingdom: Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland; International African Institute. 

France: five national societies of general or regional character and four 

local institutes and museums, all centered in Paris. 

Germany: two national societies; four university institutes; three museums. 

Switzerland: two national societies; the Anthropos Institute; a local 

museum. 

Mexico: four national and two local institutions. 

Spain: a national society and four local institutions. 

Brazil: five local institutions, of which three are in Sao Paulo. 

Austria: a national anthropological society; two University of Vienna in- 

stitutes; a museum. 

India: the Indian Anthropological Institute; the Department of Anthro- 

pology, Government of India; one university institute. 

Sweden: one national society and two local institutions. 

Cuba, Japan, Portugal: two members each (usually national societies). 

French West Africa, Argentina, Belgium, Nationalist China, Denmark, 

Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Israel, Italy, Morocco, Monaco, 
Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Venezuela, Vietnam: one member each 
(sometimes a national society, sometimes a local institution). 

Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Indonesia, Soviet Union: recently added 

(number of members each not ascertained). 

The first impression gained from this list is of the uneven and in some 
respects haphazard nature of membership to date: sometimes a national society, 
sometimes a local university or museum. As with the United States, some of the 
national societies are not members, and only certain local institutions have ap- 
plied for membership among those which exist in the country concerned. The 
application of the Northwestern University Department of Anthropology for 
membership followed the practice initiated in so many of the European 
countries of admitting scholarly institutions as well as national bodies. 
Professor M. J. Herskovits, of that Department, was appointed by the or- 
ganizing committee as one of the IUAES vice-presidents, and this move was 
made in the expectation that other institutions would also be invited to join. 

A second major impression gained from the list is of the lack of representa- 
tion to date of so many countries with active anthropological programs. Miss- 
ing are Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, Norway, Greece, Turkey, 
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the Arab nations, Pakistan, most Southeast Asian countries, and a number of 
the South American countries. 

It is an impression of the writer that the spotty participation of countries 
and institutions is primarily a matter, not of resistance or of lack of interest, 
but of ignorance by the professionals concerned. In a conference, for example, 
with a group of New Zealand anthropologists on the topic of cross-national 
ramifications of the science, he found knowledge vague about international 
organizations other than the Congress and regional bodies such as the Pacific 
Science Association. Very few United States anthropologists whom the writer 
has asked showed themselves to be more informed. It would appear that the 
IUAES has failed to make itself widely known, and perhaps to plan with 
care the criteria for membership admission in terms of its constitutional di- 
rectives. At a meeting of the Administrative Council held at Namur, Belgium, 
in September 1958, the Secretary General urged a vigorous campaign to get the 
membership regularized and expanded. A hope was expressed that the new 
Bulletin to be referred to in the next paragraph would publicize this mat- 
ter, but no action was taken (report of meeting, /’Anthropologie, 1958). 

The work program of the Union has mainly centered in its “International 
Committee on Urgent Anthropological and Ethnological Research,” headed 
by Professor R. Heine-Geldern of Vienna. This Committee chose as its first 
field of interest the ‘‘Preservation of Disappearing Cultures.”’ Working through 
UNESCO, it had prepared and published a series of papers on ‘‘Disappearing 
Cultures” (1957). It has also begun publication of a Bulletin, the first number 
of which reviews the known data on a number of hunting and food-gathering 
peoples (see American Anthropologist 61: 1076-78). The Union has also spon- 
sored field research projects in which two of its officers had interest: one 
on the sub-Sahara region, subsidized by the International African Institute, 
the other on the Otomi of Mezquital Valley, subsidized by the Inter-American 
Indian Institute. 

Once the knack is acquired of searching for work programs and publications 
of the other international organizations which are relevant to anthropology, 
a surprising amount of activity turns up relating to specific topics and regions. 
Especially worth mention are the first two volumes of an International 
Bibliography of Social and Cultural Anthropology published in 1958-59 by 
UNESCO, and prepared by the “International Committee for Social Sciences 
Documentation in cooperation with the International Congress of Anthropo- 
logical and Ethnological Sciences.” The imprimatur of the Congress was given 
at the Philadelphia meeting in 1956 where a standing advisory committee was 
set up to supervise its preparation. 

Almost 900 serials are listed in Volume II of this bibliography as having 
been searched, or nearly twice the number in Volume I. The usefulness to 
American scholars of this compilation is indicated by the fact that it includes 
approximately 140 published in Russia, 112 in France, 91 in England, 50 in 
India, 24 in Italy, and so on over the world. For the United States there are 78 
serial titles, but on breaking them down 54 turn out to be historical, political, 
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sociological, and other journals with at most occasional articles by anthropol- 
ogists. Moreover, of the 24 which the editors located bearing more directly on 
anthropology, 4 are serials of smaller museums which are not exclusively 
anthropological, 5 are folklore journals in the same category, one is ethnomu- 
sicological, 2 are linguistic, and 3 are archeological. The remaining 9 U. S. 
serials which purport to be the coverage for general ethnology and social 
anthropology are: American Anthropologist; Anthropological Papers, Univer- 
sity of Alaska; Anthropological Papers, University of Michigan; Anthropo- 
logical Records, University of California; Anthropological Quarterly; Contri- 
butions to American Anthropology and History, Washington; Human Organ- 
ization; Notes on Middle American Archaeology and Ethnology; and Bureau 
of American Ethnology Bulletins. Missing are such serials as the Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, the Viking Fund Publications, and numerous 
venerable or recent university and museum anthropological series other than 
the few listed. American anthropologists cannot but be staggered at the ap- 
parent colossal ignorance of United States professional publication which this 


bibliography indicates. 

In: reviewing the materials presented to this point, three main questions 
present themselves. First, does anthropology need more international organ- : 
ization than it now has? To this the answer would seem to be “No,” except t 
as new organizations may take form spontaneously among scholars to meet b 
realistic and urgent common interests. Second, is anthropology over-organized . 
in international spheres in the sense that existing bodies may be artificial " 
creations of the postwar period—unrealistic, overlapping, superfluous? The O 
writer thinks not and particularly judges that the IUAES is in the long pros- 
pect a body capable of serving the science usefully; the other organizations, th 
variously coordinating or having specialized topical and regional interests, he 
can carve out their own longer-term destinies in terms of results. The third of 
and obvious question, therefore, is: how can the existing bodies, notably Al 
IUAES, be fostered and strengthened, and what if anything can scholars in ne 
any one country, the United States included, do about it? ap 

The writer might diverge here to say that, in consultations with a con- po 
siderable number of anthropologists in different countries, the viewpoint was se 
reiterated that the science was one in which scholars traveled or communicated the 
by correspondence to an unusual degree. No scholar consulted seemed to feel shi 
that he was unduly isolated. Senior scholars referred to visits made to institu- 08! 
tions and scientific meetings in the United States and other countries outside thr 
their own nation. Junior people referred to training received abroad. All spoke Hor 
of personal correspondence with professionals elsewhere who had scholarly 
interests paralleling their own. A Netherlands museum specialist on technology thr 
was about to leave for consultations at the Musée de |’Homme in Paris. A the 
Turkish scholar was looking forward to attending a technical meeting on his pur, 
special field in Germany. A young museum specialist in Singapore was leaving _ 

on 


for further training in England. Some scholars, both senior and junior, un- 
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derstandably spoke to the author of the worth to them of a study period in the 
United States; but the training and exchange of scholars and students is a 
somewhat separate question. 

In these discussions, the writer found not only the ignorance of interna- 
tional organization spoken of above, but also little sense of need for such 
organization—certainly no enthusiasm. One factor that came up here related 
to the lack in so many of the countries of a nationwide organization of profes- 
sional anthropologists. Some countries are small and their professionals too 
few (or as yet virtually nonexistent) for a distinctive anthropological organiza- 
tion to emerge. Some have not yet achieved unity enough among professionals, 
or defined their professional standards enough, to form a national organiza- 
tion. Moreover, in so many countries, the few professionals have such heavy 
teaching, administrative, and research loads that there is an understandable 
reluctance on their part to initiate larger organizational responsibilities which 
they know they themselves will have to carry if the jobs are to be done. Cer- 
tainly any international pressures, or pressures from the larger well-organized 
professional groups in countries where the science is more developed, to have 
national bodies formed where they do not now exist in order to serve as agen- 
cies for external relations would be resented. The significance of this factor is 
that some of the scholars interviewed appeared to think that only as a national 
body took form could their country participate directly in an international 
organization. This viewpoint, as seen already, has not deterred some of the 
countries listed in the present membership of IUAES, where scholarly institu- 
tions rather than national bodies serve as the members. 

Anthropologists in the United States, especially those who are officers of 
the interested professional bodies, are challenged by the materials sketched 
here to consider how their own participation in the international organization 
of the science could be strengthened. Why, for example, are the American 
Anthropological Association and the American Folklore Society the only two 
national societies which are members of IUAES? Which additional ones could 
appropriately be members? Should regional societies join with the Anthro- 
pological Society of Washington in being members, and should universities 
and museums risk engulfing it with a flood of U. S. memberships by following 
the Northwestern Anthropology Department’s example? What about relation- 
ships with the many specialized international organizations? Have anthropol- 
ogists any direct contribution to make to the more generalized scientific bodies 
through the National Academy or other interdisciplinary national organiza- 
tions? 

Interested American anthropologists might also, with discretion, urge, 
through the appropriate national representatives on governing bodies, that 
the international bodies take steps to make better known their organization, 
purposes, programs, and publications. This is needed not only in relation to the 
large cadre of United States anthropologists, so as to put them into closer 
contact with European colleagues who by-and-large seem to be more au fait 
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with these organizations and their headquarters, but also in relation to 
countries which at present are not represented in the membership. This state- 
ment applies, incidentally, with equal appropriateness to the activities of the 
international governmental groups which include anthropology in their pro- 
gram, as with UNESCO, WHO, and various regional bodies of intergovern- 
mental character. The wider the professional base of informed opinion, the 
stronger and more representative such international bodies can become. There 
are indeed many tasks of international significance to be done: matters relat- 
ing to professional standards, travel and exchange of scholars and students, 
attendance at international scholarly meetings, publication and translation, 
library needs, museum exchanges, research which crosses national boundaries, 
the applications of the science to current world tensions, to name a few broad 
categories only. 

No assessment of the international organization of the science would be 
complete which failed to take note of the work of private foundations. Profes- 
sional anthropologists are so aware of their work and for realistic reasons of 
their potential largesse that they need not be delineated here. Particularly in 
the case of anthropology the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research has sought in many ways to cultivate and strengthen the interna- 
tional affairs of the science. One activity now being supported by this Founda- 
tion bears particularly on matters raised in this paper; that is the Current 
Anthropology serial project developed by Professor Sol Tax. Through meetings 
and personal consultations in many countries he is bringing into existence a 
potentially worldwide and profession-wide organization of so-called ‘“‘Asso- 
ciates in Anthropology.” His reports to the profession indicate that he found 
no widespread inclination to have international structure pyramiding up by 
way of national bodies. Rather what has challenged the imagination of 
scholars is the concept, reaching its full development in the Asian countries 
where anthropologists are mostly sparse indeed, of a personal network of 
communication among individual scholars using the Current Anthropology 
serial as an intellectual apparatus for exchange and development of informa- 
tion. How far this membership-recruiting, dues-paying, system of Associates 
may assume institutional form other than in office files remains to be seen. 

The objective of this paper, as stated in the opening paragraph, was said 
to be that of reviewing international affairs of the science, especially as they 
relate to participation by United States anthropologists. Not the least im- 
portant question evoked is whether the assessment made here by the writer is a 
fair and balanced one, considering that others may command information not 
uncovered in his analysis. He would, therefore, welcome public discussion on 
the matter raised, and also any written communications which could be sent 
either to him personally or to the Committee on International Anthropology. 
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NOTE 


1 The Committee on International Anthropology has its office at the Department of Anthro- 
pology, Stanford University. Its members are: 


F. M. Keesing and C. Wagley, co-chairmen 


W. L. Bascom A. Leighton 

R. L. Beals D. G. Mandelbaum 
G. M. Foster B. J. Siegel 

L. Krader 


The Committee Secretary is Dr. M. J. Aerni. 
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Vernacular Culture* 


MARGARET LANTIS 
U. S. Public Health Service 


INTRODUCTION 


ULLING some verbal seeds from that large bin of facts, observations, and 
comments on the United States, Max Lerner’s America As A Civilization, 
the writer planted them and germinated a concept that might possibly be a 
useful plant. Lerner’s description (1957: 158-68) of modern city dwellers’ be- 
havior brought to mind many images of big-city life: dressing to make a quick 
impression and the corollary of trying to size up people quickly; trying to 
protect oneself—‘“‘chary of being ‘played for a sucker’”’; people sheathing 
themselves against too much response by constricted response—‘‘psycho- 
logically hardened by innumerable brief encounters’’; economizing time “‘with 
an almost manic earnestness during the hours of business, only to waste it with 
equally manic intensity during the hours of pleasure and recreation.” 

While there are some generic characteristics of metropolitan life, there are 
effective differences appropriate to the various segments of that life. The 
receptionist-switchboard operator’s little domain in a business organization 
provides a good example: her cues in judging social and professional status of 
callers, her change of manner in addressing people inside and outside the 
organization, the office furnishings, and the caller’s responsive assumption of 
speech and manner appropriate to the situation, with both of them acting 
out cultural values. In office, store, vehicle of public transportation, or place 
of entertainment, people from different social classes, occupational categories, 
and ethnic sources interact; moreover, they do it in the way that the situation 
requires even when this demands either gross or subtle changes in individuals’ 
personal mode of expression. No study of ethnic or even economic subcultures 
can cover this expanding segment of modern culture. 


DEFINITION AND DELIMITATION 


We are dealing with the commonplace; yet “‘mores,” “folkways,” “‘customs’ 


—all are somehow inadequate, first, because they fail to suggest any organiz- 
ing principle; second, because their connotation is chiefly tradition, the past, 
even suggesting lack of present adaptation; third, as Sapir said, paraphrased 
by Kroeber and Kluckhohn (1952: 138), ‘“‘custom”’ is a “‘common sense concept 
that has served as the matrix for the development of the concept of culture, 
and remains somewhat more connotive, subjective, and affect-laden.” We 
need, therefore, a new term. 

Even the most urbanized people have an everyday culture, including 
everyday speech that is different from the literary language or from the lan- 
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guage of straight news reporting. Why not call it “vernacular culture”? The 
more accurate and complete term is “‘the vernacular aspect or portion of the 
total culture,” but if the concept is acceptable, the short form probably will be 
used. It expresses ‘‘native to...” or common of a locality, region, or, by ex- 
tension, of a trade or other group: the commonly used or spoken as distinct 
from the written” (Webster). The Latin does not seem to suggest traditional 
or primitive, but rather ‘‘of one’s house,”’ of the place. This is the connotation 
that we want: the culture-as-it-is-lived appropriate to well-defined places and 
situations. Here is where Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft mesh. 

Since speech is not only essential, but an important essential of situa- 
tionally structured behavior, it is quite all right if “vernacular culture” sug- 
gests first speech, then an extension to other behavior. A state fair or stock 
show has not only institutional organization and a characteristic appearance 
but also a complex of values and behaviors, some of which are found also in 
circuses, others in dog shows, still others in art competitions. The totality, 
however, is specific to the modern fair, albeit it has variants such as trade 
fair and flower show. No matter what dialects and local interests the par- 
ticipants bring to this situation, they modify or add to them as demanded by 
the “‘culture of the show” (subculture or culture complex?). If such a situation- 
event in one locality or region is like that in another, the vernacular culture is 
the same across the nation, even across national boundaries. In modern soci- 
ety this is true not only for mobile groups like circus performers who live on 
the road (who may be said, therefore, to have a subsociety and an entire 
subculture), but also for people like racehorse and livestock handlers who have 
fixed abodes in widely scattered places, yet regularly congregate for a common 
purpose. 

Perhaps further analysis of the U. S. state fair, that annual autumn event 
presented by each of the states, will help define our term. The fair contains 
much that is rarely recorded; certainly a written record is not considered 
necessary by the participants: communication between livestock handlers; 
customary behavior of observers, judges, and other participants; preferences 
and styles in pastry and needlework (even styles in conformation of animal 
breeds although the judges probably would deny that anything supposedly 
so whimsical as style is involved in “‘good”’ conformation) ; and understandings 
as to what kinds of products should be most prominently displayed. These 
and more are not only subtle informal characteristics of an agricultural exhibit 
but are also locally flavored. Yet, although they may be largely from the folk 
culture originally, these are no longer traditional localisms solely, but seem to 
be an amalgam of appropriately selected parts of the new mass culture and a 
selection from the provincial. 

The fair includes also national standards for livestock and other products 
entered in competition, with written rules of the competition, which by them- 
selves, it seems to this writer, are not part of the vernacular. However, even 
legalistic elements of the mass culture when applied locally are subject to 
subtle tempering or shading, so that they lose their impersonality. To maintain 
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national or international rules and standards in a competition, people import 
national-level judges who do not understand or who do not care about the 
local variant! 

In the common understandings among participants regarding all these 
facets of the fair, one sees an aspect of culture that deserves a special desig- 
nation. 

In regard to process, there is a large in-and-out movement that includes all 
the culture processes that we know. Elements can escape from the vernacular 
and become part of the mass culture. Achieved through national magazine 
circulation and national marketing, styles of dress and home furnishing de- 
veloped in the U.S. Southwest are now decorating so-called ranch houses 
from New England to San Francisco. 

Even details of behavior, such as those accompanying the singing of “‘hill- 
billy” songs, may diffuse. Until they are integrated into a new behavioral com- 
plex appropriate to the new situation in which they occur, for example in teen- 
age rock-and-roll dance sessions, one cannot say that they are part of a mod- 
ern vernacular culture, different from both the folk culture in which they 
originated and the generalized national practice of singing folk-type songs to 
guitar accompaniment. 

A different example further illustrates vernacular culture in relation to 
regional and national culture. Railroad or bus station behavior is much the 
same everywhere, in that passengers and conveyances must be matched up 
according to destination and class of travel, fares must be paid, and other 
inherently practical tasks performed, but who would say that waiting-room 
vernacular culture is exactly the same in Mississippi as in Oregon or Mexico or 
England? Some part of the value system of the comprehensive culture (the 
national or tribal culture) is enforced while other parts are modified or dis- 
regarded. Just as the individual entering the situation conforms to it, sup- 
pressing inappropriate personal desires, so the abstract culture is made to 
conform when functioning in localized human behavior. (The “real”? compared 
with the “ideal” culture comes close to the aspect of culture presented here, 
but is an inadequate term because too general.) 

There is, then, a bus station vernacular within each culture-area, with 
local variations. Each of these local variants must be seen as a totality, out- 
lined in the next section. 

This is not a subculture, in the writer’s opinion, since not held by an or- 
ganized group. The vernacular culture of slum streets would not be exactly 
the same as the subculture of named teen-age gangs of the same neighbor- 
hoods although there would be a big overlap. If, however, ‘‘subculture”’ is used 
as broadly as in the following passage, then “‘vernacular culture” might be 
included: “As Harris has recently remarked, ‘the ‘‘whole’’ culture is a com- 
posite of varying and overlapping subcultures.’ Sub-culture may be regional, 
economic, status, occupational, clique group—or varying combinations of 
such factors” (Kroeber and Kluckhohn 1952: 157). 

Since one person may have an occupational subculture, a religious one, a 
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regional one, perhaps he can have also, for example, a shopping subculture, 
especially important in the present “consumption economy.” The writer sug- 
gests, however, that this question be set aside for the moment. 

The Kroeber and Kluckhohn monograph Culture (1952) is indispensable 
in any present review of concepts pertaining to culture. Search of this Critical 
Review of Concepts and Definitions shows that the concept which the writer is 
trying to formulate is largely—not entirely—contained in the “normative” 
category (Group C). Implicit in many of the definitions grouped under this 
heading are ‘‘(a) common or shared patterns; (b) sanctions for failure to fol- 
low the rules; (c) a manner, a ‘how’ of behaving; (d) social ‘blueprints’ for 
action” (Kroeber and Kluckhohn 1952:51). 

Redfield’s ‘‘conventional understandings manifest in act and artifact” 
(omitting the remainder of his definition, quoted by Kroeber and Kluckhohn, 
1952:61) is an accurate partial description if “conventional understandings” 
is understood to include behavior arising from the subconscious as well as the 
conscious and not literally and solely formal understandings and consciously 
enforced conventions. 

Statements presenting the inadequacy of normative definitions of culture 
apply to vernacular culture, too, in a special way. The element of conceptual 
whole that most of us today think should be included in a definition of culture 
is present in the writer’s definition of vernacular culture. The essential element 
missing in the above list (sanctions, social blueprints, and so on) is the situa- 
tion and the needs and purposes appropriate to it. 

A people select from their whole culture those values, acts, and artifacts 
appropriate to the situation and an individual of course must select from his 
personal segment of culture, hoping that it contains the “right” knowledge. 
The whole culture contains a wide range of norms, even contradictory ones, 
while the vernacular culture appropriate to a situation usually cannot tolerate 
a large range of behavior. To take a U.S. example, although counterparts can 
be found in other countries, the roughhouse behavior after a football game or 
on a fraternal order picnic is not acceptable in the waiting room of a company 
specializing in corporation law. Yet some individuals will display at appro- 
priate times both of these situational behaviors, and certainly American 
culture “‘informs” both. It is true that on a New York subway platform in the 
rush hour one can ‘‘act like a gentleman” or shove like everyone else—the 
range of behavior is great—but the shoving is self-protective and adaptive (or 
just normative?) while the gentlemanly behavior is merely a transfer from 
other situations. 

A description of roles (role behavior and relationships) is not adequate for a 
characterization of vernacular culture, as we shall see. Roles are included but 
cannot comprise all of a situational culture complex. 

Role theory does include context, whereas most surveys of habits or cus- 
tomary behavior do not go even that far. The modern anthropologist’s feeling 
of discomfort, to the point of repugnance, for lists of “customs,” even “culture 
traits,” is aroused acutely by the kind of nationwide poll on American or 
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French or any other country’s habits that is occasionally taken, perhaps merely 
to provide popular appeal and relief from the political polls. There have been 
polls asking time of rising in the morning, whether one ever has eaten caviar 
or drunk champagne, or whether one has read a book in the past year. This is 
not the technique for studying vernacular culture since the questions usually 
show no rationale of the content of the phenomenon. The latter is our next 


concern. 


COMPOSITION OF VERNACULAR CULTURE 


A list of questions like those last mentioned might provide good clues to 
research problems for intensive study, but it does not explain anything. Ver- 
nacular culture, like any functional, unitary segment of the total culture, has 
the following components: 


Values and goals, especially those that bring people to the situation! 

Appropriate time, place and artifacts 

Common knowledge, e.g., regarding an industry, a sport, or hospitals 

Attitude systems (including emotions) of participants 

System of relationships (this subsumes social identification) or at least a 
pattern for relationships (in cases of transitory ones) 

Sanctions 

Communication, including but not limited to special terminology and 
manner of speech? 


This has much in common with Solon Kimball’s paradigm of ‘event anal- 
ysis” (1955:1140-41) except that apparently we give less importance to his- 
torical time and unique event (customary time of occurrence is recognized, like 
customary place of occurrence), and vernacular culture analysis is not intended 
to delineate such things as social systems. Perhaps one does an event-analysis 
in order to see what is the vernacular culture. 

Communication is probably the most important component because in- 
creasingly the interacting group is composed of strangers. They need cues, 
verbal and nonverbal, regarding status, values, or sanctions operative in a 
given type of situation. All of us have had the embarrassing experience of mis- 
reading the cues, ‘‘misjudging the situation.”’ The definition of the situation is, 
then, a part of the vernacular culture, or more exactly it is the prerequisite. 

The essential factor, really the organizing principle, is the over-all task, the 
purpose, with its contributory tasks.* In a given situation, the first question to 
ask is, in the vernacular, ‘‘What are these people doing here?”’ Or, formally, 
‘“‘Why are they here?’’ When we can answer this question, even partially an- 
swer it, we begin to understand the roles of participants, the customary be- 
havior—why all speak low instead of talking aloud, for example—and the mean- 
ing of common words used technically. 

Individual need is the usual force bringing people to the situation and hold- 
ing them in it—the only other ones that we can think of are accident and ex- 
ternal force as when a person unexpectedly is taken prisoner or is a disaster 
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victim—while communication is a specific combination of forces (or energies) 
that selects and arranges the components in a form of cultural constitution 
peculiar to the type of situation. 

Although we talk about the different roles that any one person in a complex 
society is expected to play, we still have a great deal of work to do in describ- 
ing and analyzing the contexts of these roles, as outlined above. Novelists have 
filled the gap and not badly, but surely the anthropologist has something to 
contribute. (We can be glad that we have the great 19th century English 
“novels of manners’’ and the recent American novels of business and sub- 
urbia.) 

Vernacular complexes are not absent in folk cultures, especially any folk 
culture participated in by a large population; but since the number of vernacu- 
lar variants (or, some people might say, expressions) of the people’s total cul- 
ture are not so numerous or so spectacularly variant, one turns to the complex 
urban cultures for examples, they being both numerous and spectacular. 

Most needed for solving practical problems of urban living are studies of 
metropolitan situations. Perhaps, however, more can be accomplished by re- 
search in small cities. Before discussing future research, let us take a short 
detour. 


RESEARCH THUS FAR 


Not all forms of vernacular culture are characterized by interaction between 
strangers.‘ There are many situations in urban life today in which the par- 
ticipants may not have known each other long but, through frequent en- 
counter, they know each other well. Especially in the United States, where 
many people are willing to tell their personal histories to short-term acquain- 
tances and where there are cultural devices to fit people quickly to the pre- 
vailing model, there often is a primary group quality in what usually is desig- 
nated a secondary group. It is said that Americans do not long maintain cau- 
tious, formal rulebook behavior, appropriate to any public occasion. As soon 
as possible, they are interacting—or trying to interact—on a vernacular basis. 

Perhaps U. S. social scientists have been led to ignore this trait and, in- 
stead, to stress the Gesellschaft web of secondary associations (see below) be- 
cause of two factors. First, the United States has had a rapid shift from 
agrarian to metropolitan society. It is true that U. S. sociologists have had 
little experience with old, stable, small or medium-sized cities until they re- 
cently carried their research overseas. Urban living has been equated with 
newness, unorganization or disorganization, and anomie. (For criticism of this 
tendency, see Sjoberg 1959:341-43, 349.) Meanwhile, “the public” through 
speech forms suggesting old acquaintanceship and familiarity and by other 
cultural tricks has set about converting secondary groups into primary ones, 
or at least giving an illusion of such a social development. (Americans are do- 
ing, psychologically and socially, the right thing for them when they say “Hi!” 
to every young child.) This tendency has been commented on by many visitors 
from other cultures. It is mentioned here because the possibly broad motiva- 
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tion and social function of the vernacular aspects of urban culture (called by 
whatever name) have not received due attention from scientists. 

Second, the often-mentioned American need for absolutes probably gave 
social scientists here a strong reinforcement of whatever real usefulness was 
offered by Ténnies’s Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft concepts. The historical 
factor just cited also probably contributed to discussion and research on the 
premise, not of conceptual polarity at the ends of a continuum, but of en- 
tirely different categories with a sharp break between them. A Gemeinschaft 
in Gesellschaft concept has been implied only for ethnic neighborhoods and 
other fringe groups. Without overlooking the real differences in social organiza- 
tion that do exist at the two poles, we still can seek the psychological and cul- 
tural elements of the Gemeinschaft that are reintroduced or recreated in 
metropolitan society or for which functional substitutes are found. 

Examples of subjects that have been or that can be studied profitably are 
the following: 

1. It is not implied that there has been no study of what is here called 
vernacular culture. Current research in factories, hospitals, and schools, much 
of it not yet published, describes meticulously what happens on the assembly 
line, in the wards, in the classroom and, further, seeks the values or other in- 
tangibles that can account for the overt behavior. Work in mental hospitals 
has been especially thorough, partly because, we suspect, they are residences, 
homes as well as hospitals, hence provide better opportunities to know and 
understand everyday interaction. 

It is noticeable that much of this research has been done by teams of 
anthropologists, sociologists, and psychologists, an indication of the range of 
elements or components to be investigated in a military barrack or a school 
for juvenile delinquents, for example. The team usually contains also appro- 
priate specialists in the type of work or organization under study. Examples of 
the latter are educators, factory managers, and nursing supervisors, who are 
invaluable in giving an introductory explanation of. the structure, techniques, 
and terminology of the situation. Making explicit what is implicit for them as 
participants is one of the chief functions of the research. 

2. Another subject of research that has included study of the vernacular 
has been the local church, usually Protestant. Members of the Society for the 
Scientific Study of Religion and people of like interest and also students of 
small-town communities have applied ethnographic field techniques to modern 
religious institutions. 

A church as an institution is more than behavior of individuals during 
Saturday or Sunday morning service, and anthropologists, like sociologists, 
are interested in the institution. Yet, as students of rural communities know, 
a thorough analysis of that religious meeting is as essential as study of the 
denomination’s creed, philosophical literature, hymnal, and chart of organiza- 
tion. The latter tell nothing of the congregation’s standard of decorum for 
each sex and age, of its taste in altar decoration, of the hymns that it really 
knows. What the writer is drawing attention to is not the contents of the 
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hymnal but questions like these: Which hymns are sung repeatedly in churches 
of this locality while others are never looked at? (What hymns do members of 
the congregation know as part of their everyday ‘‘working culture’? In com- 
parison, what non-religious popular songs do they know?) What customary 
signs of social respect, intellectual attention, and emotional affect are shown 
by members of the congregation in response to the priest or other leaders, and 
what do these suggest regarding the purposes of church attendance? Trying to 
answer such questions is what any good cultural anthropologist does in study- 
ing a folk culture and can do for cosmopolitan cultures. 

3. Going on from the above research subjects involving moderately stable 
relationships, and anticipating a little of what is presented in the next section, 
one can well ask why do we not also investigate situations characterized by 
more transitory relationships, yet which have well established forms into which 
the individuals fit. These, studied chiefly by social psychologists, cannot be 
shrugged off as superficial or accidental. Since more and more people are 
earning their living in services instead of production of raw materials and 
manufactures, the ‘everyday culture” of short-term interpersonal relations— 
distinct from long-term relations such as parent-child and employer-employee 
—may be the setting of the individual’s success or failure. Salesmanship is 
thought to be a subject of psychology but what are really involved are chiefly 
personal values to which the salesman must appeal, role concepts appropriate 
to a given type of purchasing situation, and the acceptable (cultural) means of 
expressing these differently to the various social classes, to men and to women. 
Should this be solely the domain of the psychologist ?® 

4. Another reason for studying vernacular culture and, at the same time, 
a subject for study is the question of how the conflicting objectives of the 
participants in a situation are accommodated or resolved in our new urban 
culture. What are the cultural devices for this? (See next section regarding the 
study of consensus.) To return to a little example mentioned earlier: the office 
receptionist has, among others, the goal of protecting her employer from un- 
welcome visitors while all visitors have the objective of talking with him. For 
this contest, there are no published rule books such as exist for sports contests; 
yet all participants must behave according to complex unpublished rules. We 
need to know more, for example, about face-saving devices. Anthropologists 
talk a lot about face-saving in the older cultures. What do we know about it in 
new cultures? The popular writings on “gamesmanship,’ ‘‘oneupmanship,” 
and other practical arts of interpersonal relations suggest a genuine need to 
state the rules we live by, not in the big social crises of our lives but in the 
little crises that occur every morning.’ Should this be the contribution of 
satirists only? 

5. Just as a person in a small nonliterate society divides his life into the 
hunt, lounging and craft work in the men’s house, ceremonial occasions, and 
other aspects of his culture, so the man in a complex urban literate society 
divides his life into a comprehensible number of activities and associated rela- 
tionships. What if there are fifty strangers on the bus? He is not interacting 
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with all fifty, although he is, of course, minimally interacting with several. The 
important fact is that the bus is a familiar situation: he and the other passen- 
gers and the driver know how to accommodate each other. (Whether he 
wants to accommodate is a different consideration.) He reacts to this bus 
driver as he responds to others, much as the experienced hunter reacts to the 
next deer as he did to the last one, although he had never previously seen 
either. The unusually large or mean deer requires adjustment, as the irritating 
driver requires adjustment. But so long as the situation is part of the in- 
dividual’s culture, he has some guidance in dealing with it, and of behaving as 
successfully as most people.’ 

Someone may ask, why have not anthropologists more often studied Ameri- 
can culture, or any other that is comparably complex, in the same down-to- 
earth way that they have studied nonliterate simple cultures? Of course they 
have attempted such studies, most consistently in applied anthropology. 
Many other anthropologists interested in modern culture have felt that they 
had to expand their field of attention beyond functional elements of a type- 
situation (the composition and workings of baseball park, department store, 
government office, and opera hall, although they have paid some attention to 
the music of the nightclub!) in order to comprehend larger systems: basic 
values or the social structure. It was important to understand the fundamental 
culture of the United States or France or Japan. Having made a good start 
toward this goal, with help from other disciplines, now anthropologists can 
examine the expression (or application) of these systems in a variety of type- 
situations. 

There seems to be a groping convergence of research (see Kimball 1955: 
1137-38) that perhaps we can speed up by formulating it and bringing it to 
attention. This convergence is presented schematically in Figure 1. 

The writer does not imply that any of these lines of research contributes 
wholely or leads solely to the study of vernacular culture, but that each has 
something to contribute.* The diagram is presented only in the hope that it 
will be suggestive; the reader is invited to add to or discard it. 

After looking at some of the sociologists’ efforts to analyze American cul- 
ture, the writer suggests that possibly such a focus as the concept of vernacular 
culture will make life easier for sociologists as well as anthropologists. Let us 
take an example from sociology. After a whole textbook on American society, 
Robin Williams comes up against the necessity of stating how a large complex 
society is integrated. He says that one must distinguish between “the factual 
cohesion of a social aggregate ...and the societal integration that occurs 
through shared values and beliefs” (1957:516). After listing all the things that 
integration is not, he says that it is culture: “This is a hard-won insight ... ””! 
In the course of this discussion, he says: ‘In actual societies .. . neither 
coercive power nor interdependence of separate interests exists in isolation from 
the sharing of common goals and other normative elements—for example, 
cognitive standards, symbols, rules, values” (1957:517). 

Williams sees American society as “‘many millions of small primary groups 
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Fic. 1. Examples of research converging on the vernacular aspect of culture. 


and millions of secondary associations . . . criss-crossed with incredibly long 
chains of indirect interaction and permeated with waves and counterwaves of 
mass communication; . . . segmented by iines of insulation and cleavage be- 
tween massive social categories . . . [and] compartmentalized into thousands 
of specialized occupational statuses” (1957:518-19). 

Williams does not mention the community. He does talk about “common 
normative orientation’? and “a common set of. standards of legitimacy”’ 
(1957:520) and about communication. It should be possible, therefore, for a 
social scientist with his viewpoint and a cultural anthropologist to focus their 
attention on the places where all those chains cross and interlock. For a whole 
nation there are millions of secondary associations, but for any one person 
there are not many; furthermore, the interaction in nearly all the associations 
is direct, not indirect. Finally, the interaction falls into recurring forms, one 
might say that they fall into slots of behavior. 


WHAT SHOULD BE STUDIED? 


Let us start where the culture is lived, in other words with behavior. We 
would not, therefore, study systems of mass communication the contents of 
which are not comprised in “situational culture.’ A newspaper, for example, 
communicates much the same to Mr. X whether he is reading it on a bus or in 
his living room. But when his behavior is influenced by anything read in the 
newspaper, he acts, in virtually all instances, in a definable socio-cultural situa- 
tion. When people act on information, an idea, a directive, or an example 
received from the newspaper, they are most likely to do it in the context of 
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vernacular culture. More people will talk or laugh about what they have 
read (re-wording it, of course), make a purchase prompted by advertised 
“‘bargain sales,”’ attend or listen to announced meetings or programs than will 
draft legislative bills or write articles. 

Such use of the mass medium is a small part of the contribution that the 
participant makes to the selective amalgam (which any one situational, ver- 
nacular complex is) that was mentioned earlier. 

Attitude system, knowledge, and value were included above as compon- 
ents of vernacular culture. The impersonal mass communication is sub- 
sumed as a contributor to these, and the scientist who wants to study the 
sources of a person’s beliefs and values will examine the mass media. However, 
these must be considered to be, in most cases, two stages or two links removed 
from the immediate situation, hence outside our immediate interest. One may 
say that there are first-order, second-order, third-order contributors to the 
dynamics of the situation.® 

Social psychologists are studying important dynamics such as consensus 
(Newcomb 1959) but know that they still have much to do. Newcomb says 
(1959: 292): “The kinds of research most needed now, I believe, will be much 
more specifically oriented to a wide range of situations than my own research 
has been... . In particular, the study of task-oriented groups (as distinct from 
those primarily person-oriented ...) would do much to extend our knowledge 
of the consensual bases for social structuring.” (Italics added.)!° 

Bales concludes regarding analyses of small-group behavior (1959: 302): 


In fact, the most common conclusion of the most common type of study is that factor X is “im- 
portant”—that is, that it makes a difference significant at the .05 level if everything else is care- 
fully controlled. But what are the relative weights of the various factors, and in what circum- 
stances? In what time order do they interact, and how complex is this interaction? How can the 
predictor obtain information about their probable state? Is there any dependable device, test, ob- 
servation that he can use to obtain the needed information in a naturalistic setting? 


Bales’s answer is that we need synthesis and that we do not have instru- 
ments that can put together enough data fast enough to produce a synthesis on 
which prediction can be based. He then discusses possible use of analogue com- 
putors. With whatever aids are available, the following work is needed: a rec- 
ord of sequences of behavior recurring in fully described settings would give the 
normative behavior with its variants; then the clusters of associated material 
and nonmaterial elements that had been found could be synthesized. (By 
“elements” are meant evidences of status and technical training and other 
cultural factors.) This probably does not appeal to most anthropologists but 
their participation in the experiment evidently is required by the social psy- 
chologists. And such research should help the linguists by telling them what 
the vernacular speech means, as measured by subsequent action. 

Anthropologists sometimes tell the social psychologists that they should 
be more aware of the cultural milieu of the behavior that they record. Perhaps 
social psychologists would be justified in telling anthropologists to be more 
aware of the dynamics of communication." 
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Vernacular culture, it is true, focuses attention on the overt—on acts and 
artifacts—and on its cultural meaning. Any science has its limits, so that 
cultural anthropology by and in itself cannot be expected to trace to remote 
sources of motivation all the lines of behavior that converge, for example, on 
the neighborhood bowling center. This one evening of every week in a person’s 
current life may or may not be inconsequential to him as an individual; but the 
anthropologist has other reasons (that is, than the individual personality) for 
looking at this situation: it is a specific cultural compound. It is molecular 
rather than abstract (that is, not a construct) in that certain cultural elements 
are combined naturalistically, having form and properties that, with modern 
tools of analysis, should be identifiable. 

The meaning of the going-to-the-movies culture complex—or going-to-the- 
doctor or going-shopping—in the larger socio-cultural organization is not en- 
tirely ascertainable in the vernacular culture of each type of situation. Alter- 
natives, going to church or to a palmist instead of the physician’s office, going 
to choir practice or to a dance instead of the cinema, cannot be seen in one 
type of situation alone. But when the constituents of such competing situa- 
tions are compared, the researcher has taken a big step toward understanding 
not only their meaning for participant individuals but probably also their 
cultural functions.” 


CONCLUSION 


An attempt has been made to define a term pertaining to an aspect of cul- 
ture that seems especially apt for complex cultures. While the term itself may 
be new, the kind of phenomena to which it is applied is not conceptually new 
to cultural anthropologists. There are, however, new examples in modern 
urban civilization, and these may have functions, such as facilitating com- 
munication, accommodation, and consensus among strangers, that are crucial 
in a large population with large culture. 

Some of these examples have been cited to suggest how the term “‘vernacu- 
lar culture’ can be applied. The reader is invited to help define it, test its 
usefulness, or demonstrate its range of application." 


NOTES 


1 I do not say that there are specific vernacular values—at least am not yet prepared to de- 
fend such a statement—but as vernacular language is a modification and specialization of the 
national language, so a value expressed in everyday living shows modification. One can make a 
better case for vernacular knowledge, especially in household and other private situations. This 


subject needs thought and discussion. 
? Bales lists “factors” relevant to prediction of behavior in the small group (he says the list 


is not complete) (1959:301): 


the degree to which the assertion of task content conforms or deviates from group norms; 

the attitude of the subject toward the group norms [his values]; 

the subject’s identification of “who” is asserting the content, and “who” . . . he himself is; 

his attitudes toward the figures in this repertoire of roles; 

the degree to which emotion aroused in the present situation increases his tendency to construe the present situation in 
terms of the past; 

his mechanisms of defense; 

his cognitive abilities; and 

the nature of the task in several respects. 
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Although this enumeration has greater psychological content and less cultural content than mine, 
identity of parts of them is evident. The third and fourth items in this list, for example, probably 
would be, in operation, the same as my “system of relationships.” 

? An example: If entertainment is the task, then the fun of being entertained is as much a 
contributory part of it as is the work of entertaining others. 

* The American household, studied as a partially separate phenomenon from the family in- 
stitution, has come to attention recently in regard to adjustment of Americans working overseas. 
What are the customary means of communication and the relationships between servants and 
household mistress, between the household and neighbor children, between household and repair- 
men, or tradesmen, in various parts of the United States and in other countries? This is an exam- 
ple of the working (functioning) aspect of culture in the primary group, while the text presents 
this aspect of culture in secondary associations. Actually, the two may not be so far apart as has 
been assumed. In some ways, home life in America is becoming more public and impersonal, while 
people in secondary associations seem now to intimatize relationships, a counter-trend to the 
depersonalization in urban civilization that is so often discussed. 

5 Considering only certain values of social prestige and comfort and not also material values 
of practicality has led some American automobile manufacturers astray from their market. 

6 Interaction is stressed in this paper, since the nuances of vernacular culture—so important 
to its functioning—seldom are recorded and are not likely to be known by those who are not ac- 
tually practicing the culture. It is possible, even though uncommon, for a person to know a ver- 
nacular complex almost solely by observation and with only minimal interaction. We must be- 
lieve this, otherwise we would not undertake or would not believe in research on the vernacular; 
but as every field-experienced anthropologist knows, our techniques are a long way from perfect. 

7 Some readers may think the bus situation not important enough for scientific attention. 
Although traveling to work and arriving on time every day are essential to urban subsistence, | 
grant the unlikeliness of studying interaction in transportation because of the difficulties of learn- 
ing enough about all chance participants. Alternatively, one might study behavior in an employ- 
ment agency, or the radio or television stafi’s behavior in preparing a daily “variety program.” 
The type of situation remains the same, while different people are brought in as clients or per- 
formers or guests. 

8 Perhaps the phenomenology branch of philosophy and psychology should be added as a 
useful contributor to research on situational perception, communication, and other behavior; 
but I do not know it well enough to evaluate its possibilities. See Macleod (1951). 

® William F. Whyte cautions in ‘Small Groups and Large Organizations” that while very 
much can be learned by direct observation of an interacting group, it cannot be fully under- 
stood without knowledge of any larger organization of which it is a part (1951:305). See also Sjo- 
berg (1959: 352-354). There is a similar but not identical relationship between a functional seg- 
ment of culture and its matrix culture. Culture is not the same as, for example, a specific industrial 
company, which contains personalities and their variant of a typical social structure. A direct 
application of Whyte’s thesis might be made, though, as follows: Study of the vernacular need 
not be restricted to the assembly line (continuing with the above example) but can and probably 
should include top management’s knowledge and use of this vernacular. It might be profitable to 
know the extent to which the whole organization shares the working knowledge, values, and sanc- 
tions of the production group. Conversely, how much does the latter share in the assumptions 
and special language of the sales and public relations employees? There are still, of course, large 
questions of industry-wide union contracts, government controls and investors’ controls on the 
company, and other matters not properly included in the vernacular aspect of culture. 

10 Newcomb may be a forerunner of the people who are now turning from a preoccupation 
with interpersonal dynamics or who, achieving better balance, will add to these dynamics an in- 
terest in subject-content, for example technical knowledge, and in objective goals. 

Melvin Seeman, in a review of Person Perception and Inter personal Behavior, edited by Tagiuri 
and Petrullo, and Emotional Dynamics and Group Culture, by Stock and Thelen, concludes: “In 
this [Stock and Thelen] volume (as in the Tagiuri-Petrullo book, and the work in this field gen- 
erally), emotional categories are stressed over work categories; norms are of less interest than per- 
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cepts; process is primary as against content. Running throughout are certain fundamental as- 
sumptions about what people are like. Thus, ‘ . . . we want members to be “emotionally involved” 
in the task; but nobody gets emotionally involved in a task. What we get involved in is our needs 
for status, our fears of deprivation, our desires for success, our attachments to one another, our fear 
of emotion, our desires for a rational world’ (p. 251). I wonder’’ (1959: 428). Others are wondering, 
too. 

1! Nowadays “small group interaction” is discussed not only in the literature of sociology and 
applied anthropology, e.g., by Eliot Chapple, but also in academic anthropology. Caudill and 
De Vos conclude a paper on Japanese Americans as follows: “The way of looking at achievement 
presented here stresses the need for systematic investigation and interrelation of: (a) overt and 
underlying culture patterns, (b) individual psychodynamic factors, (c) the structure and emo- 
tional atmosphere of crucial small group interactive settings in the home, on the job, and at rec- 
reation... it can be seen that the inclusion of culture as a residual ‘other factor’ is theoretically 
and methodologically insufficient until related to the personal and interpersonal variables. In 
future research a thorough analysis of individuals within a cultural context will be necessary for 
a better understanding of the factors making for achievement” (1956: 1123). 

22 See Vogt (1955:8-9) regarding the significance of choice-situations as indicators of values. 

18 This paper was written, unfortunately, before Hall’s The Silent Language was published. 
His exposition and examples, especially of what he calls informal communication (informal learn- 
ing, informal culture, etc.), distinguished from the formal and the technical, and of order, selec- 
tion, and congruence as principles “governing the formation of patterns,” present actually, in most 
cases, the situational culture. To use his chief example: Not only are there differences between 
major cultures as to what constitutes “being late” for an appointment or a ceremonial event, but 
also within a culture area the interval that means “‘inexcusably late” for one occasion is not even 
a noticeable lateness for another type of occasion. The content of behavior that he discusses, 
chiefly the unstated, even unmanifest, meanings communicated by behavior, overlaps the behav- 
ior that I had in mind when developing the scope of “vernacular culture.” However, even though 
Hall’s system of taxonomic nomenclature is comprehensive, he still does not have, it seems to me, 
an over-all principle to explain why behavior is so different in different situations within one cul- 
ture. Hall cites repeatedly the difference between culture: areas regarding concepts and uses of 
time. I accept this. I do not, by any means, deny or ignore a basic national value or orientation 
regarding time, or any other value, but have considered here the variability in expression of any 
one value within the national culture’s limits. 

A recent article by Frank B. Miller on “situational interaction” (1958-59) spells out in re- 
gard to glass-blowers what occurs when behavior is cued (selected and guided) by the situation. 
This article is recommended for its exploratory research and conceptionalization of task-oriented 
behavior. Since the present paper was completed before Miller’s paper was published, here is an 
example of convergence of at least part of each writer’s concept. 
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Biculturation of Mesquakie Teenage Boys! 


STEVEN POLGAR 
University of California 


HE purpose of this paper is to show the manner in which teenage boys 

living on the Mesquakie settlement near Tama, Iowa, were concurrently 
socialized into both Indian and White culture. In describing this process and 
its results, the concept of biculturation will be elucidated. 

It is not without reluctance that I advocate the acceptance of another 
term containing the word “culture” for more widespread use; there are too 
many such terms already and the concept of culture is nearing the end of its 
career on the pinnacle of anthropological thought. “Bicultural,’’ however, has 
already been used (SSRC 1954:982 and Bruner 1956:622, for example), and 
“biculturation” is shorter than “‘plural acculturation” (Crowley 1957). 

Children can undergo concurrent socialization into two or more cultures 
whenever a situation of stabilized pluralism obtains. The Social Science Re- 
search Council Summer Seminar on Acculturation, still under the influence— 
or so it seems—of the dictum of inevitable assimilation, refers to stabilized 
pluralism as “‘ar.ested fusion,” “incomplete assimilation” and ‘“‘the failure of 
two cultures in contact completely to lose their autonomy” (1954:990). 
Redfield speaks of minority people “who make an adjustment which retains 
their own traditional moral order in considerable degree while yet they take 
part in the engulfing society” (1953:45). Bateson (1935) has outlined three 
possible outcomes of culture contact in a most straightforward manner: com- 
plete fusion of originally different groups, the elimination of one or both groups, 
and the persistence of both groups in dynamic equilibrium within one major 
community. He also pointed out the usefulness of looking at differentiation 
within a community, such as contact between the sexes, the young and the 
old, etc. Gearing’s study on structural poses in Cherokee culture (1958) is 
along these lines. The questions one would ask to find out how a Cherokee 
child learns to be coercive on war parties and noncoercive in his relations with- 
in his clan are similar to the questions one must ask to find out how a bicul- 
tural Mesquakie learns to get along with both his cousins and his White team- 
mates. Once we know a little more about how concurrent socialization takes 
place, stabilized pluralism seems a plausible phenomenon. 

Two more problems, closely related, should be mentioned: is the “‘second” 
culture merely a veneer, a mask, which individuals learn to put on when 
necessary; and when two cultural roles are within the repertory of an individ- 
ual can he hold them separate or will they necessarily interpenetrate? I will 
return to these considerations after presenting the data on the Mesquakie 
boys. 

The Mesquakie community at Tama, Iowa, numbers nearly 500 Indians 
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living in frame houses scattered over 3,000 acres of communally owned land. 
This land was bought by the Mesquakie beginning in the 1850’s when they 
left the Kansas reservation to which the government had removed them. Un- 
skilled and semi-skilled labor in building trades and industries up to 50 miles 
away provide the livelihood for the largest number of wage-earners; farming is 
relatively unimportant. The government provides some health services and a 
day school for children in the first seven grades. An elected tribal council per- 
forms liaison functions with local, state, and federal agencies. With the excep- 
tion of a few “foreigners” (Indians of other tribes and Whites), all the people 
in the community speak Mesquakie; all but a handful speak English as well. 
Missionaries, traders, government officials, neighbors, and quite a few an- 
thropologists have maintained extensive contacts with the people. (See Fallers 
1948, Gearing 1955, Joffe 1940, Jones 1939, Michelson 1925, 1936, Miller 1955, 
Peattie 1950, Reitz 1955, and Tax 1937.) 

All boys between the ages of ten and twenty were studied for a period of 
five months during the summers of 1952 and 1953. At that time the University 
of Chicago owned a house adjacent to the Mesquakie settlement and “‘stu- 
dents” had been a common sight in the community since 1948. The writer took 
part in the action anthropology effort of the University of Chicago Department 
of Anthropology (see Tax 1958), and the research reported here was carried 
out in the “action” context. The role established was that of a junior member 
of the University of Chicago student group, one who was often on the receiving 
end of jokes, who “ran around with the teenage boys,” and who danced in the 
Pow Wow. Some activities with the boys were initiated by the writer (cleaning 
a barn for a recreation room, going swimming in the field team’s car, asking 
them to sit down for a life history interview, etc.); many others were initiated 
by the boys (asking to be taken swimming, asking for help in detasseling corn, 
offering rides to town, etc.); in still other activities he just ‘“‘tagged along” 
(walking around town, going to the ball game, lounging around the settlement 
store, etc.). Formal research instruments used were a tabulation of the com- 
position of every household where a boy lived (from material in the project’s 
files), interviews with a school teacher who had taught on the settlement for 
twenty years on her impression of every boy, semi-structured life history in- 
terviews with a representative sample of twenty boys, and a sociometric anal- 
ysis done from the membership of all informal groupings of boys observed for 
a period of two weeks. 


BICULTURATION AS PROCESS: GROWING UP ON THE 
MESQUAKIE SETTLEMENT 

Let us first look at our cohort of teenage boys as a single population and 
consider the ways in which they encountered Mesquakie and White culture. 
The Mesquakie household nowadays tends toward neolocal residence and nu- 
clear composition (Callender 1954: 41). A certain degree of variation is present, 
however, and the type of household a child grows up in would be a most im- 
portant factor in his socialization. The households are also in a constant state 
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of flux, but the data I compiled in 1952 from the files of the University of 
Chicago Tama Project should reflect to some extent the situations in which 


the boys grew up. 


TABLE 1. Types oF HOUSEHOLD FoR 59 Boys IN 1952 


“Nuclear” 
“Nuclear Plus’”—with their own father, mother, and siblings, and pos- 
sibly one or two others 
“Nuclear Reconstituted’”—‘“‘nuclear plus” family in which one or both 
parents were not the acknowledged parents of the boy 
Total “nuclear” 
Percentage. . 


“Non-nuclear” 
“Three-generation Mixed’”—with grandparents, real or by adoption, 
and possibly one parent and other collateral relatives 
“Maternal”—with their own mother and siblings 
Total “non-nuclear” 
Percentage 


In the “‘nuclear” families father and mother shared the responsibility for 
child-rearing, while among the “‘non-nuclear” the grandparent was the domi- 
nant person in the “three-generation mixed” and the mother in the “maternal.” 


No detailed investigation of child-rearing practices was undertaken. Data 
from other members of the Tama project and from my own observation in- 
dicate that Mesquakie children were expected to develop self-control very 
gradually. When a child cried it was fed, walked up and down, and changed. 
Displays of affection between mothers and children, between siblings, and to 
some extent between fathers and children were overt and frequent. It is com- 
mon to characterize Indian attitudes toward children as “permissive’’; it may 
be even better to term them “confident.’”’ The child is a full persona in the so- 
cial organization and has the privileges and duties vis-a-vis his kin like anyone 
else (see Tax 1937). 

Bottle feeding was rare in the days when the cohort studied was born, but 
the great majority of other foods was White in origin. Children played in and 
around the house, closely supervised until their third or fourth year, but were 
seldom punished except for biting the mother’s breast. Old cars and farm im- 
plements were more common toys than bows and arrows or feathers. 

Before entering kindergarten most boys had but sporadic contact with 
Whites. Trips to town before they were six years old were remembered by 
most of them, but only one third? mentioned being afraid of Whites on these 
occasions. At the time of this study most Mesquakie families went to town on 
Saturdays, and some weekday nights as well, taking infants and toddlers 
with them, but then leaving them in or near the family car under an adult’s or 
young girl’s supervision. On Sundays it was usual to see a good many cars full 
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of sightseeing Whites driving through the settlement. Missionaries, anthro- 
pologists, and some neighbors also visited Mesquakies at home. 

In addition to the presence of the “White Man” himself, a Mesquakie boy 
saw ample evidence of his existence within a stone’s throw of his house, as two 
major railroad lines, a cross-country highway, and a canal bisect the settle- 
ment, and a small dam and the government school are located right in the 
middle of it. These features of the landscape, unlike the many material items 
of White origin (such as cars, frame houses, groceries, and clothing) which are 
manipulated and owned by the Mesquakie, are considered external and for- 
eign. The cohort of boys described in this paper had been accustomed to both 
the incorporated and the external objects of White origin since infancy, and 
had Mesquakie terms in their vocabulary for them. In their first four or five 
years, then, most boys lived in a setting which was essentially Indian. They 
were fully aware, however, of the White world all around them and experienced 
its more personal aspects vicariously through their elders. None of them lived 
in families where Whites resided within the household, but several had one 
parent who came from a different—and sometimes more assimilated—tribe. 
Their universe was bicultural, and although there were no hard and fast lines 
between the two, White culture was somewhat more peripheral. 

Steady contact with Whites and learning English often did not begin until 
they entered kindergarten. One informant said he knew four English words at 
this time: “yes, no, how, and ugh,” indicating in this jesting manner both his 
meager vocabulary and his resentment toward the stereotype of the Indian. 
Another boy, when asked if he was “‘scared” when he first went to school said: 
“Shucks yes, got to be; there is a White man there, and little Indian boy don’t 
know how to talk English,” altering his usually standard English to suit the 
occasion. Two-thirds of the boys in the life history sample answered affirma- 
tively to the question about being scared, and there was a positive correlation 
between reporting fear and not remembering the name of the teacher. Neither 
inability to speak English nor going to school unaccompanied was correlated 
with being scared on first attending school. The school, however, is right on 
the settlement; the boys usually had a sibling or neighbor who was already 
attending, and parents of the cohort under study were positively oriented 
toward “‘White education.”’ Teachers—like other Whites who had effective 
power over the boys—were described as “kind,” or more often “‘mean.”’ This 
“‘mean’”’-ness, coupled with an ascribed tendency to “‘get mad,’ were the terms 
in which Mesquakie boys structured the loud voice and the absence of cam- 
ouflage typical of White authority behavior. Mesquakie parents or other 
authority figures more commonly shaped behavior by using implosive sounds 
for warning signals or by threatening the child with supernatural beings or 
bogeymen; they practically never conveyed to him a psychological message 
such as “If you don’t do as I say I will not love you.” Beginning at the ages of 
four and five, as a matter of fact, children were encouraged to show aggressive 
behavior toward the bogeyman (traditionally the mother’s brother, but now- 
adays any person with noticeable physical differences from the norm), jokingly 
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insulting him about his appearance or his sexual life. Children soon learned 
that this kind of retaliation was not permitted at school. Rather, in line with 
the sanctions of witchcraft and rumor, and similar to the patterns commonly 
seen in other minority groups, they learned to retaliate to a “‘mean” White 
person by “talking behind his back’’—or in his presence if he did not under- 
stand Mesquakie. The teachers’ attempts to inculcate White manners, such as 
giving precedence to girls, saying “good morning” and “thank you,” have met 
strong passive resistance. It will become increasingly apparent throughout this 
paper that the Mesquakie assimilated notions and behaviors readily when 
these were presented to them by example, bypassing others that were forced 
upon them—whether by other Mesquakie or by Whites. This may be consid- 
ered an Indian trait, but in its effect it allowed for the learning of many White 
patterns as these became available. 

As they approached the teens, the boys spent less and less time around their 
homes. Carrying water, cutting wood, helping in the garden and similar chores 
were still performed, and parents displayed occasional interest in homework 
assignments from school. Mealtimes and bedtimes had never been rigid and 
were even more flexible at this age level. Parents known to be strict with their 
children were the subject of much gossip by other Indians, while criticism for 
“spoiling” a child was highly unusual. Boys were subject to fewer demands 
than girls. They frequently assumed overt attitudes of affectionate toleration 
toward their parents—more similar to middle-class White standards than to 
those of their economic equals in the dominant culture. Parents often abetted 
the shifting of hostility from the Mesquakie bogeyman to the “Whiteman.” 
Occasionally particular Whites such as the sheriff or an old farmer living 
nearby were paraded as bog¢.iues ‘< a small child, and more often were pre- 
sented as distant, powerful, and unscrupulous. One may want to speculate 
about the effects of this change on the personality of biculturated boys. Pro- 
jective tests would have been usef il for providing some data relevant to this 
question. 

Beginning with the early teens, the boys became more permanent members 
of the gangs in which they had previously been only marginal participants. 
The home was now mainly a place to be away from. In going to town, helping 
with farmwork, participating in religious ceremonies, or working for wages, 
the boys continued to associate with members of their household and other 
relatives, but these contacts were not as important for learning as the gang. 
Sister avoidance depended on the physical space in which the interaction took 
place; if there was room for the siblings to move away from one another and 
then together again it remained unimportant; in the back seat of a car or a 
small room tension occasionally became noticeable when both the boy and the 
girl were in their teens (cf. Tax 1937). Boy-girl behavior showed a much longer 
duration of intersex hostility than among Whites, and public pairing off was 
avoided until marriage. Patterns of behavior between boys differed little from 
what obtains among Whites, except for close affectionate body contact which 
was much more common among the Mesquakie. “Horsing around” was also 
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very important and occurred between boys of divergent ages as well as between 
agemates. 

Half the boys in the life history sample reported spending from one to five 
years away from the settlement. Most of them accompanied their parents 
when they went to work at unskilled jobs in industry in nearby cities. Others 
were sent to boarding schools. Small communities of Mesquakie exist in three 
Iowa towns and preschool children can associate with one another there, for 
the main part continuing to speak Mesquakie. Those who lived in more isolated 
circumstances or who went to boarding school learned to speak English at 
an early age and had more intensive contact with Whites. While individual 
differences can be related to these experiences, it would be inaccurate to di- 
vide the boys into two groups on the basis of time spent away from the settle- 
ment. Rather, all the boys were aware of the possibility that they too might 
move off the settlement for awhile and also had some idea about life among 
Whites—if not from personal experience at least from the report of peers whom 
they knew well. 

Early adolescence was the time when sports became important in the lives 
of the boys. They were mentioned as the favorite leisure-time activity by three- 
fourths of the intensive sample—a figure that might correspond to a parallel 
population of White boys. Softball, hunting, swimming, ice skating, and 
football were all listed as favorites. Informal softball games in a front yard or 
unused field were observed almost every day during the summer. Girls, adults, 
and pre-teeners were occasionally recruited to get a sufficiently large group 
together for the game. Hunting with guns started in several cases before age 
twelve; and the boys were very proud of the fact that storekeepers in Tama 
might sell them ammunition at an earlier age than they would to Whites; 
they believed the storekeepers “know Indians can take care of guns.’’ Wooded 
areas on the settlement were the most common hunting places; a few boys ac- 
companied adults on more extensive trips in the winter. Two lakes were avail- 
able for swimming near the settlement. Ice skating was possible on the canal 
and on the artificial lake in Tama into which it feeds. Football did not become 
popular until the boys entered high school, but a younger brother or cousin 
was occasionally asked to act as a partner in passing and kicking the ball. 

Other recreational activities included lounging about the little store on the 
settlement, playing pool or watching television inside, standing on one of the 
bridges across the canal, sitting down on the railroad tracks at ‘‘the crossing,” 
or just driving around in a car. Time was passed in gossiping, watching others 
go by, smoking, or just in silent contemplation of events of the day and the 
surroundings. These silences were punctuated with remarks which showed a 
remarkable parallelism of thought among the people present. These silences 
and the subject matter contemplated might later acquire a religious aspect 
(cf. Peattie 1950). During the teens, the supernatural was discussed during 
these periods, but mainly in terms of witches, balls of fire, the “headless man,” 
and other negative impersonations of the feeling of awe. 

Organized social activities on the settlement centered around the annual 
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Pow. Wow, the American Legion post, and the “‘students.’’ The teenage boys 
provided the backbone for the Pow Wow, insofar as they accounted for the 
majority of the male dancers. In addition to dancing at the performances dur- 
ing the actual four days of the Pow Wow, so-called “‘practice sessions”’ pro- 
vided recreational opportunities for five to seven Sunday evenings preceding 
the big show. While the older boys did not put on their costumes, they listened 
to the music, looked at the girls, and occasionally got up and did a fast war 
dance a little distance away from the well-lit area. The Pow Wow was a time 
of recreation for the whole tribe (see Peattie 1950). Many families moved down 
to the Pow Wow grounds days ahead of time and lived in wickiups or store- 
bought tipis and tents. The boys saw old friends who came back to Tama 
with their families again. Every night after the tourists left a few people con- 
tinued singing and dancing late into the night. The last night of the Pow Wow 
this went on till dawn. Friendly interaction with members of foreign tribes 
was at its height, and even the anthropologist was welcome to sit with the 
“in-group” around the drum. 

The American Legion post, periodically defunct and resuscitated (see 
Miller 1955), provided a focus around which social activities could develop. If 
someone brought a drum and two or three older men happened to join the 
group, an evening of dancing ensued. Boys stood around the periphery, occa- 
sionally allowing themselves to be dragged in to dance with a great show of 
reluctance. The gourd dance and the rabbit dance—both of recent vintage and 
involving the pairing of men and women—were favorites on these occasions, 
showing the importance of these dances for courtship. White patterns were 
manifest here but not overtly recognized; ‘the recreational activities organized 
by the anthropologists after 1949, however, had no Mesquakie varnishing. The 
barn dance, roller-skating parties, and a high school students’ club were or- 
ganized with advance attention given to time, musicians, and transportation. 
The reluctance of boys to dance or skate with girls became more prominent at 
these occasions; they would ignore the joking of adult Mesquakies, the urging 
of anthropologists, and even the advances of the girls. 

Recreational activities in town included going to the movies, shopping, 
eating, watching sports events, going to a carnival, lounging around street 
corners, playing pinball machines, playing the jukebox, and walking around. 
The tempo of activity here was faster than on the settlement. Even the loung- 
ing groups did not have the quietude described above, but this is not surprising 
when onze compares the amount of extraneous movement and noise on the 
bridge over the canal to that in the middle of a rural town on Saturday night. 
Boys walking around the block in two’s and three’s darted in and out between 
White people, pausing briefly to look in the window of the roller-skating rink 
or the poolhall, perhaps sitting down to eat a hamburger in a cafe, only to re- 
sume walking again with an impatient stride. This behavior was more promi- 
nent among the 13- to 15-year-old group; the older boys were more likely to 
remain inside or near a cafe or the poolhall. 

It was in the area of recreational activities that biculturation became most 
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obvious. There was a persistent dualism—more conditioned by geographical 
location than by specific items of culture—and the boys derived enjoyment 
from both situations. The full spectrum of recreational activities in town was 
not engaged in until the later teens, and a lack of ease persisted due to the 
presence of the potentially critical Whites, but going to town was nevertheless 
a most valued activity for all the boys. 

Religious activities are an important aspect of life on the settlement. Two 
missions, the Native American Church, the drum society, the medicine dance 
society, and the three active clans carried on ceremonies with regularity. In 
addition, there were funerals, adoptions and ghost feasts sponsored by in- 
dividual families. Most boys attended two or three different kinds of regular 
ceremonies, but were apt to regard them as predominantly entertainment—in 
the sense of “‘something to do.”” When food was served, as was usually the case, 
it was often cited as the main attraction. Boys were familiar with the melodies 
of many songs sung at these ceremonies, but they were equally ignorant of the 
words recited at the clan ceremonies and at the missions. Dancing and the 
opportunity of dressing up attracted many boys to participate in some of the 
“Indian” ceremonies. Only the missions were clearly labelled as “White,” and 
with the exception of the emphasis on bicultural unity in the drum society 
(which had some White participants), other ceremonies were seen as distinctly 
Indian. Up until the age of 12 or 13, the boys attended whatever ceremonies 
their parents did, mostly as passive audience or occasionally dancing. Later 
they ranged more freely, some ate peyote, assisted in a minor way in the 
clan ceremonies, and even ventured into one of the church services in town 
“just to see what it is like.”” The youngest initiate into the medicine dance 
society was 17 years old at the time, but younger boys were allowed to “peek 
in’ from the outside of the wickiup. Teenagers were frequently adopted at 
adoption feasts and usually turned up in strength at the ghost feasts. 

Mesquakie parents gave money freely to their children for such things as 
candy, soft drinks, or carnival rides. They probably spent a higher proportion 
of their income on clothes for their children than White farmers owning half 
a section of land, especially if one includes the Indian costumes. Most boys 
were eager to start making money of their own. Around the age of 12, many 
boys (and girls) started to work on a nearby hybrid seed farm detasseling corn. 
The Pow Wow provided all teenagers (as well as all children old enough to 
dance) with an opportunity to earn a few dollars, either as dancers or, more 
seldom, as ticket collectors, parking attendants, or laborers. Some of the ad- 
vance publicity trips, featuring a few dancers, included older boys who earned 
money in this manner. Helping in the garden or on the farm did not entitle 
the boy to a specific share of earned income, but the adults concerned gave 
him money, clothes, or other goods at their own discretion. Boys 16 years and 
older often obtained summer or year-round employment as section hands on 
the railroad, laborers at a nearby paper mill, mason’s helpers, or construction 
workers. They handed over somewhere near a third of the money earned to 
their head of household, but again this was at their own discretion. None of 
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the boys under 20 was married at the time of this study; two of them, how- 
ever, married shortly afterwards. About half the boys had enlisted in one of 
the Armed Services between the ages of 17 and 20. Some of the boys said they 
wanted to continue with their schooling, often aspiring to careers as physical 
education teachers; others showed preference for farming or some craft; the 
great majority, however, when asked about plans for the future answered: “I 
guess I’ll get a job,” and left it at that. The girls, by comparison (see Brunel 
1953), were considerably more specific in their aspirations, although they sel- 
dom carried them out. 

The material possessions of a Mesquakie boy differed little from those of a 
White boy in an average Iowa farm family. Bluejeans, shirts, plaid jackets, 
sweaters were the core of his wardrobe. Fancy wallets, cowboy boots, guns, 
comic books, snapshots of buddies and movie stars were the other items he 
was likely to accumulate. His “Indian” possessions consisted of his dancing 
costume, a few loudly colored pieces of cloth to wrap around the neck, a few 
eagle feathers, and perhaps a pipestone pipe. 


BICULTURATION AS MOSAIC: THE GANGS 


In the previous section we were mainly concerned with patterns which 
were common to the whole teenage population. Now we will turn to differ- 
ences which cluster around membership in small groups of peers. Calling them 
“gangs”’ is for convenience only; it does not imply identical organization with 
urban White gangs such as Thrasher (1936), Whyte (1943) and others have 
described, nor does it relate to delinquency for most of the boys. 

The fact that certain boys “run around together” was overt knowledge 
among teenagers and adults alike. The writer’s informal impressions of gang 
membership during the first summer were roughly confirmed by a sociometric 
technique used over a period of two weeks at the beginning of the second sum- 
mer of fieldwork. This was done by keeping track of the membership of groups 
of boys interacting for more than ten minutes. Near the end of the second sum- 
mer the writer’s data on gang composition were shown to one of the older boys 
as a check, and two minor modifications made in accord with his suggestions. 

We have seen how Mesquakie boys in their late pre-teens came to expand 
their circle of leisure-time relationships beyond the boundaries of their own 
households and relatives. Most important in this respect was the simple geo- 
graphical factor of location. Boys in households near to one another had less 
far to walk in order to meet. The membership of an older brother in a gang 
also made it easy for younger brothers to find a group with which to associate. 

Until the turn of the century the Mesquakie all lived in a village arranged 
in traditional style. The Indian Bureau compelled them to scatter after a 
serious smallpox epidemic and helped them to build frame houses. The present 
distribution of dwellings is densest in the “downhill” area. Newer houses were 
being built mainly in the ‘‘uphill” area, where the dwellings are farther apart. 
“Downhill” is where “things are going on” as the Mesquakie themselves were 
apt to put it. This is where two of the three summer houses are where clan 
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feasts are held; the store and the Legion Post are located here, and the bridge 
and the crossing are close by. The various gangs are not localized to the extent 
that White “‘street corner gangs’’ tend to be, but they do have favorite spots 
or routes. 

In the following description of gangs those aspects of behavior will be 
stressed which were similar for the boys within the gang. Individual differences 
naturally existed, and some of them will be mentioned. On the other hand, 
members of the same gang showed patterns of biculturation resembling one 
another more than they resembled the patterns of most other boys. Since 
no “modal personality” was found to exist, since fifty-nine portraits would not 
constitute an economical way of describing the Mesquakie boys, and above 
all since gang membership constituted an important educative factor, this 
way of presenting the material was judged to be the best. 


Gang I (Jeff's Gang). 

Gang I probably conforms the most to the image the word “gang” would 
evoke. Its members were viewed by the sheriff in Tama with suspicion, a feel- 
ing which they reciprocated fully. Jeff himself had been expelled from the 
government school and while the teacher thought that some of the others were 
bright, she commented on their high rate of absenteeism and characterized 


them as “rascals.’’ During detasseling, one of these boys teased the Indian 
girls to a sufficient extent that they reported him to the White supervisor, f 
with whom he subsequently got into an argument. Several members of this ] 
gang were involved in the pilfering of a house on the settlement whose oc- V 
cupant was away. They were also suspected of breaking windows of deserted t! 
buildings. Six of the seven boys (86%) lived in ‘‘non-nuclear”’ households (as e 
against 31% for the whole cohort). In the economic sphere, the two members 7 
who were old enough to work had begun in the pattern of irregular employ- vi 
ment at unskilled jobs in construction and on railroad gangs. In the course of of 
life history interviews, Jeff voiced aspirations for a steady job at one of the W: 
nearby factories, while two of the younger members wanted to be a meat cut- ga 
ter and a baseball player respectively. The factional affiliation of the families Fr 
from which these boys came was mainly pro-Tribal Council, but none of their th 
close relatives was prominent in settlement politics. It is noteworthy that ol 
every member of this gang formed an immediate and strong attachment to mi 
the writer. One of them had been a favorite of anthropology students since me 
1948. nol 
Jeff’s gang was not a nucleus around which baseball games would develop, cu 
although one of its members played on the “Indian” team in the local softball tra 
league. They were fond of going hunting in groups of two or three and spent § ‘we 
much time just walking or standing around near the railroad crossing, the 
bridge, and the store. They attended religious functions with great regularity, § “ar, 
Stuc 


but were not regular in attendance at mission and peyote meetings. All of 
them danced in the Pow Wow, and were fond of wearing ‘“Indian”’ shirts, 
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Navaho jewelry, beadwork leather jackets, fancy boots, tight dungarees, 
and bright handerchiefs around their necks. 

This gang was very amorphous; Jeff exercised little leadership and rela- 
tions between him and the next oldest were rather distant. Most of the group 
activities were carried on by one of the older members with one or two of the 
younger ones. Pseudo-hostile and affectionate interaction was carried on only 
among the younger boys, and even there to a lesser extent than in other gangs. 

Jeff’s gang exhibited many negative feelings toward both the Mesquakie 
and the White world. Jeff was the only one who lived with his nuclear family 
and their manner of relating to the writer seemed to indicate a desire for close 
relationships with non-rejecting adults. Their clothing combined flashy items 
of apparel derived from both cultures. Three of them were not registered on 
the tribal roll, giving them an “‘illegitimate’’ legal status. In sum, these boys 
were delinquents, but this delinquency was bicultural both in its genesis—an 
apparent deficiency in relationships with both Mesquakie and White adults— 


and in its expression. 


Gang II (Freddie’s Gang). 


This gang is probably the most interesting for the study of biculturation. 
Its leader, Freddie, and one other member were described by the teacher in the 
most glowing terms; she was positive but less enthusiastic about the other 
four. Freddie interacted with White adults more intensively than any other 
Mesquakie boy, taking a bantering and self-denigrating tone yet without con- 
veying much hostility. When he was not present to act as a spokesman for 
them, the others were shy of Whites. One member, as a matter of fact, rarely 
even interacted with the writer and was fired from the seed farm for his 
“strange”? behavior. This occurred when the boy, admonished by the super- 
visor to work harder, repeatedly climbed up on a fence as a “‘lookout”’ instead 
of pulling tassels. All the other members of this gang formed close ties with the 
writer, but did not strive for a dependent relationship like the boys in Jeff’s 
gang. The households of Gang II boys were overwhelmingly (87%) ‘‘nuclear.” 
Freddy, the leader, worked as a semi-skilled laborer in a nearby town, staying 
there during the week and returning week-ends—a pattern very rare among the 
older men with families who would rather commute every day. One boy spent 
much time taking care of his father’s store. At detasseling, the remaining 
members—with the exception mentioned above—did a creditable job, but 
none of those in the intensive sample voiced any aspirations for specific oc- 
cupations in the future. Politically, their families included the claimant to the 
traditional chieftaincy, two families in the pro-Traditional Chief faction, and 
two in the mildly pro-Tribal Council faction. 

This gang functioned as a unit when Freddie was around, riding about in his 
car, attending carnivals in Tama and other towns, visiting the anthropology 
students, or playing ping-pong at the American Legion Post on the settlement. 
When Freddie was away the closest relationship occurred between the two 
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boys next oldest to him. They spent a great deal of time playing ball, hunting, 
sitting, or walking around on the settlement together. The others often joined 
members of another gang or isolates in watching television at the store. 
Friendship ties between boys of similar age seemed to be more important in this 
gang than kinship. Leader-follower patterns occurred only between Freddie 
and the others; the two “brothers,” next to Freddie in age, did not take leader- 
ship roles in his absence or act as deputies for him. The relationship between 
Freddie and one of the younger boys was particularly close; verbally reversing 
the relationship to make it less obtrusive, Freddie often called this boy his 
“bodyguard.” 

In the sphere of religion, these boys were strong participators in the 
traditional clan feasts, but only rarely attended any of the other functions. In 
the apparel they wore, Freddie’s gang only rarely added an “Indian touch” 
with a bandana or a traditional shirt or the flamboyant items common in 
Jeff’s gang. 

If Jeff’s gang had responded in the most negative fashion to Mesquakie 
and White culture, the opposite was true of Freddie’s gang. At school, at work, 
and on the playfield they were capable of acting in the ways expected by 
Whites; simultaneously, on the settlement they represented the group that 
would probably furnish most of the traditional political and religious leaders 


in the future. 


Gang III (Bill’s Gang). 

This was by far the most “White oriented” gang, its members would be 
classified as ‘“‘acculturated” in traditional terms. The teacher’s comments 
about them varied in regard to their learning ability and were mildly positive 
concerning their personalities. Each of these boys, with one exception, had 
spent several years away from the settlement; one of them at boarding school, 
the others with their respective families. Six ef the eight gang members (75%) 
resided in ‘‘nuclear’”’ households—a figure which is higher than the one for the 
whole cohort but not as high as the one for Freddie’s gang. In the work sphere 
they were comparable to White boys, doing fairly well to excellently in de- 
tasseling, holding down summer jobs and aspiring to careers in major league 
baseball, auto mechanic work, engineering, etc. Four of them were interested 
in entering college, and three have actually done so since the time of the study. 
In recreational patterns the same situation obtained: they were addicted to 
baseball and contributed two of the three Mesquakie players on the “Midget” 
team sponsored by the American Legion Post in Tama. They seldom were 
seen around the settlement in the evenings; they were either doing their 
homework or lounging in Tama. 

Bill’s gang included boys whose fathers belonged to each of the three fac- 
tions and who had been elected to various important political positions (Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Tribal Council, Commander of the Mesquakie 
American Legion Post, Secretary of the Pow Wow Committee, etc.). These 
positions are usually given to men who are known to be adept at dealing with 
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Whites (see Miller 1955); so it seems that these boys were following the pat- 
terns established by their parents. In terms of their attendance at religious 
functions, however, these boys could not be regarded as “‘acculturated.”” While 
two of them occasionally went to church, all but one were regular attenders at 
clan ceremonies, and this one seldom went to any social gatherings at all. Six 
of them danced in the Pow Wow, including one who was one of the best dancers 
in the tribe. One member of this gang also gave the most complete set of 
Mesquakie kinship terms obtained from any of the boys. 

One of Bill’s outstanding traits was his ability to be a leader both in Mes- 
quakie and in White settings. His skin color and features would have enabled 
him to pass outside of Tama, and he was the only boy to date with a White 
girl for any length of time. He was elected to the presidency of his sophomore 
class in Tama High School. With his Mesquakie gang he was never observed to 
exert control over another boy; he led in the traditional way of being successful 
and thereby providing an example for others to follow. In the organization of 
Mesquakie high school students—a situation patterned along White lines—he 
still balked at taking the initiative, abdicating in favor of some of the more 
aggressive girls. Even among his White peers—in the few instances that he 
was observed—he led merely on the strength of his pleasant personality, never 
by invoking any sanctions to control the behavior of others. 

This gang also differed from the other two in terms of the age range of its 
members; this range was much more restricted, three years instead of the six 
and seven. This also meant that they spent relatively more time together. In 
the clothing they wore Bill’s gang was similar to Freddie’s gang, displaying 
only an occasional piece of Indian beadwork or a kerchief. 

In sum, Bill and his friends have spent much time away from the settlement 
already, and it is likely that they will be coming and going throughout much 
of their lives. While they were oriented toward the White world, they did not 
sever their ties with Mesquakie culture. None of those included in the intensive 
sample wanted to be a White man if born again, and they spoke Mesquakie 
among themselves as much as any other gang. 


Other Gangs and Isolates. 

Three other gangs were in existence at the time of the study, and the pat- 
tern of biculturation each of them manifested showed further variations. One 
of them (gang IV) was the gang of the young unmarried adults who were al- 
ready working full time. A narrow age-range gang, like Bill’s, they also spent 
much time in Tama. Two of the five had graduated from high school but, like 
the others, chose to enter the local labor market as unskilled workers. They 
drank considerably, but unlike some of the veterans and unlike Jeff’s gang, 
seldom got into trouble with the law. 

The remaining two gangs were mainly composed of brothers, half-brothers 
and cousins. Gang V was an “uphill” group which contained some rather “‘de- 
linquent”’ boys who also attended one of the Christian churches. One group of 
brothers in this gang lived with parents who were rather old, the other two 
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brothers lived in a ‘‘maternal” household. Gang VI was noteworthy for the 
amount of time the boys spent farming. Highly adept at using farm machinery, 
these boys did a good part of the work on their parents’ farms, much like their 
White neighbors. Excellent speakers of English, one of them quit school to 
go into farming, while two others were doing very well at school. At the same 
time, these boys were most interested in Indian religions, including the clan 
feasts, the drum society, and the medicine dance. Together with Bill’s gang 
they formed the short-lived boy scout troop on the settlement. Despite their 
ability to speak English, gang VI is particularly shy of Whites, but formed 
attachments to the anthropologist exceeded in dependency only by members 
of Jeff’s gang. 

Among the 15 isolates (25% of the total sample), a most interesting pattern 
of biculturation was manifested by the only boy in the intensive sample who 
wanted to be White if he had a choice of being reborn. He went to church 
with his parents and attended none of the clan feasts. While he was fairly good 
in his studies, he seemed equally inept in both White and Indian ways of 
relating to others. This was not the negativism of gangs I and V, but rather 
the acceptance of over-solicitous and over-ambitious parental attitudes. His 
‘marginal’ pattern was duplicated by several other isolates—including his 
brother—who had various degrees of orientation toward White culture with- 
out the necessary means to act upon them (cf. Reitz 1955:129). Another boy, 
also a deviant through the unusual attitudes of his parents, was an excellent 
student in mathematics and a player on the Tama American Legion Midget 


baseball team. Fairly adept in interacting with his White peers, he rejected 
White culture on every other level and was highly Mesquakie-oriented. One of 
my very few unpleasant experiences on the settlement took place when the 
father chased me away the first time I approached this boy for a life history 
interview. This family had one of the highest incomes on the settlement, due 
not to their knowledge of White culture but to consistent backbreaking toil. 


DISCUSSION 


I have attempted to show how the Mesquakie boys, growing up in a society 
“encysted”’ (Joffe 1940) within a larger community, came to manifest a number 
of different patterns. The tangible world around them contains White items 
which are at first foreign to them and a few Mesquakie items which are mixed 
in with the many objects whose origin is White but are no longer considered 
such. Some of them later chose between going out into the factories of the 
Whites and remaining to farm on the settlement, a choice reflecting the two 
material spheres. The people around them also break into two groups, both of 
which are available—although to differing degrees—for interaction. The 
Mesquakie farmer who remains on the settlement can choose to interact or 
not with his White neighbors, and the laborer can travel back and forth every 
day from the settlement to the factory. Bilingual by the age of seven, the boys 
have alternative modes of expression available to them to be used as the occa- 
sion demands. This element of choice, emphasized by Shimkin (1942) ina 
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somewhat different context, is also present in the formation of gangs. Mes- 
quakie boys can join one gang or another, or else they need not join any at all. 
They can always drop out, even in the middle of some group project—like 
the members of the war party before 1800—without being labelled “‘chicken”’ 
by their peers. 

Most studies of acculturation are conceptualized along a “‘unilineal’’ model 
which would not take account of all the variations that have been described 
for the Mesquakie. Hallowell (1952) arranged separate communities along a 
continuum from least acculturated to most acculturated levels. Voget (1951, 
1952) has pointed out the fallacy of treating societies in the process of change 
as homogeneous units; the subgroups he uses, however, are still ordered along 
the native-assimilated continuum. Spindler (1952) also operates within the 
unilineal model, but describes the Menomini belonging to the Native American 
Church as a special variant group within the transitional level of accultura- 
tion; furthermore, he describes their cohesiveness, and their strikingly similar 
personality pattern, as existing despite widely diverging experiences in early 
childhood. Vogt (1951) and Reitz (1955) have also documented divergent pat- 
terns of adjustment within a similar level of acculturation. 

Returning to the Mesquakie boys it should be remembered that certain 
continuities between generations are also important: it is no accident that the 
boys in Jeff’s “delinquent” gang came from homes which were “broken” by 
both Mesquakie and White standards and Bill’s ‘‘successful” gang had several 
fathers prominent in tribal politics. But the conservative backgrounds of the 
boys in Freddie’s gang do not explain their relatively easy interaction with 
Whites. It seems most appropriate, then, to think of culture change among the 
Mesquakie as a mosaic of biculturative patterns transmitted from generation 
to generation and yet shifting, with new individuals coming together into tem- 
porary associations and readjusting to new conditions. This model might be 
called “‘multilineal.” 

The findings of Bruner (1956) are particularly relevant to the problems of 
superficial versus integral biculturation. In his study of Lone Hill, a Hidatsa 
village on the Ft. Berthold Reservation, Bruner divided all the families into 
three groups: unacculturated, marginal, and acculturated. Each of the seven 
marginal and the seven acculturated families had a White person living in the 
nuclear group within three ascending generations from the families studied. 
This is the case for only three of the thirty-four unacculturated families. The 
marginal families live on the reservation for part of the year only and represent 
a non-conforming and unstable element from both the Indian and the White 
point of view. The acculturated families are self-consciously White-oriented 
(Bruner 1955); they “have a virtual monopoly of the numerous benefits and 
services to be derived from the Indian Bureau and they often seek and obtain 
employment with the Bureau” (1956:615f), and they provide the nucleus of 
the “progressive”’ political faction. Bruner feels that, ‘“The presence of a white 
model in the family through the mechanism of white intermarriage is a pre- 
requisite for acculturation in Lone Hill’ (1956:613). The unacculturated In- 
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dian, on the other hand, “does not change himself to become like a white 
person; instead he learns how to adjust to white people” (1956:612). The 
Mesquakie data do not parallel these findings, as White models within the 
primary group were not found to play a significant role. Part of this discrep- 
ancy is probably due to the fact that the Mesquakie were much less isolated 
from surrounding Whites than the people of Lone Hill. Bruner finds the ad- 
justments of his unacculturated group to be a veneer (1956:612), his marginal 
group is “‘bicultural,”’ and “individuals within the acculturated group are ac- 
tive and creative agents in the acculturation process” (1956:621f). 

Madeleine and Jacques Rousseau (1952) find that the religious dualism of 
the Mistassini and Montagnais of Quebec is not a “‘christianisme entaché de 
superstitions” or a “paganisme 4 vernis chrétien” (p. 118), but the coexistence 
of two separate bodies of ritual and belief. Depicting the situation in Trinidad, 
Crowley (1957) also feels uneasy with the ‘‘collection of masks” theory for 
explaining the situation: “A Trinidasian feels no inconsistency in being a 
British citizen, a Negro in appearance, a Spaniard in name, a Roman Catholic 
at church, an obeah (magic) practitioner in private, a Hindu at lunch, a Chinese 
at dinner, a Portuguese at work, and a Colored at the polls” (p. 823). The Mes- 
quakie boy who says his English vocabulary consisted of ‘‘yes, no, how, and 
ugh” is putting on a rather self-conscious act for the benefit of the White 
anthropologist. In situations termed ‘‘complementary differentiation” by 
Bateson (1935) such a mask might even develop into the “Yessir, Boss” of 
the Negro slave. But as long as some reciprocity is present and long term asso- 
ciations between members of the two groups can develop, the two masks (or 
the mask and the “‘true”’ face) will tend to fuse together. 

Crowley further states that the “marginal man” phenomenon does not 
occur in Trinidad except for a certain group of Hindus (1957:823). Park’s 
original statement of the marginal man concept (1928) was formulated in the 
context of studying the genesis of civilizations—a factor seldom recalled today. 
It considered two of the possible outcomes of culture contact: 


Sometimes relations between the conquering and the conquered people take the form of 
slavery; sometimes they assume the form, as in India, of a system of caste. But in either case the 
dominant and the subject peoples become, in time, integral parts of one society. . . . The case 
of the Jews was different. . . . In their ghettos in which they first elected, and then were forced, 
to live, they preserved their own tribal traditions and their cultural, if not their political, inde- 
pendence. . . . The relation of the ghetto Jew to the larger community in which he lived was, and 
to some extent still is, symbiotic rather than social (p. 891). 


The marginal individual, a type evolved with the immigrant Jew in mind, who 
is a stranger to both the ghetto and the larger community, is a transitional 
phenomenon. What happens to him is the model for what happens in the 
genesis of civilizations: 


Inevitably, however, this release is followed in the course of time by the reintegration of the indi- 
vidual so released into a new social order. In the meantime, however, certain changes take place— 
at any rate they are likely to take place—in the character of the individuals themselves. They 
become, in the process, not merely emancipated, but enlightened (p. 888). 


The Mesquakie, unlike the Jews, were originally forced to live on a reservation 
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and then elected to stay on their settlement. There are marginal Mesquakie 
both among those who move back and forth between the settlement and White 
localities and among those who stay in one place, but most of them are now 
reintegrated into a new social order, one where relationships are both symbiotic 
and social—in Park’s terminology—or both complementary and reciprocal— 
in Bateson’s. 

Goldberg (1941) has proposed a qualification of the marginal man theory 
which is related to the findings in this study: 
If (1) the so-called “marginal” individual is conditioned to his existence on the borders of two cul- 
tures from birth, if (2) he shares this existence and conditioning process with a large number of in- 
dividuals in his primary group, if (3) his years of early growth, maturation, and even adulthood 
find him participating in institutional activities manned largely by other “marginal” individuals 
like himself, and finally, if (4) his marginal position results in no major blockages or frustrations 
of his learned expectations and desires, then he is not a true “marginal”’ individual in the defined 
sense, but a participant member of a marginal culture, every bit as real and complete to him as is 
the nonmarginal culture to the nonmarginal man (p. 53). 


Goldberg illustrates this with a composite life history of a native-born Jew in 
a large New England community. Green (1947) discusses the marginal man 
concept in the light of a group of Greek students and a Polish industrial village 
in New England. The former group, attached to both the values of their par- 
ents and of their peers, shows evidence of marginal man symptoms. The latter 
group, Whom one could well call biculturated, fulfills Goldberg’s second condi- 
tion of shared ‘‘marginality,”’ and seems relatively well adjusted. One of Green’s 
hypotheses based on these cases relates to transitional groups of adolescents 
such as I have described: 

If, as has been claimed, they sometimes operate as areas of role- and goal-fulfillment, cushioning 
the shock of rejection by channeling aspiration in part within the transitional group, then there 
isa more valuable area of investigation than making further logical deductions between culture 
conflict and personality conflict (p. 171). 


Biculturation, to sum up, may be defined as the socialization of individuals 
into two or more cultures in a situation of stabilized pluralism. Mesquakie 
boys were socialized into Indian and White culture concurrently, although 
their exposure to the White world did not become direct until the age of five. 
In analyzing the results of biculturation (I use biculturation to refer to both 
the process and the end-result) it was found to be convenient and productive to 
view the gangs formed by the boys as transitional patterns in a multilineal 
scheme of culture change. And finally, neither the conception of adjustment 
to the dominant culture as a mask or veneer, nor the marginal man theory has 
been found to fit the Mesquakie situation. 


NOTES 


1 This research was made possible by departmental funds of the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Chicago. I am much indebted to the members of the Tama project, especially Sol 
Tax, Fred Gearing, Ariane Brunel and William McCormack. Editorial assistance from Beryl 
Roberts, Margaret Clark and Mildred Glacken is gratefully acknowledged. 

? Quantitative statements are based on the intensive life-history sample. 

* Names given are fictitious. 
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Chawte Social Structure 


RODNEY NEEDHAM 
University of Oxford 


HE Chawte of Manipur, on the Indo-Burma border, are of particular 

interest in a comparative study of prescriptive marriage systems in this 
region. They show a clear historical connection with the Purum, the best de- 
cribed of the Old Kuki tribes; and at first sight the ethnographic literature 
about them, which includes detailed information on relationship terms and 
the regulation of marriage, promises illuminating evidence for an investiga- 
tion of an historical and comparative kind. But examination of this literature 
discloses a number of problems, which it is the object of this paper to expose 
and discuss. It is of more general theoretical interest, also, as an exercise in the 
analysis of prescriptive marriage systems, for an examination of the Chawte 
system of descent and alliance entails reference to both of the main types of 
prescriptive exchange of women.! 


I 


The Chawte? are a small group in the congeries of peoples on the Burma 
border who are commonly referred to as Kuki-Chin. They first appeared in the 
literature in 1859, listed together with the Aimol, Koireng, Purum, Mantak 
and Karum (McCulloch 1859:65). Of these tribes there were even at that date 
only “small remnants,” and in the 1931 census—the most relevant, since the 
fullest ethnography dates from that period—the Chawte were numbered at 
268 individuals, of whom 135 were male and 133 female (Mullan 1932:262). 
There are no published specimens of their language, but the Linguistic Survey 
of India classes them as Old Kuki (Grierson 1904: 262). 

The chief ethnographic sources on which we rely for our knowledge of this 
society are Shakespear, who wrote the first detailed, though brief, account of 
their social life (1912); Hodson, who recorded four terms of relationship (1922); 
Bose, who published a very brief description (1933) and a note which referred 
incidentally to them (1937); Roy, who made a special field study and published 
a quite extensive and detailed account (1936); and Das, who in his mono- 
graphic study of the Purum made passing references to the Chawte (1945). 

Locations. Damant locates the Chawte merely as one of a number of small 
tribes living “in the hills and around the valley of Manipur’ (1880: 238). 
Shakespear reports that “members of this clan [tribe] are found in small num 
bers scattered among the Lushei villages. . . . In the hills between the Manipur 
Valley and Tamu I found two small hamlets of Chawte. . . . The names of the 
families [descent groups] in no case agreed with those given me by the Chawte 
in the Lushai Hills” (1912:130). In his tribal map at the back of his mono- 
graph he shows Chawte at only one place, viz. a little to the north of Tamu. 
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Bose locates them in two villages: one near Bishenpore, south of Imphal, 
and the other near Tamu. They are said by him to have no connection with 
each other, and in their language ‘“‘a difference can easily be noticed.’’ The 
former, living in the Manipur Valley itself, are much influenced by the 
Meithei (1933). 

Roy describes them as occupying “‘a few villages” near Logtak Lake, in 
the Valley. His investigations were made in the village named Chawte on the 
west bank of the lake (1936:135,154) and evidently the village marked on the 
ordnance map as lying about two miles south of Bishenpore. He says that they 
are cut off from ‘‘the main body of their own clan” (p. 137), but he does not 
say where that body is. 

Das locates them in villages found ‘‘both on the east and west of the Purum 
area” (1945:11,105). The Purum themselves live in the southeastern part of 
Manipur, towards Tamu; and the villages referred to by Das are probably 
that near Bishenpore and that near Tamu. None of these sources makes any 
further mention of the Chawte referred to by Shakespear as living in the Lu- 
shai Hills, and even the most minutely factual descriptions of this area (e.g., 
Elles 1893) make no mention of them. 

History and ethnic affiliations. Shakespear was told by the Chawte near 
Tamu that their ancestors had come “from the hills to the south very long ago,” 
and he states that their language closely resembles Lushei (1912:130). Roy 
also reports a tradition among the Bishenpore Chawte bringing them from the 
south (1936:135). Das writes that the Chawte near Bishenpore and the Purum 
are ‘‘two branches of the same tribe.”” The Purum are said to have settled near 
Bishenpore during their migrations, and one part of the tribe stayed there and 
“came to be known as Chauthe” (1935: 2-3). They are still regarded as a sec- 
tion of the Purum and are believed to have separated “‘not long ago”’ (1945:7, 
105). The migrations referred to are those in which the Purum moved north- 
wards from the Chin Hills or the Lushai Hills, up the western side of Logtak 
Lake, round to the north of Imphal, and then southeast and south down the 
eastern side of the valley to their present location (1945: 108-—9,271). It is of 
importance to the argument that follows to try to assign approximate dates to 
the migration and to the fission of the Chawte from the Purum. 

Kuki tribes—which have become known in the literature as Old Kuki— 
have long been subject to the Rajah of Manipur: the Chiru and the Anal are 
reportedly mentioned in the Manipur Chronicles in the 16th century, and the 
related Aimol in 1723. These were driven northwards by the influx of the so- 
called New Kuki, in a movement which appears to have begun between 1830 
and 1840 (Johnstone 1896:25; Das 1945:271). Brown writes specifically that 
the Kom, an Old Kuki tribe among whom he lists the Purum, immigrated 
from the hills to the south of the Valley during the reign of Gambir Singh 
(1874:135), who died in 1834 (McCulloch 1859:9). The immigrants caused 
particular administrative concern about 1845, so invading the hill tracts as to 
“drive away many of the older inhabitants” (Johnstone 1896:25). Since the 
Chawte were separately named by 1859, we may perhaps take it that their 
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fission from the Purum took place in this turbulent period, in their northward 
movement away from the advancing New Kuki, i.e., towards the middle of the 
19th century and almost a hundred years before the investigations of Bose 
and Roy. 

Government. Each village has a headman who is also the custodian of the 
village deities. Roy gives this official the name of /aipu, which is not the gen- 
erally used Kuki word for a headman. Possibly, by analogy with related dia- 
lects, it means something like “warden of the land” (Lorrain and Savidge 
1898:134 s.v. lei, 165 s.v. pu); or alternatively it may derive from the Meithei 
lai, ancestral deity (Shakespear 1913:424) and refer rather to the headman’s 
priestly duties. 

Customary law is administered by a council of elders presided over by the 
headman. The cases are mostly concerned with succession, inheritance and 
partition, taboo rules, breaches of marriage rules, and offences against 
marriage. The punishments are either a fine (a feast to ‘‘tribe-fellows”’) or 
“excommunication” (Roy 1936:138-9). 

Descent system. The first information is that the Chawte are divided into 
five descent groups, which Shakespear (in a footnote to a work by Hodson) 
describes, as is his custom, as “‘families’”’ (Hodson 1911:75). This information 
is repeated in his own monograph, where he also indicates that these groups are 
exogamous (Shakespear 1912:154). Bose writes that there are six clans, which 
he tells us are eponymous and exogamous (1933). Roy repeats that there are 
six exogamous descent groups (which he calls ‘“‘sections’”’) with names which 
“would appear to be eponymous.” Descent is traced from one eponymous 
ancestor, but we are not told explicitly in which line. It is, however, a pretty 
certain inference—given the general patrilineal character of Kuki society and 
the stated historical connection with the patrilineal Purum—that descent 
among the Chawte is patrilineal. Marriage within one’s own descent group is 
“strictly prohibited and anybody violating the rule is turned out of the village” 
(Roy 1936:137, 142). 

The names of the descent groups as given by these authorities are collated 
in Table 1. I append to them, to demonstrate an historical connection and to 
form the basis of later argument, the names of what appear to be cognate 
groups among the Purum. 


TABLE 1. CHAWTE DESCENT GROUPS 


(Shakespear 1912) (Bose 1933) (Roy 1936) [Purum] 


. Marem Marim Marim Marrim 
2. Makhan Mekhong or Makhang or Makan 
Marim-Mekhong Marim-Mekhong 
3. Kiang Hiyang Hiyang Kheyang 
4. Trung Jurung Jurung Julhung 
5. Thao Thao Thao Thao 


Pilling 


6. — Piring Piring | 
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Relationship terms. The first terms recorded are four obtained from the 
Manipur Durbar and published by Hodson (1922:94). Rearranged, and read- 
ing Z as “sister,” they are: 


pu MB, WF 
pi MBW, WM 
ni FZ, HM 
rang FZH, HF. 


These are typically Kuki. The terminological equations, and the type of sys- 
tem they may denote, will be analyzed below. 

The next record consists of three terms published by Bose (1933); he re- 
ports that the Chawte use twenty-four terms, but these three are the only 
ones he records. He prefixes each with a-(e.g. apu), but this is simply the com- 
mon Kuki for the third person singular possessive, and I reproduce only the 
radical terms here: 


pu MB, FZH, WF, FF 
pi MBW, WM, FM 
nt FZ, HM. 


The most extensive record, and that which poses most of the problems 
which face us, is Roy’s list (1936: 139). In this case it is better to reproduce the 
terms exactly as Roy gives them, and I shall reduce them to radicals only in 
the subsequent analysis. The original source gives the English relationship 
terms first, but I have reordered them as follows: 


pa F kamao MZH 
nu M api HM, WM, FZ, MBW 
cha-nau-pa S mo SW 
nupi D kapipeti W 
aya (ms) eB,yB,MBSy(i.e.younger katupa DH 
than Ego), FZSy ayu WZ 
kanaopa (ws) eB, yB, MBS, FZS jrai eZH 
aiya eZ, MBeD, FZeD kamau eBW (ms) 
kanaonu yZ, MBDy, FZDy ilen yZH 
alum FyB kapu HZH 
kachhuao yBC, eBC, HBC, BC (ws) aranga HyB 
ale FeB, MeZ pu FF 
anute FBW, MyZ pi FM 
ani FZ, H tu “grandchild” 
apu FZH, MB, HF, WF 
katu WBC, ZC (ms), eZC (ws), 
yZC(ws), WZC, BC, 
HBC, HZ, WZ 


Marriage and affinal alliance. Shakespear first reported in 1909 that “the 
particular family [descent group] of the clan [tribe] out of which a young man 
must choose his bride is decreed by custom, and any young couples that 
transgress this rule are refused admittance to the family meals” (1909: 381). 
In the footnote to Hodson he repeated that the young men of each clan could 
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only marry girls of a specified clan (Hodson 1911:75). In his monograph he 
added that the Old Kuki tribes, among whom he listed the Chawte, ‘‘kept en- 
tirely apart, living in separate villages and never intermarrying” (1912:149). 
This work contains the first detailed information on marriage and alliance, 
Marriage is described as “by simple purchase,”’ the bridewealth consisting of 
a spear, a dao (a cutting implement), and a fowl (155).* The actual clans from 
which a man may choose a wife are “strictly fixed,”’ the alliance rules being as 


follows (1912:154): 
“A Marem lad can only marry a Makhan girl” 
Makhan Irung 
Kiang Makhan or Marem 


Irung Marem, Thao, Kiang 
Thao Makhan. 


Bose interprets the denotations of the three relationship terms he records 
as suggesting “a type of cross-cousin marriage with the mother’s brother’s 
daughter . . . and this is verified from the version of the people who prohibit 
all other types of cross-cousin marriage except the one mentioned.” He later 
repeats that the ‘“‘preferential mate for a man is his mother’s brother’s daughter 
and for a woman is her father’s sister’s son; but nowadays the rigid rules of 
marriage are slackened, and even in some cases they are allowed to marry 
girls from other tribes.” Of the alliance regulations he says that there is a 
“tri-clan system” (1933), i.e., a system of matrilateral prescriptive alliance, 
which is based on a structural minimum of three groups. 

According to Roy, the six exogamous divisions he distinguishes regulate 
marriage: not only may a man not marry into his own, but he must marry into 
“one or other of only three out of the five remaining sections [descent groups], 
unless he marries either a Kabui-Naga or a Kom-Naga girl—for intermarriage 
between Chawtes of either sex and those two sections of the Naga tribe is 
permissible” (1936:137, 142). Of the rule of marriage he says merely that 
“cross-cousin marriage ... is actually in vogue to this day” (p. 141), but he 
does not say what sort of cross-cousin marriage. 

The actual marriage is arranged by a visit of the man’s father to the girl’s. 
In the description given, the marriage is evidently thought of as with a girl 
from another village, for her father meets the groom’s at the village boundary. 
This is possible if there are indeed, as Roy reports, several Chawte villages or 
if marriage with Naga villages is common. In any case, the report may reflect 
the ideal that where possible marriages should be contracted outside the vil- 
lage, a rule or practice which has political consequences (cf. Needham 1958a: 
88-9). The groom’s father takes some rice beer; the girl’s father drinks some’ 
and passes it on to his “relatives.”” The latter demands that the groom shall 
perform three years of bride service, but the man’s father refuses and offers 
instead a traditional bridewealth. This consists of an ox (mithan) or cash in 
lieu, an axe or spear, and a cloth for the girl’s father or elder sister. The wed- 
ding is held in the bride’s house and village, and she is then taken to the bride- 
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groom’s house. Polygyny is practiced: no limit is mentioned and the possibil- 
ity of having more than two wives is referred to. Widow remarriage is allowed 
(1936: 143-6). 

Roy gives two versions of the alliance regulations, one from the point of 
view of the man and the other from that of the woman. They are as follows: 


(a) “A Jurung lad may marry only a Thao, or a Hiyang, or a Piring girl” 
Marim - Jurung, Piring, Thao 
Thao Hiyang, Marim, Piring 
Hiyang Marim, Jurung, Marim-Mekhong 
Piring Marim-Mekhong, Thao, Marim 
Marim-Mekhong — Hiyang, Piring, Thao (1936: 137-8) 

(b) “A Jurung girl may marry only a Marim or a Heyang [sic]” 
Marim Piring, Thao 
Thao Marim, Piring 
Hiyang Jurung, Piring, Thao, Marim-Mekhong 
Piring Jurung, Marim-Mekhong, Thao, Marim 
Marim-Mekhong [sic]— Heyang, Piring (1936: 142-3) 


Bose, in another place, explicitly states that the father’s sister’s daughter 
is not marriageable; and he also adds some information about the bridewealth, 
which in the absence of the mother’s brother [of the groom] accrues to the 
mother’s brother’s son (1937). 

Das records the statement by Purum informants that Purum and Chawte 
intermarry. He also says that the “general principle on which selection of 
bridegroom and bride depends is practically the same in both the tribes” 
(1935:3); but it is not absolutely clear from the context whether he is relying 
on Shakespear, to whom he refers, or whether the similarity of regulation is 
based on his own information. The latest information is Das’s statement that 
among the Chawte, as among the Purum and Chiru, there is “restricted exog- 
amy of the tripartite type” (1941:42), by which he must mean matrilateral 
alliance. 

This concludes the ethnographic evidence, presented with a minimum of 
comment or rearrangement, relating to the institutions I wish to study. I 
have brought together every reported fact of sociological significance that I 
have been able to discover, and I now turn to the analysis. 


II 


The lists of descent groups require first attention. If the close similarity of 
the Chawte and Purum names has historical significance, then two separately 
named groups among the Chawte are not clans but lineages: Irung/Jurung is 
a lineage of Kiang or Hiyang clan, and Piring is a lineage of Marim clan. The 
absence of Piring from Shakespear’s account cannot mean that it segmented 
from Marim after he collected his information, however we interpret the eth- 
nography. It could mean, though, that in the first decade of this century Pi- 
ring had not yet assumed marked social importance as a descent group or (as 
we shall consider) an alliance group. It is also possible (though one should not 
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readily assume this) that Shakespear committed a simple ethnographic over- 
sight. 

The case of the second group in the list causes some difficulty. If we had 
Shakespear’s report alone we could securely assume the identity of his ‘‘Mak- 
han” with the Purum clan. If we did not have his report we should feel un- 
easy about identifying Mekhong/Marim-Mekhong or even Makhang/Marim- 
Mekhong with the Purum Makan. (The version ‘““Makhang” is dubitable, 
since it is given only once and Roy’s article is in any case full of misprints.) 
Are we in fact justified in making this identification? Das reads Shakespear’s 
data as meaning that all the Chawte clans except “‘Iring” (sic) are found 
among the Purum, thus clearly assuming that Mekhong is equivalent to 
Makan (1935:3). I suggest, however, that it may well not be. Both Bose and 
Roy record the name of the Chawte group as Mekhong, a very different 
sound from Makan. We cannot at once conclude that an observer of Shake- 
spear’s calibre and extensive experience would have misheard Mekhong as 
Makhan, especially when there is a possible alternative. 

Before we turn to this, however, there is another fact pointing to the sepa- 
rate identities of these two groups. The alternative name given by both Bose 
and Roy, and which is used exclusively in the latter’s record of alliances, is 
Marim-Mekhong. What is the meaning of the prefix Marim? Among the cog- 
nate and neighboring Aimol, another Old Kuki tribe, we are told that when 
they are questioned about group membership they first give the major descent 
grouping and then the minor group which is included in it: e.g., Chonghom- 
Khurchang (Bose 1934:5). It is true that Aimol social structure is based on a 
two-section system, and that Chonghom is the moiety name and Khurchang 
a clan name; but this difference in alliance system is of no consequence for 
the matter at issue. The point is the mode of specifying the descent group to 
which one belongs; and this leads us to think that the Chawte prefix Marim 
is the larger group of which Mekhong is a seginent. This inference receives 
some support from the Purum usage of naming the lineages of Thao clan as 
Thao-Kung, Thao-Run, Thao-Teyu, and Thao-Rangshai (Das 1945: 136). 
But if this is the case, Mekhong cannot possibly be equivalent to the Purum 
Makan; for Makan is one clan and Marim another quite distinct clan. I sug- 
gest, then, for the moment, that Mekhong is a lineage of Marim which seg- 
mented after the fission of the Bishenpore Chawte from the Purum and is 
therefore found among the former but not among the latter. 

A further point about the names of the descent groups is that while both 
Bose and Roy record the name of the third group as Hiyang, Shakespear has 
Kiang. In his first record of the Purum, Das wrote Khyeng instead of Khey- 
ang (1935:8), so we may suppose that the pronunciation of the name is not 
always perfectly clear and that it may easily be misrendered; but at least he 
begins the name with a & and not an h#. Again, should we assume that Shake- 
spear simply misheard as k what two later and far less experienced observers 
heard as h? Finally, Shakespear’s Irung differs from the Jurung of Bose and 
Roy, and from the Purum Julhung. All these differences make it necessary to 
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ascertain as precisely as possible the circumstances of the ethnography. 

Bose and Roy clearly say that they worked with the Bishenpore Chawte, 
and their lists of the descent groups agree almost precisely. The problem then 
lies in Shakespear’s account, and this presumably refers to the Chawte whom 
he says he found in the hills between the Manipur Valley and Tamu. This 
village (we are told by Bose that there is only one) is itself something of a 
puzzle. We know nothing about its origin or composition. If ““Chauthe”’ was 
a name applied to the Bishenpore settlement of Purum after the fission, how 
is it that there is another Chawte village so near the Purum? Did Chawte 
migrate from near Bishenpore across the valley and settle near the Purum? 
Bose and Roy do not compare their data with Shakespear’s, the obvious 
avenue of elucidation, so we are confined to an internal examination of his 
brief report. 

Since Shakespear describes a different lot of Chawte, and since Bose says 
they differ from the Bishenpore Chawte, we may expect to find some differ- 
ences between his account and those of Bose and Roy. ‘“‘Kiang”’ and “‘Hiyang,”’ 
on this assumption, and “Irung” and “‘Jurung,” may then be such variations 
as may occur between two groups of common origin after some lapse of time; 
but we have no historical evidence to allow us to decide. The absence of 
Piring, however, cannot satisfactorily be accounted for in this way; for if it 
was found at Bishenpore by Bose and Roy it was probably a constituent and 
separately distinguished segment of Purum-Chawte society before the fission 
near Bishenpore on their common migration. Since Das was told by the Purum 
that there was intermarriage between the Bishenpore Chawte and the Purum 
(1935:2-3), it is barely possibie that a Purum man later established a Piring 
line among the Chawte; but given the patrilocal marital residence rule among 
both groups this is very unlikely. 

The situation is not yet cleared up, and there is another possible explana- 
tion of the conflicting descriptions of the Chawte. Shakespear clearly says 
that he found two small hamlets of Chawte in the hills towards Tamu; but 
the only other precise report says that twenty or so years later there was only 
one. (One may have disappeared in the meanwhile, of course, but we have no 
evidential ground to assume this.) To what two villages was Shakespear then 
referring? Well, at that time (viz., in the first decade of the century) the 
Purum were settled in the hills where Shakespear found the Chawte—and at 
that time they consisted of only one village. The Linguistic Survey of India 
speaks of “the”? Purum village in the valley of Manipur (Grierson 1904: 263): 
Changninglong was not established as a separate village from Khulen® until 
about 1915, and Tampak and Chumbang were both established later than 
that date (Das 1945:42, 53, 190). I suggest, therefore, that of Shakespear’s 
two “Chawte”’ villages one was Chawte and the other was in fact Purum. 
Since he describes them both as Chawte, and since we may fairly assume that 
the people in either may have said to him (as the Purum said to Das) that 
Purum and Chawte were branches of the “‘same clan” (Das 1935:4), to which 
does Shakespear’s account apply? 
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We should think at first that he made his enquiries in the village which we 
know as a Chawte village, but this is not at all certain. On the map at the 
back of his monograph (1912) he does not locate any Purum in the hills be- 
tween the Valley and Tamu: the only tribal group he marks near there is 
““Chawte’’—and this in spite of the fact that Purum had already been shown 
by the L.S.J. map of Kuki-Chin speakers, in 1904, as living in that very area 
(Grierson 1904). Note, incidentally, that while the Z.S.J. map shows Purum 
at roughly the place where Shakespear has Chawte, it does not locate the lat- 
ter. It is a permissible inference that the two names may refer to the same 
people. Further, Shakespear specifically tells us that his information on the 
Purum was “chiefly” from the notes of Babu Nithor Nath Banerji of the 
Manipur state service (1912:184); so it is quite uncertain whether he ever 
made inquiries among people whom he recognized as Purum, and quite pos- 
sible that he thought the Purum in those hills were Chawte. Thus the diver- 
gences of his account from those of the Chawte near Bishenpore acquire a 
new and interesting significance. I now suggest, therefore, that Shakespear’s 
list of descent groups among the Chawte, and his account of the regulation of 
affinal alliances among them, may relate not to the Chawte but to the Purum: 

If this possibility is entertained, the Makhan-Mekhong and Kiang-Hiyang 
issues are resolved: Makhan is the Purum Makan, Mekhong is a new lineage 
of Marim, and Kiang is the Purum Kheyang. I admit, though, that the situa- 
tion is still not satisfactory. If Mekhong is indeed a new lineage, what has 
happened to Makan clan among the Chawte? A reasonable answer might be 
that members of Makan are not very numerous among the Purum and it is 
possible that they may have died out among the Chawte (cf. the extinction of 
the Purum lineage of Teyu). A second point, to which there is no such answer, 
is that if Shakespear was really describing the Purum, then again (since 
Piring is found near Bishenpore) he must have failed to record the existence 
of the Purum lineage of Pilling; but this, as we have seen above, must have 
been the case anyway and has no particular relevance to the present supposi- 
tion. On the whole, though these difficulties remain, my suggestion does seem 
the more reasonable conclusion. I would not wish to seem too definite or conti- 
dent about this; my main aim, after all, is precisely to expose the difficulties 
of interpreting Chawte ethnography. 

More difficult and important problems are posed by the information con- 
cerning the regulation of marriage and the system of affinal alliances. To pro- 
ceed chronologically again, Shakespear’s information, when tabulated to dis- 
play the complete scheme of alliances, is as in Table 2. The arrows mark the 
direction of transfer of women, so that, e.g., K is shown as taking wives from 
M and from MK and as giving wives to I (cf. footnote 11). 

Though the alliances of Thao with Kiang and Marem are lacking, this 
scheme is perfectly consistent with the system of matrilateral alliance which, 
according to Shakespear, the Chawte possess. There are no contradictions to 
the unilateral rule: i.e., no group takes wives from any group to which it gives 
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TABLE 2. CHAWTE AFFINAL ALLIANCES (SHAKESPEAR) 


M, MK > K 
K,M,T I MK 
MK M_ K,I 
I MK K,M,T 
MK T I 


wives, and vice versa. The scheme yields four alliance cycles, as in Table 3. (In 
each cycle women are transferred as the terms are read, from left to right.) 
It is possible that the alliance groups are not in fact these descent groups but 
are segments of them’—this is indeed quite likely, seeing that in four cases 
there is only one wife-giving or wife-taking group—so that actual alliances 
may be different from these and more complex. The important point, though, 
is that Shakespear’s evidence supports his other brief characterizations of the 
system. Hodson, referring to this evidence, says that whereas all clans give 
girls to clans from which they do not get wives, Thao is “irregular” (1922: 
93-4); but Thao is not irregular in this respect, and Hodson is probably mak- 
ing an inexact reference to the incomplete alliances. 

The relationship terms given by Hodson himself (as received from the 
Manipur state authorities) accord with a system of matrilateral alliance. They 
are common Kuki and are in fact employed in matrilateral systems in a num- 
ber of other Kuki tribes; while Hodson says in another place that it is ‘“‘well- 
known” that the Chawte possess such a system (1925:165). These terms are 
not in themselves, however, a sure diagnostic sign of such a system, even in 
a Kuki context; for the same terms with the same genealogical specifications 
are used by the Aimol in a two-section system, i.e., a prescriptive marriage 
system with bilateral alliance (Bose 1934:8-9). The same may be said of the 
three terms recorded by Bose, except for pu=FZH, which is inconsistent with 
a matrilateral system. This equation fits a two-section system, and (together 
with pu= MB) is diagnostic of such a system. Bose himself, however, says 
that marriage is with the ‘mother’s brother’s daughter,” and in this context 
we know that he cannot be speaking of a mere preference since he says ex- 
plicitly that marriage with the father’s sister’s daughter is prohibited. When 
he further says that the Chawte have a “tri-clan system” we have no alter- 
native but to conclude that he is mistaken in reporting that pu can denote 
FZH. Or, rather, we would have no alternative if it were not for the detailed 


TABLE 3. CHAWTE ALLIANCE-CYCLES 


1. MK—K—I—(MK) 
2. MK—M—K—I—(MK) 
3. MK—M—I—(MK) 

4. MK—T—I—(MR). 
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record by Roy, which we have now to examine. It will be remembered that 
the prefix a- is a possessive; the prefix ka- is also a possessive, first person 
singular. As the general similarity of descent group names leaves little doubt 
that there is some historical connection between these (Bishenpore) Chawte 
and the Purum, the terms should be checked against those used by the latter. 

Nupi=D is odd, and must be taken from the Meithei (Gordon 1896:48 
s.v. daughter”): chanaunu is probably the correct term. Naopa for elder 
brother is very dubious: commonly, in Kuki in general, nau designates only a 
younger relative; and among the Purum it is specifically the younger brother. 
Atum is strange: if the a- in this term is the possessive we are left with ‘um, 
which, in this or some cognate form, means “young” in certain other Kuki 
dialects (Anal, Chiru, Kolhen, and Lamgang) and in Meithei. Tu is most un- 
likely to mean WZC or BC. Kachhuao is unrecognizable as Kuki. Ale appears 
incorrect: fe is a diminutive suffix; cf. also the Purum pate=FyB (“little 
father”) and nute=MyZ (“little mother’’), for which this term is probably a 
mistake. Ani cannot mean husband. Mao is unlikely to mean MZH, and is 
more probably the same as Roy’s mo=SW (cf. Purum mau=SW). Ayu, jrai 
(there must be a misprint here), and i/en are unrecognizable as Kuki. Kapu 
= HZH surely cannot be correct. Aranga is probably rang, which is most un- 
likely to mean HyB. Finally, the most glaring puzzle is posed by the term(s) 
aya and aiya. These are not found in any other recorded Kuki language, or in 
Meithei, or in any Indian language from which such terms might have been 
borrowed.® Also, aiya is said to denote “mother’s brother’s elder daughter” 
and ‘father’s sister’s elder daughter” (p. 140), but I feel sure on comparative 
grounds that this should really be MBD older than Ego and FZD older than 
Ego. Again, it is strange that the so similar aya (is it really a distinct term?) 
should designate eB and yB and also MBSy (i.e. younger than Ego) and 
FZSy. That there should be doubt at this point is particularly regrettable, for 
these are the terms said to designate such analytically crucial positions as 
patrilateral and matrilateral cross-cousins. 

This examination of the fullest record of Chawte terms of relationship is 
indeed discouraging, but it does not deprive the list of all use: a number of 
the terms and some of the specifications are clearly correct Kuki, and fit cer- 
tain features of the society. Consider the following terminological distinctions: 


1.FB +MB 
2. FBW MBW 
3. FZ MZ 
4. FZH MZH 
5. 3 ZS 


These are consistent with the lineal descent system which has been reported. 
Analysis of the equations, though, presents a surprise, seen in the following 
crucial positions: 


1. MBW=FZ 4. MBD=FZD 
2. MB FZH 5. WBC ZC 


3. FZS 6. WBS’ DH. 
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Now these are indubitably diagnostic of a two-section system, with direct 
exchange of women by prescriptive bilateral cross-cousin marriage; and they 
cannot possibly fit the system of matrilateral alliance which we have been led 
to believe the Chawte possess. In this context Bose’s report of pu= MB, 
FZH acquires some interest: it may be not an ethnographic error but the first 
intimation of a Chawte two-section system. His report that the MBD is the 
“preferential’’ spouse is not in itself inconsistent with such a system; for though 
a woman of this category cannot be prescribed, an individual of this genealog- 
ical specification may well be the preferred spouse (cf. Needham 1956: 289; 
1958b: 210-11). 

Ordered in a way to accord with such a system, the terms are as in Fig. 1. 
(I omit some almost certainly erroneous or highly dubious terms which have 
been examined above.) 


A 


(m.) — 


| pi (FM) 
| 


| pu (FF) 


pa (F) nu (M) ni (FZ) pu (FZH, MB, WF) 


| pate (FyB) nute (MyZ, FBW) pi (WM, FZ, MBW) | rang (FZH) [Hodson] 


a aiya (MBDe, FZDe) _| aiya (eZ) aya (MBS, FZS) 
[Ego] naonu (MBDy, FZDy) | naonu (yZ) 


chanaupa (S) | mo (SW) tu (WBS, ZS, DH) 
tu (ZD, WBD) 


| tu (SS) [tu] tu (SD) [tu] 


Fic. 1. Chawte terms ordered as in a two-section system. (It will be realized that the ab- 
breviations in parentheses are not to be regarded as definitions of the categories, but are simply 
those genealogical positions concordant with the categories for which explicit specifications are 
reported.) 


Though there is a considerable fit between the terms and the postulated sys- 
tem, there remain certain puzzles; but some of these can be cleared up to a 
certain extent by reference to the only Kuki two-section system for which we 
have a terminology, viz., the Aimol.® The two terms i and #7 for position Ila 
are not exceptionable: they are also found among the Aimol. What is not 
found, however, is the equation FZ=MBW and the ascription of two sepa- 
rate terms to the FZ; and if these features are regarded as dubious one of the 
crucial equations goes. It would not be surprising if, in IIb, FZH (rang) were 
simply distinguished from MB (pu), for this is also the Aimol usage; but the 
ascription of both these terms to FZH (compounding Hodson’s and Roy’s 
reports) is dubious. If the term rang denotes FZH, as Hodson’s Manipur 
Durbar source told him and as common Kuki usage leads us to expect, then 
pu probably does not, and another equation (MB=FZH) goes. That siblings, 
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parallel cousins, and cross-cousins are all in one category, however, is not so 
dubious as it would seem; for although it is quite uncharacteristic of two-sec- 
tion systems in general, a very similar categorization is reported (with appar- 
ent reliability) from the Aimol. (The Purum denote both the sister and the 
matrilateral cross-cousin by the same term. This is not characteristic of a 
matrilateral system either, but it is of importance that it does in fact occur 
with such a system in an Old Kuki tribe, and in apparent conflict with the 
alliance system.) The equation MBS=FZS is not found among the Aimol, 
but this does not invalidate the Chawte report, which is structurally con- 
sistent. Tu=ZD agrees with the Aimol. 

The first two of the terminological equations, then, are invalidated or 
highly dubious; but the others stand without serious contradiction. by struc- 
tural analysis or py comparison with the Aimol terms. If this were all, the 
ethnographic position would not be intolerably unsatisfactory; but there 
remains the analysis of the alliances. 

Reordered and tabulated in such a way as to show the complete scheme of 
alliances, the relationships reported by Roy from the point of view of the 
man are as in Table 4. 


TABLE 4. AFFINAL ALLIANCES (Roy) 
J,M,MM H J, MM,T 

H, Pi, T J H, M 

M Pi, T 

H, Pi, T MM JH, Pi 
M,MM,T J,M,MM,T 
H, M, Pi T J, M, MM, Pi. 


When constructed from the woman’s point of view the scheme is slightly 
different, as in Table 5. 


TABLE 5. ALLIANCES (FEMALE EGo) 


J, MM H J, MM, Pi, T 
H,Pi J H,M 
H,Pi MM 4H, Pi 

H,M,MM,T Pi J,M,MM,T 

H,M,Pi T M,Pi 


In recording his two versions, however, Roy overlooked the fact that the 
alliances prescribed for a man must compose a precisely identical scheme with 
those for a woman. Assuming the correctness of each item in both tables, any 
disparity between them must therefore be due to omission; but the duplica- 
tion is of ethnographic value, since each table largely confirms the other. 


te 
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The complete scheme of Chawte alliances must be examined in a combined 
table, as in Table 6. 

The only feature of this scheme which is as it should be is that the descent 
groups maintain their exogamous character. But if the descent groups are 
really alliance groups, these alliances are inconsistent with a matrilateral 
prescriptive marriage system. They are also inconsistent with a two-section 
system, for there is no way in which the groups (as they stand) can be arranged 
into two exogamous sections with bilateral alliance. Given this record, there 
are two possibilities: either the system is breaking down, or the alliance 
groups are segments of these descent groups as among the Purum. The first 
possibility is supported by Roy’s report that the council of elders is notably 


TABLE 6. COMBINED SCHEME OF CHAWTE ALLIANCES 


J,M,MM H J, MM, Pi, T 
H,Pi,T J 
J,Pi,T M 4H,Pi,T 
H,Pi,T MM H, Pi 
H,M,MM,T J,M,MM,T 
H,M,Pi  J,M,MM,Pi 


concerned with breaches of marriage rules, by Bose’s statement that in mod- 
ern times there is a slackening of the marriage regulations, and by similar re 
ports from other Kuki tribes which indicate that this is a general phenomenon. 
One should not too readily accept such an explanation (cf. Needham 1956: 
173; 1958a:85, 87), but in this case it must be admitted as a serious possi- 
bility. As to the second possibility, the ethnography offers us no means of 
making a decision. The number of descent groups, however, and the absence 
of any reported dual grouping (cf. Aimol, Anal) permit at least the conclusion 
that a two-section system is unlikely. 


III 


It is difficult to know what to make of this extraordinary situation. Chawte 
social structure has been examined by other social anthropologists with inter- 
ests similar to those of this paper, but their examinations were conducted only 
briefly and incidentally. Ruhemann, citing Shakespear and Roy, treats the 
Chawte as possessing a matrilateral prescriptive marriage system (1948: 
184-5). Her method of arranging the relationship terms (p. 187) does not 
however display the character that she assigns to the system which they or- 
der.” Lévi-Strauss, using only Shakespear’s data, represents the Chawte as 
practicing matrilateral alliance (échange généralisé), distinguishing a cycle of 
four terms within which are two three-termed cycles (1949:329; cf. Table 
2)." Leach lists the Chawte as one of a number of Kuki tribes alleged to prac- 
tice “marriage in a circle,’ and maintains that in not a single case does the 
empirical evidence provided by the ethnographers tend to support this propo- 
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sition (1951:35); but he does not present an analysis specifically of the 
Chawte. In general, he finds that the assumption that the clans among the 
Old Kuki tribes of Manipur are in some way a species of “marriage class” has 
so prejudiced the ethnographic description of the region that ‘for compara- 
tive purposes the material is almost useless.’”’” 

The circumstances of the ethnography may provide some answer to the 
conflict of evidence. We have examined those of Shakespear’s work, and Hod- 
son’s slight material presents no problem. Bose and Roy were students under- 
going instruction in field research, and it does not seem that they or any of 
the University of Calcutta group spoke or understood any Kuki language. 
Roy says explicitly that none of the investigators in 1931 (the year from 
which his own material dates) knew Meithei or Chawte: the interpreter was a 
Vaiphei (a member of another Old Kuki tribe) who himself knew no Chawte 
but put questions in Meithei and translated the answers into broken Hindi. 
Also, his way of relaying informants’ statements gave Roy some cause for 
concern. Roy acknowledges the possibility of unreliability in the data regard- 
ing “social organization and customs’ (1936:154-5). Such circumstances 
could explain much, but not the terminological equations, which Roy did not 
analyze systematically and whose significance he did not perceive. In fact, the 
more uncertain the means by which the information was acquired, and the 
sketchier Roy’s analysis, the more noteworthy are the precise genealogical 
specifications which he reports. Moreover, Roy’s incidental record of Vaiphei 
terms of relationship obtained from his interpreter (1936:146-7) is on the 
whole structurally correct, though it contains numerous particular errors. 
Analysis of these terms leads to the clear conclusion that Vaiphei society is 
based on matrilateral alliance (Needham 1959a); and the presumption is that 
if the Chawte had possessed a structurally similar terminology Roy’s ethnog- 
raphy would have reflected it also in some comparable degree. 

We know that even in Shakespear’s day the Chawte had been consider- 
ably influenced by Manipuri culture: they had abandoned the traditional 
Kuki house style and copied the Meithei, and had adopted both Meithei 
deities and a Meithei name for their own (1912:151, 158-9). They no longer 
built the bachelors’ house, according to Roy (1936: 136); and Bose also reports 
that they had been much influenced by their highly cultured neighbors, the 
Meithei (1933). Changes of a general cultural kind may account for the dis- 
integration of a system of prescriptive alliance, but they cannot possibly be 
the reason that the Chawte evidences point to two quite different types of 
system. 

It does not seem possible, either, that the Bishenpore Chawte have been 
confused with a two-section society, or have merged with one, for there are 
none reported in their neighborhood. That this might well have happened is 
shown by Shakespear’s information on the two-section Ronte, another Old 
Kuki group: these were very few, and were classed by the Meithei with the 
Tamu Chawte close to whom they lived (1912:173). Brief observations there 
could easily have led an ethnographer to report the Tamu Chawte themselves 
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as having a two-section system, or to record contradictory evidence of the sort 
that we have been examining; but such a consideration apparently cannot ap- 
ply to the Bishenpore Chawte. 

Finally, since the earlier reports persuasively indicate that the Chawte 
practiced matrilateral alliance, we cannot readily think that by the time of 
Roy’s investigations their alliance system had changed into a two-section sys- 
tem. Such a change would be contrary to historical inferences from the Old 
Kuki ethnography and from Indonesian accounts of such systems, and in any 
case is a structural change unlikely to occur. 

I tend to conclude that Chawte social structure was based on matrilateral 
alliance; but the only safe conclusion is that Chawte ethnography is too con- 
fused and contradictory to be of any secure use in comparative studies or 
theoretical analysis. 


NOTES 

! This study is part of a comparative analysis of prescriptive marriage systems among the 
Kuki tribes of the Indo-Burma border, a survey which is itself intended for inclusion in a theo- 
retical monograph. 

2 Also known in the literature as Chothe, Chéte, Chote, Chohte, and Chauthe. There is no 
information on the precise origin and meaning of this name. The only similar word I have been 
able to discover is the Lushei sawh-té, cat (Lorrain and Savidge 1898:228), a meaningless parallel 
and especially since the Purum word (see “History and ethnic affiliations”) for cat is had-ton 
(Grierson 1928:115). Carey and Tuck render a Chin word ¢e as “people,” as in the names of 
Kuki-Chin tribes such as the Taute and Sokte (1896 (1): 127); cf. Lorrain and Savidge te, a plural 
suffix (1898: 188). In Purum #e is a diminutive suffix. 

3 Lévi-Strauss, citing Shakespear (1912:155), writes that the Chawte bridewealth goes to 
the bride’s mother, brothers, and maternal uncle, to the exclusion of the father (1949:375); but 
the report actually relates to the Kolhen, another Old Kuki tribe, not the Chawte. 

4 Though it is not explicitly said of the Chawte, this is a universal sign of agreement to the 
union among the Kuki-Chin tribes on both sides of the Burma border. 

5 The name Khulen probably derives from the Meithei k/ul, village, and len (‘‘a word not 
now found in Meithei but common in Thado’’), great, and means “big or parent village” (Hodson 
1908:98). It may therefore be relatively recent as a designation of this village, dating from the 
fission of Changninglong, and not in use when Shakespear made his enquiries. It is not recorded 
what name the Purum village bore before the establishment of the new villages. 

6 This has theoretical consequences for an analysis of Purum society which I shall examine 
elsewhere. These in themselves constitute puzzles of a most confusing kind, but such difficulties 
confront us whichever of the possible interpretations we put upon the ethnography. 

7 The distinction between descent group and alliance group is essential to the analysis of 
prescriptive marriage systems (Needham 1957: 173; 1958a:85; 1958b: 200). 

8 Cf. comparative lists in Grierson (1928) and Shafer (1952). 

® T have made a structural analysis of Aimol society (as of every Kuki tribe with a prescriptive 
marriage system), and this will appear in due course (Needham 1960a). I should make it clear, 
though, that Aimol society is not by any means a straightforward two-section system. In certain 
respects, in fact, it is halfway between symmetric and asymmetric alliance; and it is in these re- 
spects that it may be peculiarly relevant to an assessment of the Chawte situation. 

0 This is a major failing of the method, for within one table she collates and categorizes in 
identical fashion the terms from two-section and from matrilateral alliance systems, as well as 
from tribes which practice no form of prescriptive marriage at all. 

4 N.B.—In his diagrams Lévi-Strauss uses the direction of the arrow to point to the group 
from which wives are obtained and not to indicate the direction in which the women are trans- 
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ferred. Also, his diagram of the Chawte system (1949:329, Fig. 47) is misleadingly constructed 
and permits three mistaken inferences involving the alliances of Thao, viz.. T-K, M~T, 
MK~T (cf. above, Table 2). 

12 T should ascribe greater influence to the assumption, propounded by Chattopadhyay (1931) 
and presumably taught by him at the University of Calcutta, that systems of regulating marriage 
such as those which the ethnographers of the Kuki encountered were to be explained by the dom- 
inance of matrilineal societies by patrilineal immigrants. 
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HE importance of kinship, consanguineal and simulated, in the instru- 

mental activities of simpler peoples has long been recognized by eth- 
nologists. In monographic studies like those of Malinowski (1935), Firth 
(1929; 1946), and Tax (1953), the role of kinship in technological performance, 
power relationships, and economic transactions has been described in detail. 
In recent research on non-Western societies which are undergoing industriali- 
zation, it has become evident that kinship and other forms of “‘pre-industrial”’ 
social organization are extremely important for organizing all types of eco- 
nomic and political activity. Comhaire (1956), Salz (1955), Nash (1956), and 
others have pointed out that kinship in the non-Western world is a tenacious 
system which is not only crucial in determining the course of change, but 
which also may become an instrument by which economic and political change 
might be introduced. 

Ethnographic information on the instrumental functions of kinship sys- 
tems has sometimes been used as evidence that while kinship has such func- 
tions in tribal society, they are weak or absent in industrial society. The prop- 
osition that extended kinship systems are incompatible with the needs of an 
industrial society has figured importantly in such approaches to acculturation 
and modernization as folk-urban theory and Weberian historical sociology. 
With research, cases which provide contrary evidence have been increasing in 
number (e.g., Despres 1958; Miner 1939; Levine 1955; Rubin 1951; Francis 
1955). While specific explanations have been given for these “exceptions,” 
the increase in their number seems to call for a more systematic conceptualiza- 
tion than has heretofore been provided. This theoretical inadequacy motivated 
the authors to undertake an examination of kinship and instrumental activity 
based on a review of a number of typical cases from different societies. 

In the examination of the instrumental functions of kinship systems, the 
immediate problem confronting the authors was the complexity and variabil- 
ity of the phenomena. The case studies reported in detail later illustrate this. 
In Japan, for example, one finds work groups (oyabun-kobun systems) which 
have ‘‘boss-henchman”’ patterns of relationship characterized by simulated 
blood-kinship ties and serving specific economic and political objectives 
(Ishino and Bennett 1952; Ishino 1953). Another Japanese system is called by 
Bennett the nakama (Bennett MS). This is a system of hiring small groups of 
workers usually consisting of immediate neighbors and blood or affinal rela- 
tives. Such nakama display few ritual observances and no simulated kinship 
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ties. A different pattern is found in the Hindu jajmani system which consists 
of hereditary economic relationships of a lineage or kinship type existing be- 
tween individuals or families of different castes (Gould 1958; Wiser 1936). In 
the Philippines, kinship systems with instrumental functions take the form 
of bilateral kindreds which utilize both blood and simulated kinship ties for 
the purpose of organizing political factions and selecting candidates for high 
political office (Lande 1958; Sibley personal correspondence; and Pal 1956). 
Still another variation in the use of kinship as the basis for instrumental activi- 
ties is reported by Fallers (1956) in his analysis of ““Bantu bureaucracy.” In 
the villages of the southern Busoga, Fallers encountered instances of simulated 
clans which were formed without regard for actual kinship ties for the purpose 
of legitimizing property ownership and political authority. 

Only two characteristics appeared to be generalizable across the entire 
range of cases we found for analysis in the anthropological literature? (1) in 
each instance these systems were found to be associated with particular old, 
pre-industrial cultural traditions; and (2) the cases were predominantly associ- 
ated with societies undergoing modernization. Aside from these two charac- 
teristics each case had its own unique dimensions and called for an expiana- 
tion which had to take into account the specific historical and socio-cultural 
context. At the same time, it seemed to the authors that cross-cultural com- 
parison ought to yield more significant generalizations. 

Assuming, therefore, that some kind of order must underlie the variability, 
the authors proceeded to experiment with a number of concepts which might 
yield the nature of that order. Considered first were standard techniques and 
models utilized in kinship analysis. These were found to be inadequate for two 
reasons. First, they failed to provide an explanation as to why both bilateral 
and unilineal systems (as well as combinations of the two in some cases) were 
equally useful for organizing instrumental activity. (One would have expected 
that the flexibility of bilateral systems would make them more useful than 
unilineal systems in adjusting to changing economic and political conditions.) 
Second, kinship models failed to explain how such systems work; that is, how 
rational and instrumental decisions could dominate the more traditional con- 
stellation of blood relationships while, at the same time, preserving that tra- 
ditional constellation intact. 

Next, the Parsonian “‘pattern variables” were applied systematically to 
the data in search of a more generalized explanation.’ It was found that if and 
when we were willing to infer the individual’s values about other individuals 
and objects of social action (inferences for which we had very little data), the 
pattern variables could be systematically applied. This yielded a tentative 
classification approximating a “‘nominal scale” upon which each of the cases 
could be placed.* After considerable study, approximately twenty cases of kin- 
ship systems with instrumental functions were classified in this manner. How- 
ever, two difficulties emerged which led us to conclude that the pattern vari- 
ables were inadequate for a cross-cultural comparison. First, each case mani- 
fested a unique pattern which prevented us from developing a general typol- 
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ogy in terms of which commonalities could be expressed. The difficulty here 
seems to be that the pattern variables force the social analyst to focus atten- 
tion on the normative aspect of culture to the exclusion of other dimensions 
(e.g., the functions of tradition, the stability or instability of specific tradi- 
tions, etc.). In other words, the pattern variables appear to be adequate for 
deriving a logical nexus (i.e., an interpretative explanation) which renders the 
phenomena understandable to the observer when the cultural dimension can 
be assumed to be constant (e.g., for comparing different systems within the 
same culture). However, they are inadequate when the cultural dimension 
varies (e.g., when systems from different cultures or differing parts of one 
culture are compared). 

The second difficulty with the pattern variables is related to the first. We 
found that the classification of a given case in terms of the variables depended 
upon which aspect of the case one took as the point of departure. For example, 
if the traditional cultural values of the Japanese oyabun-kobun systems were 
stressed, then the pattern variable, “collectivity orientation,’’ seemed most 
appropriate for classifying the system (i.e., the members valued their group 
associations, rituals, etc.). On the other hand, if the system was studied with 
reference to the organization of instrumental activities performed, then “‘self- 
orientation” turned out to be the most appropriate classifier (i.e., the mem- 
bers worked for profit, wages, etc.). This need not be construed as a criticism 
of the pattern variables, since it would be permissible to use them segmentally. 
However, our objectives included not only analysis, but synthesis; that is, 
some way of handling the systems as wholes, within their social and cultural 
contexts. Here the pattern variables could give us little help. 

Thus, at this stage the problem which confronted the authors was the 
familiar one of bridging the gap between a cultural analysis on the one hand and 
a behavioral analysis on the other. Kinship structure, insofar as it represents an 
historical and traditional system of symbols and meanings, is a cultural vari- 
able. The performance of specific tasks, whether it involves the production of 
specific products or services or the pursuit of political goals, is a behavioral 
phenomenon; that is, the performance of tasks, unlike a system of symbols and 
meanings, is intimately related to conditions of time and place. 

The difficulties which accompany any attempt to integrate the analysis of 
cultural systems (which, for analytical purposes, can be considered without 
regard to spatial-temporal dimensions) with the analysis of behavioral sys- 
tems (which must be considered with reference to action in a temporal-spatia! 
context) also prevented us from utilizing one or more of the various historical 
typologies like folk-urban theory. Such theoretical constructs as folk-urban 
appear to be quite adequate for the analysis of long range historical phenom- 
ena where temporal exceptions give way to the homotaxic assumptions made 
by the type. On the level of behavioral systems (e.g., a particular instance of a 
particular kinship system having specific instrumental functions) homotaxic 
assumptions cannot be made: the exceptions become the rule, so to speak. The 
difficulties in applying historical typologies to the analysis of action or of liv- 
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ing societies can be appreciated when one compares Redfield’s The Primitive 
World and Its Transformations with his Little Community (Redfield 1953; 1955). 

From these exercises we learned that certain sets of variables seemed to 
emerge as being theoretically significant to the analysis of our data. On the 
one hand, we found that there were specific rules or norms which governed 
the pattern of kinship relations, somewhat independent of the instrumental 
activities associated with them. In the Philippines, for example, there were 
rules which controlled the relationship of individuals in bilateral kindreds. 
These rules were supplemented by another set which governed the relation- 
ships between individuals who were related through the performance of tradi- 
tional rituals such as Christian baptism. We also noted that there were other 
rules which governed the performance of instrumental activities. In the case of 
the oyabun-kobun system these rules related to job performance, job security, 
the organization of work activities, criteria of efficiency, or standards of qual- 
ity of product. Finally, over and above these sets of rules, there existed his- 
torical and cultural patterns which not only provided the structural and ideo- 
logical setting within which kinship rules and activity rules were related in 
given circumstances, but which also, in part, defined the role of kinship in 
classes of situations. 

For example, the role of kinship within a culture characterized by a caste 
hierarchy (as in the case of India) is different from the role of kinship within 
a culture characterized by the absence of caste. In India, one can certainly say 
that caste is the fabric of which the society is made and kinship is one means 
of preserving that fabric. However, kinship in the Hindu jajmani system also 
becomes a means of circumventing the limitations of caste for economic and 
political activities. In Japan, kinship is one means of preserving general 
hierarchal values. The ritual kinship within the oyabun-kobun system, how- 
ever, is a means by which hierarchal values can be consciously and rationally 
exploited for economic and political purposes. In the Philippines, bilateral 
kindreds are one source of power in a more or less democratic culture. The 
consolidation of bilateral kindreds for political purposes is a means of increas- 
ing the power and wealth of kindred groups. In each case, the general culture, 
explicitly or implicitly, prescribes a somewhat different role for kinship. At 
the same time, it serves to define a particular relationship between kinship 
tules and the rules which govern instrumental activities. 

By this time it should be evident that we found it necessary to distinguish 
between two basic components of the groups under analysis. First, we de- 
fined the culture or ideology of a group, a category consisting of certain rules 
and values associated with social relations, ceremonial life, economic activi- 
ties, and any other aspect of social life. These cultural patterns define the 
“oughts” and ‘‘shoulds”’ of the relationships and activities of men and, in the 
course of social life, such norms may or may not be adhered to. Ideological 
systems tend to be equilibrious, relatively conservative, and available to indi- 
viduals as general cultural knowledge. Now, while ideology logically can ac- 
company any and all aspects of human affairs, we shall, for our special pur- 
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poses, use the term chiefly to refer to the rules and norms of kinship relations. 

We have chosen to refer to the second major component as activity. Log- 
ically this includes all activities: economic, religious, social, and so on. How- 
ever, in our analysis we shall use activity primarily to refer to the instrumental 
aspect of our groups; that is, economic and political activities. The nature of 
activity is such that constant change takes place—to a greater degree, at 
least, than for cultural ideology. Instrumental activities constantly require 
adaptation to the material conditions which prevail at a given time and place. 
In addition, they constantly adapt to the changing technological scene, and 
to alterations in social life due to diffusion and social contact. While activities 
can, in part at least, be oriented toward the sanctioning and maintenance of 


ideology (e.g., in the ‘‘theocratic irrigation state”), this orientation is usually ) 
continually qualified by conditions of subsistence and affluence. Consequently, 
groups and individuals come to possess rules or principles’ of activity which 
are expressly developed for the purpose of making practical adjustments to , 
a changing reality.® : 
From this point of view, then, activities are not conceived as being in b 
equilibrium. The utility of the distinction between ideology and activity lies 
in the fact that the relationship of ideology to activity becomes problematic. 
The two may vary (from time to time and place to place) from complete inde- 
pendence to cases where the activity is almost an exact replica of the ideology. 
Thus, we can construct hypotheses about change and modernization which tiv 
may be tested with available data. For example, when the ideological pattern a 
differs appreciably from the form of the activity, we may ask how extensive shi 
changes in activities have to be to bring about significant changes in ideolog- . 
ical patterns. When activity changes are extensive and rapid, and cultural or 7 
ideological patterns remain stable, what mechanisms exist or come into exist- a 
ence to circumvent potential conflict and provide for consistency? To what te 
extent is the incompatibility of extended kinship structures and rational instru- 
mental functions (as is the case in most Western societies) a matter of genuine 
structural incompatibility or a result of conflicting ideologies (e.g., kinship on 
values vs. bureaucratic values, or folk values vs. urban values) ?? trie 
The data available to the authors on most of the cases were not sufficiently un 
complete to answer the above questions. However, systematic application of tion 
this theoretical approach to the available data suggested the possibility of gen- Exa 
eralizations that had not been forthcoming in our previous analyses. The case ing | 
studies to follow are only illustrative of this approach and represent typical da 
variations. babs 
1. THE OYABUN-KOKUN AND RELATED SYSTEMS IN JAPANESE SOCIETY ‘tug 
Oyabun-kobun is a system of “boss-henchman” relationships featuring Ps 
simulated blood-kinship ties and serving various ideological, economic, and te 
political objectives of Japanese society. The system is culturally derived from si 
a pattern of relationships in which the roles can be described in terms of Japa tate 


nese familial-feudal institutions. Simulated or ritual kinship customs are 
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known from early times in Japan (Asakawa 1903; Odaka 1950), but the spe- 
cific oyabun-kobun pattern seems to have developed in the late feudal period 
(ca. early 1800’s). Thus, in addition to the emphasis on familism, or the tra- 
ditional segmented patrilineal system characteristic of Japanese society, there 
is an emphasis on patterns of feudal hierarchy and noblesse oblige. In essence, 
the oyabun-kobun system utilizes the “particularistic” principles of a blood 
kinship system in conjunction with hierarchal feudal patterns interwoven 
with the former by the existence of elaborate rituals (Ishino 1953; Ishino and 
Bennett 1952). 

The ideal roles of the participants may be outlined as follows: the oyabun 
typically is visualized as a ritual parent or father, to whom is owed the respect 
and loyalty expected of the father in traditional Japanese family organiza- 
tion. The kobun are considered as ritual children of the oyabun, and are ex- 
pected to obey his orders and accept his decisions as to their needs. Ritual ela- 
boration of the relationships includes a variety of ceremonies. One form is the 
jingi ceremony in which a new worker formally applies for admission into a 
kobun group. Initiation ceremonies for new members include pledges of ritual 
brotherhood; the symbolic drinking of “‘blood”’ (wine, salt, fish) which is an 
element in the Japanese marriage ritual; and the bestowal of a new “family 
name”’ on the initiate. The blue happi coat, widely used throughout Japanese 
industry, may bear the crest and name of the “‘boss.” 

While on the level of traditional cultural ideology oyabun-kobun is a rela- 
tively stable system of symbols and meanings, on the level of activity it is 
sufficiently variable to give rise to cases representing a wide range of relation- 
ships of ideology to activity. That is, cases can be found where the ideological 
pattern is so rigidly adhered to that ideology and activity cannot be distin- 
guished. At the same time, cases can be found where ideology and activity 
exist independently of one another. In the latter cases oyabun-kobun, as a 
system, often has little significance beyond that of a pattern of joking rela- 
tionships. 

The cases of oyabun-kobun systems which illustrate identity of ideological 
and activity patterns exist among certain provincial and special craft indus- 
iries, where the ‘‘master’” has complete paternalistic authority over his ap- 
prentices, workers, and their families, and where the entire system of produc- 
tion is worked out in terms of these familial-feudal relationship patterns. 
Examples would be the old craft iron foundries (Odaka 1950); traditional fish- 
ing industries, where the boats were owned by one paternalistic entrepreneur 
who even furnished housing for his ‘‘sons” (his crewmen); and the traditional 
tabuki theater guilds, where even the name of the major actors descended to 
ritual sons (apprentices). 

Another group of cases illustrates the use of oyabun-kobun patterns as 
cultural ideology upheld by ritual but in conjunction with an organization of 
activities which departs from these patterns. These cases can be found in a 
tumber of industries, many urban, which involve seasonal or erratic labor 
recruitment, territorial monopolies, and sometimes a low level of skill. In these 
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cases, the industrial tasks and direction of labor may be carried out with mod- 
ern techniques and efficiency, but the oyabun-kobun ideology is used mainly 
at the managerial level in a ritualistic way to enforce monopoly, cement profit- 
able economic combinations, and preserve a level of wages. Such examples 
can be found in the forestry and wood-products industries (Bennett 1958) 
urban construction industries, dockyard workers, street stall operator guilds, 
and even racketeering groups. In many cases the term “‘boss-henchman sys- 
tem” can be used to describe the general structure of these groups. 

A final group of cases includes those in which the ideological patterns of 
the oyabun-kobun system are utilized as techniques to organize labor but do 
not become part of the activities of labor. In many instances, due to various 
labor and ecological conditions (the underdevelopment of certain resources 
and techniques; situations of low wages but high demand), employers may 
adopt some of the patterns of the oyabun-kobun system in order to keep 
workers, outbid a competitor, or locate suitable deals, even though they do 
not take these patterns seriously as ideology, that is, as the one and only way. 
In one case investigated (Bennett MS), that of crews of lumbermen who work 
fairly regularly for single timber dealers, it was found that the members of 
the group, the dealer and the lumbermen alike, used oyabun-kobun terminol- 
ogy in jest, and of course demanded none of the elaborate ritual that accom- 
panies manifestations of the system in cases where it operates with traditional 
ideology as a norm for organization. In such cases, practical circumstances 
may cause the economic agents to resort to practices resembling the true 
oyabun-kobun system, but without its ritual or its compulsions (e.g., in some 
of the earlier cases it is often as difficult for the worker with simulated kin 
rank to leave the group as it is hard for him to obtain membership. However, 
in this third type of situation, workers can leave when they wish, and are 
usually hired by normal business and industrial hiring methods). 


2. THE HINDU JAJMANI SYSTEM 


In the case of the Hindu jajmani system we find a hereditary system of 
economic relationships of a lineage or kinship type existing between indi- 
viduals or families of different castes, whereby each provides the other with 
goods and services which the other needs, but which they are not permitted to 
provide for themselves due to caste rules of occupational specialization. The 
caste system provides the cultural ideology by which various groups within 
the community are related to one another. The economic needs of the Hindu 
community crosscut the caste hierarchy, but the ideological principles of caste 
prevent the higher caste person (jajman) or family from performing menial 
tasks associated with food production and certain handicrafts. Thus, the jajman 
inherits a purjan or worker who has the right to serve the sons of men who 
were served by his father, and to obtain from them the traditional benefits in 
recompense. In terms of our theory, the jajmani system consists of a set of 
ritual principles or usages which provide for economic activities incompatible 
with caste in such a manner as to maintain the traditional cultural component 
of caste structure. In other words, cultural ideology is caste: activity principles 
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are familial. While caste prevents a man from associating with another of 
lower caste, particularly if the lower caste man is considered ‘‘unclean,”’ an 
exception is made where the relationship is one existing between a jajman and 
a purjan, even if the latter is a member of an unclean caste. This case repre- 
sents an example where the principles of instrumental activity are entirely 
different and at variance with the cultural ideology in terms of which relation- 
ships are defined (Gould 1958; Wiser 1936; and Addendum). 


3. PHILIPPINE BILATERAL KINDREDS 


Philippine society, both Christian and pagan, is characterized by the pres- 
ence of widely extended bilateral kindreds. Furthermore, kindreds among the 
Christian lowlanders are heavily augmented by the creation of essentially 
dyadic compadre (simulated kin) relationships among nonkinsmen. In one 
Christian village in the province of Cebu, Pal found that the average family 
head considers himself to be related to one-third of the 286 households in the 
village (Pal 1956:9). 

That cultural ideology in Philippine society merges extensively with eco- 
nomic and political activity is illustrated by the role bilateral kindreds play in 
such activities. Among lowland Christian groups Lande (1958) reports that the 
utilization of kinship ties is particularly striking in the sphere of political or- 
ganization. One provincial political faction studied was traced back for a half 
century to the time when the first national elections were held in 1907. This 
faction has chosen its candidates for high provincial and national offices al- 
most exclusively from among persons related to the faction’s successive lead- 
ers by consanguineal, affinal, or simulated kinship ties. The bulk of its lead- 
ers in various municipalities of the province have also been connected to the 
faction’s provincial leadership by such ties. Lande reports that such factions 
as a whole, when favored by skillful and popular leadership and by a strong 
likelihood of electoral victory, have been capable of a rapid and wide expan- 
sion along kinship lines—for each individual who becomes connected with 
such factions usually brings with him numerous kinsmen, compadres, friends, 
and followers who, in turn, carry along more kinsmen, compadres, friends, and 
followers. Furthermore, the introduction of American institutions has also 
served to augment a closer relationship between ideology and activity in the 
political realm. The necessity of organizing large combinations of politicians 
and voters in constituencies embracing entire provinces has led Filipino poli- 
ticians, in the course of the past half century, to recognize kinsmen far more 
distant from themselves geographically and genealogically, and to enter into 
a far larger number of ritual kinship relationships than does the ordinary Fili- 
pino, Christian or pagan. 


4. AN AFRICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 
Kinship systems have dominated tribal African political and economic or- 
ganization since before the beginning of the colonial era. While in some areas 
of Africa modernization has effected a breakdown of traditional kinship sys- 
tems (Little 1957), changes in other areas has resulted in a reorganization of 
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kinship systems, sometimes along fictive lines, and the addition of new instru- 
mental functions. Such seems to be the case among the East African Soga 
(Fallers 1955; 1956). 

The culture of traditional Soga society consists of several interlocking au- 
thority systems characterized by a highly stratified hierarchy ranging from 
the royal family at the apex down to local village headmen. Patrilineality and 
a system of ascribed rank provides the central basis for political authority in 
the traditional pattern. The royal group’s authority, property, and religion 
extended beyond its own members to the entire state, with the ruler’s rank 
taking precedence over any other. The actual governing of the state involved 
an administrative staff of commoners who are involved in “patron-client’”® 
relationships with the ruler. Since the traditional tribal principle of family 
seniority was acknowledged by the British colonial administration, evidence 
of family genealogies became crucial in establishing legitimate political order. 
Since genealogical claims could seldom be validated and court decisions were 
often based on the traditional power structure, strong personal followings be- 
came of major importance. 

In the villages of southern Busoga, Fallers encountered instances of sim- 
ulated or fictional clans which were formed by the association of men in the 
community without regard for actual kinship ties. Given legal recognition, 
these fictional clans represent a re-establishment of traditional Soga ideology 
for the sole instrumental purpose of handling problems of property and polit- 
ical succession where traditional lineages have been disrupted (by sleeping 
sickness). Fallers states, “These simulated kin relationships have emerged 
under colonialism as devices for re-enforcing authority in a system that has 
come to operate through pressure politics” (1956:122-31). 

In terms of the theory utilized in this paper, Soga society is an illustration 
of a relationship between ideology and activity in terms of which the former 
is rationally constructed and instrumentally used to achieve organization in 
the latter. The situation thus resembles some oyabun-kobun groups, although 
the cultural base is very different.® 


CONCLUSIONS 

The analysis of cases of kinship with instrumental functions suggests con- 
siderations of a more general character. It would seem that two general func- 
tional types emerge from the analysis. Consistent with the theoretical frame- 
work suggested in this paper, these types may be defined in terms of a means-end 
schema. 

1. The first type is characterized by what we shall call a reciprocal means- 
end relationship between the ideological patterns on the one hand and the ac- 
tivity patterns on the other. It is illustrated by the cases of Philippine bilateral 
kindreds, some oyabun-kobun groups, and the Hindu jajmani system. This 
type is characterized by the use of the cultural ideology (kinship rules, values) 
as a means for organizing instrumental activities. At the same time, the pur- 
suit of these instrumental activities is a means of reinforcing the continuity 
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of the traditional culture. In the Philippines, for example, the cultural ideology 
or rules of bilateral kinship are employed instrumentally as a means of organ- 
izing political factions. In turn, political factions serve as a means for con- 
solidating and increasing the political and economic power of bilateral kin- 
dreds. In the jajmani system the cultural rules of traditional kinship are em- 
ployed to organize economic activities in such a manner as to maintain the 
traditional caste patterns of Hindu society. A similar pattern seems to char- 
acterize those traditional cases of oyabun-kobun in which there is a fusion of 
the ideological and activity system (e.g., the old craft-iron foundries, kabuki 
theater guilds). 

2. The second type is characterized by what we shall call a nonreciprocal 
means-end relationship between the cultural system and the activity system. 
This type is characterized by the fact that the culture is exploited in order to 
organize instrumental activities. In turn, the pursuit of instrumental activi- 
ties is not directed toward maintaining the continuity of the traditional cul- 
ture but toward the consolidation of economic and political power within spe- 
cific groups. This functional type is illustrated by the oyabun-kobun “boss- 
henchman” groups and by the institution of fictive clans in the villages 
of southern Busoga in East Africa. In the former instance, oyabun-kobun 
principles are used mainly at the managerial level in a ritualistic way to en- 
force monopoly, cement profitable economic combinations, and preserve a 
level of wages. In the latter instance, fictive clans emerge primarily to legiti- 
mize economic and political power in accord with rules set up by the colonial 
administration which have not adjusted to the fact that traditional clans 
based on blood relationships no longer exist. 

The primary advantage of recognizing the possibility of two functional 
types emerging in the relationship of kinship systems to instrumental activi- 
ties is that it avoids a static conception of structural properties as well as the 
assumption of uni-directionality of change. The analysis of the above cases 
suggests that any type of kinship structure can be rationally employed in the 
organization of instrumental activities. Under changing conditions the rela- 
tionship of kinship structure to instrumental activity may alter in any of sev- 
eral directions. In some instances changes in activity and the relationship of 
kinship to such changes may result in the reinforcement of the traditional 
culture. In other instances it may produce a situation in which the traditional 
culture is not seriously considered other than for the possibilities of exploiting 
it. In still other instances the culture may be maintained on the level of ideol- 
ogy but ignored completely for purposes of organizing economic and political 
activities (a third functional type?). The specific direction the relationship 
may take remains problematic, and, at this point at least, directs our atten- 
tion to the specific historical socio-cultural circumstances surrounding a given 
case. 

The above analysis also would seem to have theoretical implications of a 
more general character. First, it seems to raise issues pertaining to the bound- 
ary-maintaining mechanisms of social and cultural change which anthro- 
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pologists to a large extent seem to have ignored. Second, it contains implica- 
tions as to the kind of theory that might prove to be adequate for the analysis 
of modernization phenomena. 

As to the first problem, the analysis suggests that there are sets.of condi- 
tions which serve as definite boundaries within which social and cultural 
change occurs. These conditions include the characteristics of systems of sym- 
bols and meanings on the one hand and the specific temporal-spatial circum- 
stances within which activities occur on the other. 

With respect to modernization, our analysis suggests that an adequate 
theory would take into account the functional relationships existing between 
the boundary-maintaining mechanisms mentioned above. This would seem to 
direct attention to such questions as the following: (1) Under what circum- 
stances do changes in systems of meaning and symbols occur? (2) Under what 
circumstances do changes reflect merely a new use made of existing traditional 
cultural patterns? (3) What is the tolerance of a culture for changes in activity 
patterns; in other words, how extensive can economic and political changes 
be without effecting changes in traditional patterns of value orientation? 
(4) What can the history of a particular society tell us about the relationship of 
that society’s culture to the kinds of activities which have characterized it? 
Such questions imply that an adequate theory of modernization must bridge 
the traditional gap existing between a cultural analysis on the one hand, and 
a behavioral analysis on the other, if generalizations are to be more meaning- 
ful than the summary statements characteristic of many acculturation studies. 


NOTES 


! The order of our names is alphabetic. The paper is based on the results of a graduate seminar 
conducted by Bennett at Ohio State University in 1958. We are indebted for much of the material 
and many features of the interpretation to the other mefmbers of the seminar: Donald Crim, Car] 
Lande, Arthur Neal, and C. H. Huang. Harold Gould was a member by correspondence. The proj- 
ect had its inception in Bennett’s search for a more comprehensive understanding of certain 
groups in Japanese society in which simulated kinship plays an important role. Services for the 
writing phase of this paper were provided by the Productivity Research Project of the Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station, Operations Research Group, Ohio State University, under a grant by the 
U. S. Air Force Office of Scientific Research. 

2 About twice as many cases were found than appear as examples in this article. References 
to most of these can be found under References Cited. 

’ The “pattern variables” were developed by Parsons in his theory of social action to describe 
the normative orientation of action. They consist of very general terms defining a set of universal 
dimensions or properties of norms of social behavior and interaction. Thus, they are inherently 
patterns of cultural values (Parsons 1951:79). Parsons maintained that there were only five basic 
pattern variables and these could be used to describe any system of social action (p. 59). The first 
three of these pattern variables are derived from the individual’s orientation to social objects or 
to other individuals. These three pattern variables are: (a) affectivity vs. affective neutrality, (b) 
self-orientation vs. collectivity orientation, and (c) universalism vs. particularism. The last two 
pattern variables derive from the properties of social objects in a given social situation. These two 
pattern variables are (a) ascription vs. achievement, and (b) specificity vs. diffuseness. A complete 
analysis and definition of these pattern variables can be found in “‘Values, Motives and Systems 
of Action” (Parsons and Shils 1951:47-275). 

4 Sidney Siegel defines a nominal scale as one which simply uses symbols to classify an object, 
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person, or characteristic. It represents measurement as its weakest level because of the limitations 
imposed by the formal properties of such scales. For an analysis of these properties see Siegel 
(1956: 22-23). The authors believed that if a nominal scale could be devised it would permit us to 
take a systematic sample of kinship systems with instrumental functions, note the frequency of 
appearance of specific types, and infer the statistical significance of appearance of specific types 
relative to other types. 

5 As noted previously, these “principles” might also be considered as “‘values’’ or even “‘ideol- 
ogy,” since, logically, cultural ideas can be attached to any human activity. However, we feel it 
necessary to discriminate between the relatively static overall principles or “‘ideology,’”’ and the 
changing, adjustive rules of activity procedure. In doing so, we are in disagreement with the tend- 
ency in structural-functional social science to unite all “values” in a single analytical category and 
make them uniformly functional in social life. 

6 The sources of our distinction between ideology and activity are as follows: Raymond Firth 
makes a somewhat similar distinction between “social structure”’ (ideology) and “social organiza- 
tion”’ (activity) (Firth 1951:22ff; 1955: 1-18). Our distinction also closely resembles certain defini- 
tions used by Talcott Parsons. He defines culture as an ordered system of symbols and meanings 
which have the property of being learned, shared, and communicated. He defines an “action 
system” as something existing at a particular time and place, and which can exist independently 
of a given cultural system—or in agreement with it, in conflict with it, etc. (Parsons 1951). Other 
paired distinctions emerging from the Harvard school are related to ours; for example, Kluck- 
hohn’s original definitions of “normative” and “behavioral” patterns; and more recently, Clifford 
Geertz’s “logico-meaningful” and “causa!-functional’’ types of “integration” in social life (Kluck- 
hohn 1941; Geertz 1957). 

7 In a study of the use of a bilateral kindred to organize work activities in a New England 
brickyard, one of the authors observed that such kindreds could also be found in certain depart- 
ments in a local woolen mill. In those departments where supervisors did not particularly adhere to 
bureaucratic values, kinship principles seemed to be utilized quite efficiently in organizing work 
activities. In those departments where supervisors were recruited from outside the community 
and did not share in a commitment to kinship values, the extension of kinship in work activities 
seemed to be in constant conflict with the bureaucratic values held by supervisors. In such de- 
partments, kinship was certainly an obstacle to the efficient organization of work activities (Des- 
pres 1958). 

8 We have found it useful to distinguish wherever possible between “patron-client”’ and “‘boss- 
henchman” systems. The latter term connotes a system characterized by stern authority on the 
part of the boss, and relative servility on the part of the henchmen. The former is characterized by 
a more benevolent or paternal role on the part of the patron, and a somewhat more objective atti- 
tude on the part of the client; that is, he remains in the system so long as it serves his needs. It is 
not always possible to make this distinction, due to lack of data given in publications, and of 
course many systems combine features of both. And both are “‘hierarchal” social groups. 

® Another system which seems to be similar to these is reported for San Carlos, a Guatemalan 
community (Gillin 1951; Tumin 1952). In San Carlos two relatively autonomous ideologies coexist : 
that of the indigenous Indian population and that of the Ladinos. While the Indians, in general, 
desire little more than to work their own land, this desire has been largely frustrated by the Ladinos 
who own most of the land. The loss of land ownership by the Indians has tended to produce marked 

disruptions in traditional Indian life. In response to these tensions, the Indians have added to the 
religious pattern of godparental ties that of extracting from one’s Ladino compadres a sense of 
obligation to provide certain privileges such as the rental of milpa land, economic security for In- 
dian widows and orphans, and preferential treatment from Ladino legal authorities when one gets 
into trouble. Hence, a ritual kinship ideology is employed primarily to pursue instrumental activi- 
tles. 
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After this paper was written, the following studies of the Hindu jajmani system and other instru- 
mental systems in Indian village society were published. A preliminary inspection of these publi- 
cations suggests that no substantial revisions of our interpretation of the jajmani system are 
required. 
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Reinterpretations of Christian and Indigenous Belief 
in a Nigerian Nativist Church} 


JOHN C. MESSENGER, JR. 


Michigan State Univeristy 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Anang are located in Ikot Ekpene and Abak Counties of Calabar 
Province and comprise the second largest of the six Ibibio-speaking 
groups of southeastern Nigeria. Numbering approximately 375,000 persons, 
they possess no centralized political organization but are divided into twenty- 
eight village groups (iman), inappropriately termed ‘“‘clans” by the British. 
While the iman is the broadest political entity, the village (obio) is the most 
important one, and within the obio the patrilineage (ekpwk) is the largest kin- 
ship unit, containing both nuclear and extended families. The village group is 
distinguished by the territory it occupies, as well as by dialectical and other dis- 
tinctive cultural traits and a consciousness of unity expressed by its members. 

Although within fifty miles of the Gulf of Guinea, where trade with Euro- 
peans and Americans had been carried on for over four hundred years, the 
Anang were insulated from direct contact with the White man by coastal 
peoples who acted as middlemen in the lively trade in slaves and palm oil 
(Dike 1956:37-41). The Anang were first contacted by the British in 1902, 
when one of the columns of the military expedition sent to subdue the Aro 
(Burns 1955: 209-210) penetrated what is now Ikot Ekpene County. Two years 
later the British set up an administrative district in the area with jurisdiction 
over most of the Anang and neighboring Ibibio and Enyong peoples. Despite 
early pacification of these groups, intensive acculturation did not commence 
until the establishment of the first trading post and Christian mission in the 
region at Ikot Ekpene village a decade and a half later. Between that time and 
1952, eight Christian denominations were installed among the Anang: the 
Wesleyan Methodist in 1919, the interdenominational Kwa Ibo the following 
year, the Roman Catholic Holy Ghost Order in 1925, the Missouri Synod Lu- 
theran in 1936, the nativist African Apostolic the same year, the nativist 
Christ Army in 1940, the Assemblies of God in 1946, and the Seventh Day 
Adventist in 1948. The largest and most active bodies are the Roman Catholic, 
Methodist, Lutheran, and Christ Army, and more than half of the Anang now 
profess one of the new faiths. It is the Christ Army denomination of Ikot 
Ekpene County that was studied in 1952, as part of a larger study of religious 
acculturation (Messenger 1957), and is the central concern of this paper. 

The Anang have reacted to religious acculturation differentially according 
to sex and age groups (Messenger 1959a: 286-299). Women as a whole have em- 
braced Christianity, whereas only young men and boys among the males 
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have done so. Old men are either antagonistic or indifferent toward the en- 
croachment of the alien religion and attempt to preserve indigenous beliefs 
and practices insofar as possible. Middle-aged men, on the other hand, have 
been much more susceptible to conversion, but among those declaring them- 
selves Christian few are orthodox, for they tend to reinterpret Anang and 
Christian forms of worship while retaining many traditional beliefs. The two 
nativist denominations gain their support primarily from men in this age 
category and from women. Young people tend to join missionary churches, 
mainly because only these have the financial backing to provide well-equipped 
and well-staffed schools, hospitals, and other service facilities. Missionaries 
denigrate the nativist bodies for their pseudo-Christian dogmas; thus belong- 
ing to either nativist church means “losing face”’ in the estimation of western- 
ized Anang youth. 


THE INDIGENOUS RELIGION 


Unlike most Africans, the Anang are monotheistic. They worship a sky 
deity (abassi), who is assisted in his task of governing the universe and man- 
kind by over thirty spirits (mvem) residing on earth in shrines, and by souls of 
the dead awaiting reincarnation in the underworld. Most shrines (idem) are 
diminutive replicas of the Anang hut, but individual trees, groves, rocks, and 
ant hills serve to house spirits, and it is before these idem that prayers and 
sacrifices are offered to the deity to be carried skyward by the nnem residing 
within. Although abassi is thought to be both omniscient and omnipresent, 
either directly or through the earth spirit, he lacks ultimate omnipotence, for 
ghosts, witches, and the spirit of evil magic possess powers over which he 
sometimes exerts no control. The Anang do not know where these malignant 
forces originate, and they must be combatted with preventive magic. 

It is believed that human beings possess two souls: one (ekpo ikot) inhabits 
a rock, tree, or animal in the bush and lives only as long as the person to whom 
it belongs, while the other (ekpo) resides in the body and is immortal. The 
latter is the seat of human behavior and personality, and upon the death of its 
bearer either transmigrates to the village of souls (obio ekpo) beneath the earth 
or becomes a ghost (ekpo snyoy). While awaiting reincarnation, the souls of 
ancestors can give aid to their relatives above and are worshipped at shrines 
to which they return—when given permission to do so by abassi—to receive 
supplications. Once reincarnation occurs, the behavior of the individual from 
conception to death and beyond is predicated upon fate (emana) as assigned 
by the deity. However, fate may be modified within narrow limits through 
the exercise of free will by the person. Each act of free will is evaluated ac- 
cording to a divinely enunciated moral code, and the emana of the individual 
altered as a reward or punishment. Rewards range from granting an individual 
many offspring or material wealth to preventing his finger from being cut, 
while punishments range from transforming his immortal soul into a ghost at 
death to causing him to lose an object of little value. The Anang stress acts 
that are punished rather than those that are rewarded, and the severity of 
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chastisement depends upon the nature of the misdeed committed and the pre- 
dilections of the deity. The belief that abassi will punish free-will behavior 
contrary to the tenets of his moral code is the most powerful mechanism of 
social control in Anang society. 

Fate can be altered not only by the arbitrary assaults of malevolent super- 
natural beings and by the exercise of free will, but also by learning what the 
future portends. The Anang consult diviners (abia idisy) when they desire 
knowledge of events to come, and thus they can avoid the harm and com- 
pound the benefits in store for them. The diviners of each iman are organized 
into a powerful secret society (idi2y), and to gain membership a man or woman 
must be chosen by the deity through violent headaches and must undergo a 
long, elaborate, and expensive initiation ceremony. The skilled specialist 
employs many techniques of prognostication, some learned during his initia- 
tion and others invented by himself or purchased from successful colleagues, 
and his insights are gained from abassi through the intercession of the spitit of 
divination (idion). Successful foretelling of the future demands appropriate 
rapport with this nnem and ritualistic perfection on the part of the abia idion, 
coupled with antecedent moral behavior on the part of both diviner and 
client. 

Workers of magic (abia ib2k) of each village group also form a secret so- 
ciety (ibok) whose membership requirements parallel those of the divining 
group, except that women are excluded. A specialist usually offers one of three 
kinds of professional services—prescribing medicines, administering ordeals, 
or controlling rain—and his abilities, like those of the diviner, depend upon 
the successful manipulation of a spirit (ibok) who possesses power emanating 
from the deity. Good and evil magic are seldom practiced by the same worker 
of magic, since members of ibok are restricted to performing} services benefi- 
cial to mankind. If one is discovered practicing sorcery (abia idiok ibok), he is 
expelled and is subject to severe social censure. Evil magic is widely practiced, 
however, both by self-trained practitioners and by former members of ibok 
who have renounced their orthodoxy to practice for lucrative fees. 

The most dreaded of religious specialists is the oath giver (mbiam), who 
controls a spirit (mbiam) that will ruthlessly destroy those who have sworn 
oaths falsely, protect property against theft, and ward off ghosts, witches, 
and the sorcery nnem. Oath givers are not organized into a secret society as 
are diviners and workers of magic, the profession being passed on from father 
to oldest son. Often young men refuse to become mbiam because it requires the 
mastery of countless techniques and rituals, and the oath giver who makes 
even a minor mistake can be killed by the spirit he handles. One swearing an 
oath usually drinks a potion into which the spirit has been called by the prac- 
titioner, and should he be lying, he will perish within a stated interval. The 
oath swearer may direct the nnem to protect a plot of land or a compound 
from theft, and a symbol erected on such property warns the potential thief 
that the feared mbiam is present. Prior to 1947, specialists were assigned to the 
Native Courts, as they had been before to the traditional ones, to administer 
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oaths to litigants and witnesses making conflicting claims. The justices periodi- 
cally swore before the mbiam that they would not accept bribes or express 
favoritism, and these oaths curbed such activities and made for a stable 
judicial system (Messenger 1959b:67-68). 


THE CHRIST ARMY CHURCH 


The denominations that were established among the Anang during the 
first decade of proselyting gained few converts, primarily as a result of the re- 
sistance of indigenous political and religious leaders. But commencing in 
1930, a religious movement whose focus was the miraculous healing power 
of the Christian Holy Spirit swept southeastern Nigeria (Meek 1937:86) 
and led many thousands of Ibo and Ibibio-speaking people to join missionary 
churches, or at least to incorporate certain Christian elements into their 
traditional religions. This “spiritualist”? movement also provided the stimulus 
for the founding of the nativist denominations now active in Ikot Ekpene 
County. 

The Christ Army Church has been extremely successful in converting 
middle-aged men and women by advocating “spiritualism,” by reinterpreting 
Christian and Anang doctrines and rituals, and by supporting indigenous 
customs, both religious and nonreligious, that the missionaries have sought to 
suppress in their own congregations. In Ikot Ekpene County, the denomina- 
tion claims a membership of seventeen thousand persons, or approximately 
one-ninth of the total Christian population. 

Christ Army ecclesiastical organization, parallels the political hierarchy in 
Calabar Province. The churches, or prayer houses (ufok akam), in each county 
form a nearly autonomous unit headed by a single minister (akwa abassi), 
while a bishop (akamba oku abassi) who resides in Bonny is recognized as the 
titular head of the denomination in the province. The latter appoints ministers 
and lesser church officials, receiving a stipend once each year at Christmas 
from the ministers for his support and for the conduct of church affairs at 
the highest level. 

In Ikot Ekpene County the denomination has thirty-two prayer houses, 
as well as a small training institution where future ministers, catechists, 
evangelists, and teachers are given rudimentary indoctrination in the basic 
tenets and procedures of the church. The members of each congregation con- 
tribute weekly offerings and pay for healing and divining services. Neither 
schools nor hospitals are maintained by Christ Army, and hence this income 
provides ample support for the limited activities of the church. 

The minister presides over the main prayer house in Ikot Ekpene village 
and pays frequent visits to the other ufok akam in the county, or appoints as- 
sistants to do so. Assigned to every prayer house is a catechist (isuy utum) 
who conducts weekly services on Sunday and small prayer meetings daily, 
several evangelists (mbio nkukut) who are proficient at inducing possession, and 
a teacher (andikpep) who instructs the communicants in reading and inter- 
preting the Bible. Most church officials are men, but many of the evangelists 
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are women. One of the major reasons why women have been attracted to 
Christianity, especially to the nativist bodies, is that they are allowed greater 
participation, both as clergy and as laity, than they are in Anang religion, 
where men control and acquire the greatest benefits from religious pursuits. 
Cathechists and evangelists are called into their professions by the deity, who 
makes his choice known through effecting recurring headaches in those se- 
lected, just as abassi appoints diviners and workers of magic. Those so desig- 
nated, before being officially accepted by the bishop and undergoing indoc- 
trination, must also exhibit certain spiritual capacities, such as successfully 
foretelling the future or healing the sick. 

In addition to conducting services, the catechist functions as a diviner. 
He prognosticates by becoming possessed by the Holy Spirit (edisana odudu) 
and speaking in a jargon purported to be the voice of the Christian deity 
(afa abassi) transferred to his mouth by the possessing medium; when once 
again in control of his faculties, he is able to recall what he has uttered and 
translate it into Ibibio, and this message reveals some aspect of the future. 
Often edisana odudu directs him to name a book, chapter, and verse in the 
Bible (unwed abassi), and once the state of possession is terminated he reads 
the verse in which future events are indicated, if properly interpreted. Com- 
municants pay for personal divining services during the daily prayer meetings, 
but on Sundays the catechist makes general predictions to the entire congrega- 
tion. The latter most often allude to impending catastrophic events, usually 
associated with acculturation, or to the second coming of Christ. 

Faith healing is performed by the evangelist, who also obtains his power 
from afa abassi through the Holy Spirit. The evangelist places his hands on the 
head of the kneeling church member, whereupon both become possessed. While 
in this condition, edisana odudu is believed to enter first the body of the clergy- 
man and then that of the communicant. Possession as practiced by Christ Army 
followers is a controlled phenomenon, being limited to shaking the arms and 
shoulders while staring skyward, and resembles that of the indigenous diviner 
when he shakes palm kernels, a celt, or a wand to prognosticate at the com- 
mand of the divining nnem. The Anang recognize another type of possession 
in which the one so affected rolls on the ground, races through the village, 
climbs palm trees and huts, and may become destructive of life or property. 
This variety is limited to members of the ancestor society who don masks that 
represent ghosts, and these supernatural beings guide the actions of the mask 
wearers. Violent possession is not practiced by members of this denomination, 
as far as could be determined. 

Healing huts (ufok udond) are located behind the prayer house, and ailing 
members of the church can rent them to remain near the beneficent power of 
the Holy Spirit. These are single room dwellings with cooking and sleeping 
facilities, and individuals have been known to reside in them for periods up to 
a year and a half. Women who believe themselves to be sterile often cohabit 
with a catechist or an evangelist in a healing hut in the’ hope that they will 
conceive through the intercession of edisana odudu. The impregnation of the 
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Virgin Mary is alluded to by women defending this behavior in the face of 
missionary criticism. 


REINTERPRETATIONS OF CHRISTIAN AND ANANG BELIEF 


The Christ Army clergy maintain that their denomination has Biblical 
sanction, as have other Christian churches, and several quotations from both 
Old and New Testaments provide the foundation for Christ Army doctrine 
and practices. The following are the excerpts and the books, chapters, and 
verses of the Bible from which they are derived: 

It shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh; your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy; your old men shall dream dreams; and your young men shall see visions 
(Joel 2: 28-32). 

And signs like these will attend those who believe; with my name they will drive out demons; 
they will speak in foreign tongues; they will take snakes in their hands, and if they drink poison 
it will not hurt them; they will lay their hands on the sick, and they will get well (Mark 16:17-18). 


It will come about in the last days, God says, that I will pour out my Spirit upon all mankind; 
your sons and your daughters will become prophets, your young men will have visions; and your 
old men will have dreams (Acts 2:17). 


These quotations from Joel, Mark, and Acts, as interpreted by church theo- 
logians, validate the prognosticating function of the catechist, especially the 
technique of interpreting “‘foreign tongues,’’ and support the custom of having 
both male and female clergy. Faith healing by the evangelist is substantiated 
in excerpts from Matthew and Luke: 

Then he called his twelve disciples to him, and gave them power over the foul spirits so that they 


could drive them out, and so that they could heal any disease or illness. . . . Jesus sent these twelve 
out, after giving them these directions: . . . Cure the sick, raise the dead, heal lepers, drive out 


demons (Matthew 10:1-8). 

Then he called the twelve together, and gave them power and authority over all the demons, and 
to cure diseases, and he sent them out to proclaim the Kingdom of God and to cure the sick (Luke 
9:1-6). 


By far the most important of these doctrinal cornerstones is the quotation from 
I Corinthians, for in this the whole of the church hierarchy and its functions 


are validated. 


Activities vary, but God who produces them all in us all is the same. One man receives through 
the Spirit the power to speak wisely, another, by the same Spirit, receives the power to express 
knowledge, another receives faith, another, the ability to cure the sick, another, the working 
of wonders, another, inspiration in preaching, another, the power of distinguishing the true Spirit 
from false ones, another, various ecstatic utterances, and another, the ability to explain them 
(I Corinthians 12:4~-11). 


Thus the bishop has the “power to speak wisely”’; the catechist is given “‘in- 
spiration in preaching,” the ability to proclaim “ecstatic utterances” and 
“explain them,’ and the faculty of “distinguishing the true Spirit from false 
ones”; the evangelist has the “ability to cure the sick” and possesses power for 
the “working of wonders”; the teacher has the talent to “express knowledge”’ 
of the Bible and Christ Army dogma; and finally, the communicant, by main- 
taining belief in this dogma, “receives faith” and ultimate salvation. But even 
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more important, this excerpt clearly delineates the role of the Holy “Spirit” 
as manipulator of divine power. 

In Christ Army theology, the indigenous abassi is syncretized with Satan 
(known by that name), and God is believed to rule the universe and mankind 
from his abode in Heaven (2ny2y isoy). The deity is of gigantic physical pro- 
portions possessing Negroid traits, and he lives alone in a compound deep in 
the sky from which he occasionally emerges to roam about the earth. These 
attributes also characterize the deity in the traditional religion, so represent 
reinterpretations. abassi was once a favored angel (called nnem, as are Anang 
spirits), but he called upon humans to build shrines and worship him rather 
than ata abassi and was expelled from Heaven as a result. He now resides in 
Hell (idiok itie), which is syncretized with the village of souls beneath the 
earth, where he commands ghosts, witches, and the Anang spirits. These ma- 
lignant entities are thought to obtain their powers directly from Satan and to 
act upon his orders alone; they cannot attack human beings indiscriminately as 
indigenous belief insists. If he so desires, the Anang deity can order witches 
and ghosts to punish those who have disobeyed his moral strictures, but the 
Christian God is unable to do so, according to Christ Army dogma. These be- 
ings are commanded by Satan to tempt mankind to sin and to attack those 
whom Satan has singled out for punishment—usually persons who have pros- 
pered and led exemplary moral lives. Traditional belief maintains that the 
“good” man suffers evil because he is being punished for a misdeed in a previ- 
ous incarnation, or is attacked by a ghost, witch, or spirit of evil magic acting 
independently. This state of affairs is attributed to the malevolence of Satan 
by Christ Army followers. 

Ancestor worship is firmly supported in the nativist theology. Heaven is 
conceived as a village contiguous to God’s compound where live souls are await- 
ing reincarnation. Recognition of a “bush” soul and an immortal soul persists, 
the former perishing when its bearer dies and the latter either transmigrating 
to obio ekpo or becoming a ghost. What happens to the immortal soul after 
death largely depends upon the nature of the person’s behavior while alive, 
for although fate is still regarded as determining the course of human life, 
the area within which free will operates has been greatly magnified. Christ 
Army members are not nearly so passive in their acceptance of misfortune as 
are traditionalists; instead of bowing to emana, the former make every at- 
tempt to alleviate misfortune by practicing good works, by employing pre- 
ventive magic to ward off Satan’s cohorts, or by seeking the forgiveness of God. 

Life in the village of souls is thought to be identical with life above in 
Anang theology, rewards and punishments being meted out by the deity on 
earth rather than in the underworld. But the Christ Army conception of 
Heaven reveals the influence of Christianity, for this abode of immortal souls 
contains everything that is treasured and sought after in the world below. 
Purgatory has no place in nativist doctrine, but the soul of one who in his 
previous incarnation has not committed evil enough to be assigned to ghost- 
hood will be forced by ata abassi to reincarnate after only a single generation 
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in Heaven rather than after seven, which is the usual duration of a soul’s stay. 
Thus an intermediate stage between Heaven and Hell is in reality recognized. 

Few converted Anang of any denomination comprehend the nature of the 
Trinity (known by that name). The Christ Army clergy hold that long ago 
God instructed his son Jesus (known by that name) and the Holy Spirit to go 
out into the world, the former to bring Christianity to mankind, and the latter 
to heal the sick and injured, to foretell future events, and to grant God’s for- 
giveness for sins committed by Christians. edisana odudu is believed to be the 
most potent of the spiritual beings aiding the deity, and it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that worship of the Holy Spirit dominates the theology of this 
denomination, even though ata abassi is known to possess ultimate power. No 
spirit in Anang religion occupies a like position of prominence. Angels aid the 
deity in his job of governing the universe, performing the numerous services 
Anang nnem are believed to perform; however, particular angels are not syn- 
cretized with particular spirits, as is the case in other West African and New 
World Negro societies (Herskovits 1949:553-558). The function of rendering 
God omniscient and omnipresent has been transferred from the indigenous earth 
spirit to the Holy Spirit in Christ Army theology. 

The members of this church are forbidden to build shrines and worship 
either Christian or Anang supernatural entities before them. Some do in fact, 
however, for belief in the efficacy of certain Anang nnem—especially the female 
fertility and war spirits—persists, and many claim that edisana odudu will 
enter traditional shrines. Some of the younger Anang diviners and workers of 
magic have taken advantage of this latter claim by building special idem to 
house the Holy Spirit, where the power of the Christian deity is called upon 
to supplement the power of abassi in providing services for Christ Army com- 
municants who may consult them. 

The altar of the prayer house is considered a shrine (and called idem) 
housing the Holy Spirit, and sacrifices to God of goats, chickens, yams, and 
palm wine are made before it in traditional manner. On Christian holidays, 
ata abassi is believed to visit the altar directly to receive prayers and sacrifices 
and to bestow benefits on worthy members of the congregation. The catechist 
of one of the smaller outlying prayer houses stated his belief that the souls of 
important ancestors might also enter the altar, but only if given permission by 
God to do so and called upon by the catechist upon receipt of a large stipend 
from the relatives of the deceased. 

There is evidence that the practice of evil magic is increasing among the 
Anang. The primary cause of this condition is that the Native Courts have 
become notoriously corrupt, especially since mbiam specialists were banned in 
1947 and swearing on the Bible substituted; litigants failing to receive 
redress there are seeking personal revenge through sorcery. It is also main- 
tained that witchcraft is increasing since the recent incursion of the region by 
an Efik “witch society.”” The Christ Army clergy attribute the increase of 
sorcery and witchcraft to Satan mustering his forces for a titanic struggle with 
God in the near future, which will see Satan and his forces of evil destroyed, 
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followed by the Day of Judgment. The dead will then be raised and trans- 
ported to Heaven, and there Christ Army believers will sit on the right hand 
of ata abassi and receive benefits superior to those received by members of 
other denominations. “‘Pagans”’ will live in Heaven also, but their lives will be 
little different from what they were upon earth. 

With the growing fear of witches and the spirit of evil magic, much of the 
divining and healing performed by catechists and evangelists involves warding 
off or exorcising these beings. Some of the clergy serve as abia ibok and pre- 
scribe charms believed to contain power instilled in them by the Holy Spirit. 
Many of these charms are identical with those created '\y indigenous special- 
ists, manufactured from materials collected in a sacred forest near the prayer 
house, just as traditional charms are made from objects obtained by the 
worker of magic from his own sacred forest. Other charms are procured from 
mail order houses in Europe and America which deal in magical and occult 
devices; the imported ones are considered especially effective because manufac- 
tured and used by people in Christian nations. Many are purported to be 
aphrodisiacs and are popular among older men who are concerned with waning 
potency, while others are regarded as love potions or blood purifiers. One 
variety, popular with young people attending school, is believed to heighten 
the ability to memorize and reason logically. A number of Christ Army com- 
municants admitted purchasing charms from catechists to perpetrate evil 
magic, but this was stoutly denied by the Ikot Ekpene minister. Those who 
made the claim admitted that the catechists in question instructed them to 
employ the charms only against “‘pagans.”’ Recalling the quotations from 
Mark—‘“with my name they will drive out demons’”—and from Matthew— 
“and gave them power over the foul spirits so that they could drive them 
out”’—it is easy to understand why the clergy regard their practice of magic as 
a legitimate enterprise. 

Christianity has indirectly fostered the spread of immoral behavior among 
the Anang (Messenger 1959c:100-02). Many infractions of indigenous and 
western morality are committed on a broad scale, especially by youths in their 
frantic pursuit of wealth and prestige. Roman Catholicism, by producing the 
sacrament of confession, and Protestantism, by preaching a gospel of salvation 
through faith alone, have created the widespread belief among the people that 
the deity forgives all Christian sinners. Many wear crosses (known by that 
name) because they believe that this will ensure God’s forgiveness for im- 
moral deeds, as well as protect them from being harmed by evil spiritual 
forces. They also believe that edisana odudu is able to obtain forgiveness from 
the deity, and they direct prayers and sacrifices to the Holy Spirit. An im- 
portant reason for the success of the Christ Army Church is the emphasis its 
doctrine places on the Holy Spirit as a dispenser of forgiveness. The clergy 
instruct communicants that ata abassi will forgive all sins so long as belief in 
Christ as Savior is maintained, and these sins are confessed to the catechist 
in a ceremony closely resembling that of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The concept of a forgiving deity is foreign to indigenous dogma, wherein 
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abassi is conceived as one who is largely unforgiving and will punish all mis- 
demeanors, even during a later incarnation of the sinner. Earlier it was pointed 
out that belief in a divine moral code and the ability of the deity to punish 
any deviation from its tenets is the most potent social control device in Anang 
society. The acceptance of this new concept has greatly reduced the efficacy 
of negative supernatural sanctions and has actually encouraged immorality, 
however unintentionally. It proved impossible to determine whether the be- 
havior of Christ Army youth is less moral than that of others who claim to 
be Christian. 

All of the nonreligious customs of the Anang considered objectionable by 
missionaries and colonial officials are supported by the Christ Army Church. 
Teachers excel at quoting obscure passages in the Old Testament of the 
Bible that can be interpreted in such manner as to support the practices of 
polygyny, bride-wealth, fattening prospective brides, killing twins and 
ostracizing their mothers, warfare, pledging and pawning property, and 
sacrificing animals before shrines and at funerals. Many Anang have trans- 
ferred their religious affiliation from missionary bodies to the Christ Army 
denomination because of the latter’s toleration of polygny. The rich esthetic 
content of Christ Army services, which includes elaborate and colorful rituals, 
music played by brass bands, and group singing of hymns using traditional 
rhythms accompanied by hand clapping, is an additional factor making for the 
success of the church in its proselyting efforts. 


CONCLUSION 


Many of the reinterpretations cited above, as well as a myriad of additional 
ones, characterize the belief systems of members of other denominations, both 
nativist and missionary. Lutheran statistics indicate that although fifty 
percent of the Anang and nearby I ibio have been converted to Christianity, 
only an estimated ten percent at most are “true believers’”’ (Nau 1945:161). 
The author believes the latter percentage is considerably exaggerated, and 
that traditional retentions and reinterpretations are to various degrees uni- 
versal among Christianized Anang. In fact, several Anang and Ibibio pur- 
suing university education in the United States, partly supported by mission 
funds, admitted to the author that they have had contact with ghosts and 
witches, both here and in Nigeria. Of the missionary denominations in Ikot 
Ekpene County, the Roman Catholic is by far the most sensitive and re- 
sponsive to this condition, and some of its clergy are willing to accommodate 
Catholic ritual and dogma, at least in some measure, to the deeply rooted 
indigenous religious beliefs of the people. 


NOTE 


1 The author wishes to thank the Social Science Research Council and the Program of African 
Studies at Northwestern University for providing the financial support of the research upon which 
this paper is based. It is a lengthened revision of one delivered before the Central States Anthro- 
pological Society in 1959. 
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Kin Terms of Arctic Drainage Déné: Hare, 
Slavey, Chipewyan! 
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INTRODUCTION 


ORGAN (1871), the Oblate Fathers (1930), and in recent years Honig- 

mann (1946) have recorded kinship terms of the Slave Indians, Atha- 
bascans of the Mackenzie River-Arctic Drainage. Their investigations all pro- 
duced a Hawaiian cousin terminology, wherein all cousins are called by 
sibling terms. This is the “‘characteristic feature” of the ““Mackenzie Basin 
Type” of North American kinship systems delineated three decades ago by 
Spier (1925: 76). The Slave and the Yellowknives are the two Arctic Drainage 
Déné groups included by him in this type. 

It came as some surprise to me, therefore, that in the course of a study of 
contemporary life at ‘Lynx Point,” a Slave band-community on the Mac- 
kenzie River trading into Fort Simpson in Canada’s Northwest Territories, 
three informants out of 13 produced non-sibling terms for cross-cousins. This 
disagreement suggested that there might be more to know about the kinship 
system of the Slave and perhaps other Arctic Drainage Déné than had been 
recorded. But efforts to find worthwhile informants in the course of two sub- 
sequent, brief passages through Slavey territory were not very rewarding. It 
was plain that there has been among the Slave a general loss of knowledge of 
the kinship system. In a three day visit to the Camsell Indian Hospital in 
Edmonton, Alberta, I interviewed four Chipewyans. The extent and condi- 
tions of interaction with these informants, who were bedridden with tuber- 
culosis, were certainly inadequate, and from only two, a man and a woman 
from the LeGoff, Alberta, region, could I evoke enough interest and coherence 
to make their responses usable. A distinction between cross-cousins and paral- 
lel cousins emerged. The employment of Iroquoian cousin terminology was 
unequivocal among the Hare of Fort Good Hope, N.W.T., visited in 1957, 
where informants displayed more knowledge and consistency in kin termi- 
nology than I had ever encountered before. (Spier [1925:77—78] properly placed 
the Hare in his “Troquois Type.’’) 


KIN TERMS AND REFERENTS 


As the introductory passages have indicated, confusion, ignorance, and con- 
tradiction regarding secondary and tertiary relatives were encountered with 
the Slave and Chipewyan informants (and in connection with some tertiary 
relatives, with the Hare as well). In attempting to present the kin terms (Table 
1) and a discussion of them in a manageable form, I have allowed myself some 
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TABLE 1. Kin TERMS AND REFERENTS 


Referents Hare Lynx Point Slave Chipewyan 


Second ascending generation 
GrFa esi etsi setsie 


GrMo a’so etsu setsune 


First ascending generation 


Fa jta, aba! seta, aba! seta 

FaBr, MoSiHu seta eta FaBr?: setaze 
FaSi, MoBrWi ehbe ehmbe setsy 

Mo ene, ama! semg, ene, ama! ene 

MoBr, FaSiHu setzewe se’e MoBr: se’e 
MoSi, FaBrWi sanoge emg, sQ MoSi: sak’ ie 
Fa-in-L esi, setzewe se’e, etsia se’e 

Mo-in-L a’sq, ehbe ehmbe, etsy setsy 

StepFa jta eta setaze 
StepMo emg, sQ enaze 


Ego’s generation 
Hu sedeneli sedene sedene 


Wi setzeke, seitile setzeke setsakwie 
OIBr, OlFaBrSo, OlMoSiSo sonti gunde, sunde OIBr: sonaye 
OlFaBrSo, mn sp: sela 
YoBr, YoFaBrSo, YoMoSiSo _ seSile sete YoBr: seéele 
YoMoSiSo, wn sp: seéele 
OISi, OlFaBrDa, OlMoSiDa satare emba, sembade sare® 
YoSi, YoFaBrDa, YoMoSiDa sede sede sedeze® 
FaSiSo, MoBrSo: mn sp sela seye; gunde, sete 
wn sp sedeniée —? gunde, sete setae 
FaSiDa, MoBrDa: mn sp setzeyune seye; emba, sede setsunaze 
wn sp seiye seye; entba, sede FaSiDa: seve 


A final relatives in ego’s generation 


BrWi, WiSi: mn sp henai seye setsy 
BrWi, HuSi: wn sp seive seye seye 
SiHu, WiBr: mn sp sela seye seve 
SiHu, HuBr: wn sp henai seye setae 
“Sweetheart”: mn sp setsya setsunaze 
wn sp setsia setaeze 
Two Fa-in-L to each other seye seye 
Two Mo-in-L to each other seye seve 


First descending generation 


Son: mn sp seye seZza siyeze 
Son, SiSo: wn sp seye, seZa seZa So: siyeze 
SiSo: mn sp sepa saze saze 

Da, BrDa: mn sp setue setue*® selie 

Da: wn sp setue setue selie 
BrDa: wn sp seSa sede5.7 saraze 
BrSo: mn sp seisq deko,® seZa siyeze 


wn sp seSile saze siyeze 
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TABLE 1.—Continued 


Referents Hare Lynx Point Slave Chipewyan 


SiDa: mn sp sefwi® saze saze 
wn sp setue sede? selie 
SoWi: mn sp sefwi saze, setdue saze 
wn sp seSa seta setae; saraze (N. Chip?) 
DaHu: mn sp seyetoj saze, seta saze 
wn sp seyetoj seto setae 


Second descending generation 
GrCh: mn sp sesi, esi setdue, seta setOue 
wn sp seta, set@ue GrSo: sonayaze!® 
GrDa: saraze’® 


! Vocative only, usually used by children. ? The citing of the referent in the Chipewyan 
column means that a response was obtained for that relative only. * The female informant gave 
no response for FaBrDa. ‘ The male Chipewyan informant gave a term, senae, which he said is 
used for “‘my sibling,” either sex, older or younger than ego and toward any friend. Phonetically, 
it appears possibly cognate with the Hare henai. * The term seiZaa was also given for these sec- 
ondary relatives, and in two instances for grandchild. I have not placed it in the list because, so 
far as I can establish its etymology, it is derived from seye beta, “sibling-in-law his/her baby,” 
and it appears that it may be used generically for many nepotic relatives “when they are little.’ 
® No Slavey male was sure what to call his brother’s daughter. My most alert informant gave 
selue. 7 These responses are open to question. See Appraisal and Table 2. * A regional variant, 
used in the Providence area. ® fw appears to be a standard phonetic shift in Hare from #0 or 6 of 
Slavey: e.g., Hare “loche”’ (a variety of fish) is nofwi, Slavey is no@ie. sefwi may be a cognate of 
the Slavey sei@ue. 1° See text below for further comment. 


judicious rejection of responses for some categories by some informants. In 
the field obvious confusion or apathy of manner sometimes guided me in mak- 
ing these decisions. I must, however, admit the possibility that I may have 
eliminated soi-disant “errors” by informants that fuller knowledge would show 
to have significance, and I ask the reader to bear in mind that some of the re- 
sponses here recorded may be questionable. 

The transcription of the terms represents only a working orthography and 
cannot be considered either strictly phonetic or phonemic. Pitch, for example, 
is not noted. Throughout, I have used the form employed either to designate 
or address the speaker’s own relatives, which usually bears the pronomial pre- 
fix s-, but for convenience I have not included “my” in the English translation 


or designation. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND COMPARISONS OF THE TERMINOLOGIES 


In the following survey, by generation, of the major characteristics of the 
terminologies of the Hare, Slave, and Chipewyan as evidenced in my schedules, 
the comparisons are expanded to include, as concisely as possible, the terms re- 
corded for these groups by earlier investigators. The major sources are, for the 
Hare, Morgan (1871) and Petitot (1876a), although Morgan is not sure of the 
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tribal affiliation of his one informant (female). For the Slave there are Morgan 
(1871) with schedules collected by Kennicott at Fort Liard, the Slave-French 
dictionary of the Oblate Fathers (1930), and Honigmann’s (1946) material 
from Fort Nelson. Curtis (1928) apparently at Cold Lake, Li (1933) working 
at Fort Chipewyan, and LeGoff (1889; 1916) present the only data approach- 
ing preciseness and completeness on the Chipewyan, so the survey of Chipew- 
yan source material is limited to them. (To include the scanty material from 
Goddard [1912] and Birket-Smith [1930] would add nothing further to the 


survey.) 


Ascending generations 

In my Hare, Slave, and Chipewyan schedules, designations for relatives of 
second ascending generation adhere to only two criteria: generation and sex of 
referent, yielding the two terms “grandfather” and “grandmother.” The 
records of the other investigators agree. The two terms used by each dialect 
group are obviously cognate with those of the other two groups. 

Bifurcation is the main principle utilized in the terminology for relatives of 
the first ascending generation. Strictly speaking, and by ignoring etymologies, 
my schedules on the Hare, Slave, and Chipewyan and the records of all the 
other sources (excepting Morgan on the Hare) reveal a bifurcate collateral 
terminology, wherein each member of the trio Mo-MoSi-FaSi and the trio 
Mo-FaBrWi?-MoBrWi are distinguished from one another. The Chipewyan 
apply to FaSi ( and Mo-in-L) a term apparently related to that for “grand- 
mother.” This is also the usage of Morgan’s Hare informant. With the Lynx 
Point Slavey, however, and possibly the Hare, the term for MoSi and FaBrWi 
is a derivative of the “mother” term. And for the comparable trios of male 
relatives—Fa-FaBr-MoBr and Fa-MoSiHu?-FaSiHu*—the three dialect 
groups use slight variants on “father” for FaBr and MoSiHu. (The Slavey add 
the possessive prefix in address, the Hare drop it, and the Chipewyan add the 
affectionate dimunitive-aze.) An exception is recorded by Curtis for the 
Chipewyan, sedehthune being the term for MoSiHu (and Stepfa). Further, he 
equates FaBr and MoBro, ethe (but not FaSi and MoSi). 

The stepparents in my three groups are either equated in address with 
parents or with the parent-variants FaBr (Slave, Chipewyan) and MoSi 
(Slave). Given this latter usage plus the fact that the parent-derivative terms 
applied to FaBr-MoSiHu in all groups and to MoSi-FaBrWi by the Slave are 
at such minimal variance from the parent terms proper, from the “‘sociological 
standpoint” the pattern should probably be considered bifurcate merging, as 
Hallowell (1937:109) and, following him, Eggan (1955:532) have done with a 
similar situation in Northern Algonkian kinship. 

Among the Hare and Lynx Point Slave, father-in-law is equated ter- 
minologically with MoBr and FaSiHu, and mother-in-law with FaSi and 
MoBrWi. An alternative usage is to address parents-in-law by the grand- 
parent terms. This is probably related to the custom of addressing any elderly 
person as “grandfather” or “grandmother,” just as an elderly person fre- 
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quently addresses any individual significantly younger as ‘“‘grandchild.’’The 
reports of the previous workers agree with one or both of these alternate 
usages, except for a unique term, sezia, being applied to father-in-law by 
Honigmann’s Fort Nelson Slave, and a peculiar sex of speaker distinction for 
mother-in-law in Petitot’s Hare material. My meager Chipewyan data yields a 
sort of coalescence of the Hare-Slave alternative usages, Fa-in-L equalling 
MoBr, with the term for Mo-in-L-FaSi of the same root as that for GrMo. 
Curtis, Li, and LeGoff record the same system. 


Descending generations 


Morgan records for the Slave two grandchild terms, man’s and woman’s. 
The Lynx Point Slave use the terms cited by Morgan, se/@ue and seza, but do 
not now consciously observe the criterion of sex of speaker. The Oblates record 
only “grandaughter” (-eledekua). Honigmann finds for the Fort Nelson Slave 
no distinction of sex of speaker but recognition of sex of referent. The present- 
day Hare observe the sex of speaker criterion but are unique in that the male 
speaker ignores polarity, calling his grandchildren sesi or esi, the term for 
“grandfather.”’ Morgan’s Hare data do not correspond in principle or etymol- 
ogies to mine; he records sakenne (“grandson’’) and satoaba (a derivative of 
“daughter’’) for “granddaughter.” Petitot gives no terms for this generation. 
The responses of my two Chipewyan informants correspond to terms given by 
Curtis, Li, and LeGoff—sef@ue (‘‘grandchild”) and a “grandson” and a 
“grandaughter” term. The latter two translate as “little older brother” and 
“little older sister,” respectively. The sex-of speaker distinction in Table 1 is 
probably spurious, due to the inadequate sample. 

It was in the designations for collateral relatives of the first descending 
generation that my Slavey informants, on the whole, showed the most varia- 
tion, confusion, and ignorance, and of the Chipewyans, only the male inform- 
ant responded confidently. Nevertheless, the main weight of the evidence 
seems to place the Slave and Chipewyan systems in accord with that of the 
Hare, the group which appears to have suffered the least dissolution and con- 
fusion in its terminology system. The basic pattern seems to be that of two 
terms for children, ‘‘son’”’ and ‘‘daughter,” these terms being extended to 
children of the sibling of the same sex as speaker. Thus, woman speaking, 
sister’s children are “son” and “‘daughter,” as are a man’s brother’s children. 
There is a tendency to apply to the child of the sibling of opposite sex of 
speaker a term also applicable to a child-in-law. 

There are, however, variations and/or divergences from this general 
scheme. The Slave of the Providence region use a unique term, deke, for 
BrSo, man speaking; the Hare similarly have a special term (not cognate). 
The woman’s term among the Slave for SiDa is “younger sister” and among 
the Hare wnBrSo is “younger brother.”” Among the Hare mnSiSo is sepa, a 
term recorded for only one other relative, SiDaHu. The Lynx Point Slavey 
contributed other alternatives or divergences;* the occasional use of seiZaa has 
been noted in a footnote to Table 1. 
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For siblings’ children Morgan gets only son and daughter terms from his 
single (female) Hare informant. Petitot for the Hare and Li for the Chipewyan 
give only the nephew-niece term saze. LeGoff for the Chipewyan records child 
terms for children of a sibling of the same sex as speaker. A woman calls her 
brother’s children (and her children’s spouses) setchaye (setae); a man calls his 
sister’s children (and his children’s spouses) saze. Curtis provides yet another 
combination: all nieces-nephews are seae-saze except wnSiCh, who are “son” 
and ‘“‘daughter” to her. The Oblates cite only sister’s son for the Slave, giving 
saze. At Fort Nelson Honigmann got “‘son” and “‘daughter’’ for all categories 
except those of woman’s brother’s son and daughter, aya. Morgan’s Slave 
schedule shows a man’s term and a woman’s term for son and for daughter. To 
her siblings’ children, a woman applies the terms she uses for her own children. 
To his sister’s children a man applies saze; he uses a distinctive term for BrSo, 
but then applies the woman’s “daughter” term to his BrDa. 

Except for LeGoff, these records do not add confirmation to what I sug- 
gested above as the basic pattern of terminological treatment of collateral 
relatives of the first descending generation. But in several cases, the inter- 
viewer apparently did not recognize the possibility of distinctions between 
these relatives, and for the Slave especially the disparity between the data of 
Morgan, Honigmann, and myself implies a rather widespread, chronic condi- 
tion of flux or confusion in the last few generations. 

To survey the designation of children-in-law: in all three groups a man em- 
ploys for SoWi the term he uses for SiDa. Women employ “grandchild” for 
SoWi, equating terminologically this affinal relative with the blood relative 
she produces for them. The Hare have a single son-in-law term, seyetoj, used 
by both sexes. (As one would expect, women also apply it to SiDaHu and men 
to BrDaHu.) The Slave use a cognate term. The cross-sibling’s-child term, 
saze, was also recorded for Slave from a male informant. This usage may be a 
regional variant (probably of the Providence area). The Chipewyan schedules 
yield saze for child-in-law of either sex, man speaking, and setae (apparently 
cognate with Hare and Slave “‘grandchild”’),* woman speaking. 

The terms for children’s spouses given by the various investigators cor- 
respond to those I have recorded, the main divergences in usage stemming 
from when and when not is sex of speaker a criterion. 


Ego’s generation 

The terms for the primary relatives of ego’s generation are “husband” and 
“‘wife,’”’ terms employed for spouses only, and four sibling terms, ‘older 
brother,” “younger brother,” “older sister,” and ‘‘younger sister.” All previous 
sources agree in this. To parallel cousins the Hare and Slave apply sibling 
terms. From this point on, however, there is not complete accord in usages and 
knowledge between the three ‘‘tribes,” or even, except for the Hare, within 
each group. 

The Slavey treatment of cross cousins and siblings-in-law is the simplest. 
Most individuals, unless they profess ignorance, terminologically equate cross- 
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cousins with siblings. A minority alternative, however, is the equation of cross- 
cousins with spouse’s siblings or siblings’ spouses, seye (PA*-yen of Hoijer 
1956:331).5 (See also footnote 3.) Sex of speaker does not seem to be a criterion. 
The Hare consistently distinguish cross-cousins from siblings-parallel cousins. 
Furthermore, for cross-cousins and siblings-in-law the criteria of sex of referent 
and sex of speaker operate in conjunction. The terms for cross-cousins of op- 
posite sex are unique to those individuals, being derivative terms, as the Hare 
recognize, of “husband” and “wife.” Siblings-in-law of opposite sex address 
one another as henai.® Man’s term for male cross-cousins and siblings-in-law is 
sela; woman’s term for female cross-cousins and siblings-in-law is a cognate of 
the Slave seye. 

My Chipewyan material on cross-cousin terminology is too meager to be 
used confidently, but since no adequate data are to be found in any source, I 
feel all clues should be brought forward. If one may extrapolate from the few 
responses given by the male and the female informant for the various kinds of 
cousins, it would appear that, whereas a woman follows Hare and Slave in 
equating all parallel cousins with siblings, the Chipewyan man calls his male 
parallel cousin sela, rather than by a sibling term. (The informant volunteered 
that sela is “pretty near like a brother.””) This usage contrasts with the Hare 
assignment of the term to man’s male cross-cousin. The Chipewyan male calls 
his female cross-cousins (and his sweetheart) selsunaze and his sisters-in-law 
selsy (also the term for FaSi, MoBrWi and Mo-in-L). These two terms seem to 
be variants, along with the grandmother term sefsune, on a single stem. The in- 
formant was consistent and emphatic in identifying the spouse of selsunaze as 
sela and vice versa. Given this condition, sela cannot, in the Hare style, be male 
cross-cousin. The male informant could give no terms for male cross-cousins; 
seye is applied to mnSiHu and WiBr. 

For her male cross-cousins and her brothers-in-law a woman employs 
setae, the term she uses for child-in-law and which I think to be cognate with 
the Hare and Slave wnGrCh terms. For her sweetheart, setaeze, she adds the 
affectionate diminutive. 

Curtis is the only source specifically citing all cousin categories for the 
Chipewyan. His terms, except for the lack of suffix variations on the stem 
-isy-, agree with mine with the important exception that mnMoBrDa and 
wnFaSiSo are called by sibling terms. This is congruent with his statement that 
only patrilateral cross-cousin marriage (MoBrSo to FaSiDa) is practiced. But 
his sibling-in-law terms correspond completely with mine. Accepting Curtis’ 
total system, we thus find the peculiar and suspect condition of a man calling the 
brother of his classificatory sister (mnMoBrDa) by the term seghe that he uses 
for his WiBr and the brother of his preferential mate, i.e., FaSiSo. The same 
system, with appropriate reversals of sex, is attributed to female ego. LeGoff 
(1889: 330) gives a tantalizing but vague account of Chipewyan cousin termi- 
nology in which cousins of the same sex call one another sela and a woman calls 
“son cousin du cété paternel, s’il est plus dgé qu’elle,” sounnaye (O1Br) and seichele 
if younger (YoBr) and her male cousin “du c6té maternel,”’ setchaye. A man calls 
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his MoSiDa by a sister term and his MoBrDa is setsoun; this disagrees with 
Curtis’ asymmetrical system. Except for the use of sela between women, this 
scheme is reconcilable with my data and hits at distinctive cross-cousin terms. 
Of siblings-in-law LeGoff cites terms only for mnBrWi, wnBrWi, mnSiHu, 
WiBr and HuBr, all agreeing with those given by my informants. Li gives only 
the stem -/é@ for “cousin (uncle or aunt’s son or daughter)” plus -t-desé, 
“younger female cousin” (derivative of -dézé, YoSi). His coverage of sibling-in- 
law categories is likewise incomplete, but those terms he gives agree with mine. 

For the Slave, Morgan and Honigmann record all cousins as siblings and, as 
in my schedules, all siblings-in-law as seye. In the Slave-French dictionary 
of the Oblates we again find that for “cousin” we are referred to the sibling 
terms, but the schema for spouse’s siblings and siblings’ spouses more nearly 
follows the system given by my Chipewyan informants than it does any other, 
both sex of referents and of speaker being criteria. Sibling-in-law of opposite 
sex is the same as mnGrCh and wnGrCh, and sibling-in-law of same sex is 
segen (seye). 

To Morgan’s Hare informant, parallel cousins are siblings and cross-cousins 
of the same sex as speaker are sege. Man’s female cross-cousins are satsoyaza 
(apparently from the GrMo-FaSi stem), this corresponding to the Chipewyan 
usage. The responses for wnFaSiSo and wnMoBrSo are logically suspect, being 
satsoyaza and sege respectively. Siblings-in-law are sege, except for wnSiHu and 
HuBr and, again suspect, mnBrWi for which a descriptive phrase satenabachela 
(“husband’s younger brother’’?) was given. Petitot’s material is incomplete re- 
garding siblings-in-law; those terms given for BrWi and SiHu agree with mine. 
His recognition of types of cousins is limited to “‘cousin” (m.)—-epoé, and ‘‘cou- 
sine’’ (£.)—-ekfwe. These terms are apparently the mnSiSo (sepa) and mnSiDa 
(sefwi), respectively, of my protocols. 


APPRAISAL 


To evaluate the scant and conflicting data on the kinship terminologies of 
the Hare, Slave, and Chipewyan it seems necessary to proceed from certain 
working assumptions. First, there is the premise that within the kinship system 
of a society in a state of relative equilibrium there tends to be between the 
component kin terms a “logical coherence” (Lowie 1958:85), such as repre- 
sented in Tax’s “rule of uniform descent” (1937:19), and, further, that the 
terminological differentiation and nondifferentiation of the various relatives 
will be congruent with dissimilar and similar modes of behavior, respectively, 
toward those relatives (e.g., Lowie 1958:84). Secondly, for well over one hun- 
dred years the Northern Dénés have been in contact with outliers from Euro- 
Canadian society and experiencing direct inducements and pressures in 
economic and “moral’’-religious spheres from traders and missionaries. Echo- 
ing Murdock that “rules of descent, forms of familial and kin groupings, and 
kinship systems, under conditions of contact with other cultures, do not ordi- 
narily change by direct diffusion but rather by a process of internal readjust- 
ment to altered conditions of life’ (1949:199), we may assume that for several 
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generations Northern Déné culture and society have, under the acculturative 
press, been undergoing a continual “process of internal readjustment.” The 
preceding assumptions permit another proposition—that one trend of the “‘in- 
ternal readjustment to the altered conditions of life’”’ by the Northern Déné has 
been toward the loss of significant behavioral distinctions between certain 
categories of relatives, toward less correspondence between terminology and 
behavioral patterns, and toward partial and/or piecemeal “‘simplification’”’ re- 
sulting in loss of logical coherence within the terminology system. That these 
shifts are sequential in order, the tendency being ‘for kinship terminology to 
adjust somewhat tardily to changes in social determinants” (Murdock 1949: 
118), has been often noted in kinship studies (see also Eggan 1955). 

Viewing the terminologies I have collected from the three Arctic Drainage 
Déné divisions, one general characteristic seems to carry the most implications 
as to aboriginal kin nomenclature and social organization. That characteristic 
is the bifurcate merging emphasis. Table 2 summarizes by “tribe” the termi- 
nological classification of appropriate trios of relatives of both sexes. It will be 
noted that within each set of paired trios for every “‘tribe”’ at least one bifur- 
cate merging usage is recorded. Within any trio, when the difference between 
terms for two relatives is merely one of either a possessive or diminutive affix 
(as with Fa-FaBr), the terms are considered to be the same, but the distinc- 
tions are indicated in the table by (c) for the possessive variant, and c for the 
diminutive. Two types of classification within a single category indicate alter- 
native usages. The employment by the Hare and Chipewyan of a bifurcate col- 
lateral classification of females in the parental generation (in contrast to the bi- 
furcate merging system for male relatives) is not immediately explicable, nor 
is the tendency to the use of bifurcate collateral terminology by male speakers 
for the appropriate males of their sons’ generation. But when in the Slavey sys- 
tem generation or lineal terminology is employed an immediate hypothesis, in 
light of the general trend of the system and of the usages of the neighboring 
Hare and Chipewyan, is that this is a departure from an earlier, more consist- 
ently bifurcate merging system. (The lineal classifications came from only one 
informant, female. Fuller field investigation might well change the picture.) 

Murdock (1949:141-183) has demonstrated that three kinds of social 
determinants tend to produce bifurcate merging terminology. These are, in 
order of effectiveness, the presence of unilineal descent groups, certain 
forms of marriage, and matrilocal or patrilocal residence (1949: 180-183). 
There is no evidence in the historic record for unilineal descent among the 
groups under discussion.® Recently there has been the attribution of matrilocal 
residence by Honigmann (1946:69) to the Fort Nelson Slave, Eggan (1955: 
541) to the Chipewyan, and with qualifications Driver and Massey (1957 :401- 
02) to the Slave. The latter assign patrilocal residence to the Hare (1957:401- 
02). Despite these assignments by scholars of the first rank, I feel the verdict re- 
garding consistent or common unilocal residence rust still be “not proven.” I 
would argue that all we really have firm evidence for is bride-service, which de- 
mands a temporary matrilocality, but only that. This practice is maintained 
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TABLE 2. SUMMARY BY “‘TRIBE”’ OF TERMINOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF 
APPROPRIATE TRIOS OF RELATIVES OF BOTH SEXES 


Hare Slave Chipewyan 


Mo-MoSi-FaSi BC BM(c) BC 
Fa-FaBr-MoBr BM(c) BM(c) BMc 


Mo-FaBrWi-MoBrWi BC BM(c) — 
Fa-MoSiHu-FaSiHu BM(c) BM(c) 


Si-FaBrDa-FaSiDa BM G; BM BM* 9 
Br-FaBrSo-FaSiSo BM G; BM BM* 9°; BC*¢ 


Si-MoSiDa-MoBrDa BM G; BM BM*¢ 
Br-MoSiSo-MoBrSo BM G; BM BM* 9 


BM BM 
L* BM 


BM 
BM 


mn Da-BrDa-SiDa 
wn Da-SiDa-BrDa 


wm So-BrSo-SiSo BC BM; BC BM 
wn So-SiSo-BrSo BM BM 


mn Da-Wi-SiDa-WiBrDa 
wn Da-HuBrDa-HuSiDa 


mn So-WiSiSo-WiBrSo 
wn So-HuBrSo-HuSiSo 


BC: bifurcate collateral terminology 
BM: bifurcate merging terminology 
G: generation terminology 

L: lineal terminology 

* only one informant response for that category 

o' and @ in the Chipewyan column indicate a single man or woman informant, respectively. 


today among the “bush” Slavey (MacNeish 1958; see also Birket-Smith 
1930: 66; Jenness 1932:391). Unilocal residence rules are to my knowledge not I 
present today, and for the past seem incompatible with the exigencies of the fo 
environment and what we know of band formation and the fluidity of group- S 
ings (MacNeish 1956, 1958). in 
There remains the possibility of forms of marriage as determinants of ca 
terminology. Some brief mention of marriage practices can be found in the sa 
earlier literature. That polygamy was practiced and was usually sororal is Ste 
stated by Ross (1867:310) and Hearne (1911:160) for the Chipewyan and pa 
Franklin (n.d.: 254) for the Yellowknives. Either polyandry or the temporary the 


sharing of one woman by men is recorded by LeGoff (1916: 681). (Also, Hearne 
[1911:160] speaks of wife exchange among the Chipewyan and Kieth [1889: 
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1169] says of the Liard River “Beaver,” today classified as Slave, that “broth- 
ers cohabit with one another’s women openly.”) Honigmann (1946:70) 
states that the sororate was formerly known to the Fort Nelson Slave and Peti- 
tot (1893:23-24) records an instance of the levirate among the Batard-Lou- 
cheux, a band of the Hare. Two Slavey acquaintances inform me that in former 
days the sororate was practiced and both stated that to observe the levirate 
was in the eyes of “the old people” “a good [virtuous] thing to do.” Although 
bifurcate merging classifications of relatives are logically compatible with soro- 
ral polygyny, the sororate, and the levirate, Murdock’s (1949:140—143, 174- 
177) statistical analyses do not permit the argument that these marriage prac- 
tices are in themselves likely determinants of that system of nomenclature. 
Looking further for factors in shaping kin classifications, the terminological 
equation by the Slavey of MoBrWi with FaSi, of WiBrWi with Si, and of Wi- 
BrDa with SiDa suggests sister exchange as a common mode of marriage,’ but 
I was able to elicit only the general statement from one informant that in the 
past it would have been considered “‘good”’ to do. 

There is one other form of marriage compatible with bifurcate merging as 
evidenced in Iroquoian cousin terminology and certain other characteristics of 
the terminology of these Arctic Drainage Déné—cross-cousin marriage. Tables 
3 and 4 below present those equivalences in kin terms which Murdock (1949: 
173-174) has demonstrated to be very reliably associated with preferential cross- 


cousin marriage. 


TABLE 3. FASIDA A PREFERRED SPOUSE TABLE 4. MOBRDAA PREFERRED SPOUSE 


Hare Slav Chip Hare Slav Chip 
FaSi-WiMo + + + MoBrWi-WiMo + + + 
FaSiDa-Wi + 0 0 MoBrDa-Wi 4. 0 0 
and/or and/or 
FaSiDa-WiSi 0 MoBrDa-WisSi 0 +4 
and/or and/or 
FaSiDa-BrWi 0 MoBrDa-BrWi 0 
SiDa-SoWi + + + WiBrDa-SoWi _ ote 


+=same term 0=different terms —=no data 


In the earlier literature we hear from Kieth (1889:69) that cohabiting is only 
forbidden to mother and son and to brother and sister, and Franklin (n.d.: 
257) says of the Yellowknives that “‘there is no prohibition to marriage of cous- 
ins but a man is restricted from marrying his niece.”” Yet today the usual, 
casual response to a question regarding marriage to relatives is that “people 
say it is bad to marry too close.” The main (female) Slave informant, however, 
stated that cross-cousins in either line of descent would be good as marriage 
partners, but that parallel cousins would not. The only Hare questioned on 
these matters, a young man, denied knowledge of any preferential marriage 
customs (although he was married to his selzeyune of second degree) but 
pointed out that sexual joking relationships obtain between a man and his 
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setzeyune, female cross-cousin, and between him and his sister-in-law. (Mild re- 
spect relations are observed toward brother-in-law, parents-in-law and 
seiza’oni, “the man who buries your relative.)” The Chipewyan informant 
(male) rejected parallel cousins as marriage partners, but accepted both 
MoBrDa and FaSiDa, setsunaze. ‘‘Too close, they say—the blood [of the off- 
spring] not strong—but do it lots of times.” For a man to marry k’e ana sel- 
sunaze or na k’e ana setsunaze, female cross-cousins of the second or greater de- 
gree, would be “‘better.” 

Admittedly, these few statements tell us nothing of the former incidence of 
cross-cousin marriage or how important may have been its role in aboriginal 
social organization. But I would argue that the evidence of one informant able 
to cite specific marriage customs of the past outweighs, for the purpose of as- 
certaining aboriginal practices, that of ten informants professing ignorance. 
Eggan’s position that the Northern Algonkian kinship systems, although 
formally classified as bifurcate collateral, are “from a sociological standpoint 
.. . equivalent to a ‘bifurcate merging’ pattern” (1955:532) seems also applica- 
ble to those of their Athabascan neighbors. And, at the present state of under- 
standing, I find it a reasonable surmise that Eggan’s argument for the impor- 
tance of cross-cousin marriage in structuring the kinship systems of the 
Northern Algonkians may well have extension to the Arctic Drainage Déné. 
But the need for more pertinent field investigation is paramount. 


HISTORICAL PROBLEMS 


Secondary to presenting new collections of terminologies, an aim of this 
paper has been to demonstrate the possibility that Iroquoian cousin termi- 
nology, a general bifurcate-merging pattern of nomenclature, and preferential 
cross-cousin marriage may have been common and basic strands in the social 
organization of the Arctic Drainage Déné. But sosfar the evidence, mainly 
from my field work, that can be mustered in support of this argument is thin, as 
we have seen, and that of the other investigators is often uninformative or con- 
tradicting. 

Presentation of certain historical problems bearing on the final evaluation 
of the data presented in this paper has been held in abeyance, since at present 
I can do no more than sketch their outlines. One set of questions arises from the 
lack of accord between the various intra-tribal collections of kin terms-with- 
referents presented above. Certainly the materials collected by the Oblates and 
Petitot (and possibly those from Li?) suffer from the interrogators limiting 
their investigations to a paraphrase of the European system of kin classifica- 
tion. LeGoff is more alert but somewhat vague in establishing referents. but 
the fact that for the Slave Morgan and Honigmann obtained, for example, no 
terminological distinctions between cousins cannot be attributed to lack of 
sophistication on their part. Inadequacy in number and quality of informants 
may be one factor in the latter cases, and, if Curtis’ data err, this would seem 
the likely reason. This stricture is derived from my own frustrating experiences 
with over twenty Slavey informants. Also, the Fort Nelson Slave, the source of 
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Honigmann’s data, appear from his report to be generally more acculturated 
or, obversely, to have suffered greater loss of aboriginal traditions than the 
“bush” Slavey of the Mackenzie. But Morgan’s schedules, gathered in 1860, 
can hardly be explained on this basis. We would have to accuse Kennicott, 
Morgan’s man-in-the-field, of insufficient efforts or using heavily missionized 
informants. Another possible argument is that the only occasional termino- 
iogical distinction of cross-cousins elicited from my Slavey informants reflects 
former cultural divisions that have through ecological shifts, social upheaval, 
and population mingling, especially within contact times, been obscured. That 
is, that the regional peoples today called and considering themselves “‘Slavey”’ 
were in the past more heterogeneous and mutually distinctive in social organ- 
ization (cf. Petitot 1876: 26-27). Or, one could hypothesize that inter-marriage 
and alliance on Déné inter-“‘tribal”’ frontiers, e.g., Slave-Chipewyan, may have 
brought new forms of kin reckoning and behavior into certain regional groups 
in the contact zones. The general trend of this paper, suggesting a common, 
inter-‘‘tribal”’ cross-cousin recognition and marriage pattern, has been against 
such views, as the general linguistic and cultural homogeneity within this area 
east of the Rockies argues against them. 

A further series of questions revolves around the nature and tempo of 
culture change among these Déné. Changes and the forces involved in the 
period prior to European contact—pre-1800—can hardly be surmised. Even 
within the period of contact with Europeans we are woefully lacking in knowl- 
edge. How vigorously might the Roman Catholic and Anglican missionaries of 
the last hundred years have attacked the hypothesized institution of cross- 
cousin marriage? It is evident that the introduction of the fur trade brought 
about the realignment of the native population along river arteries and around 
trading forts (MacNeish 1956). The possible concomitant effects on micro- 
band groupings and structure, perhaps in turn engendering changes in kin and 
marriage alliances, are more obscure. How effective have been the recurrent de- 
populations known from the literature and in living memory by famine (e.g., 
Wentzel 1889:107) and disease (e.g., Hearne 1911:200; Bourget n.d.:205) in 
shattering traditional social organization? At Lynx Point (and probably in the 
Mackenzie region generally) the virulant influenza epidemic of 1928 appar- 
ently broke the continuity of traditional knowledge, for “that time, all the old 
people die.” 

Fathauer (1942), accepting Curtis’ assignment of patrilateral cross-cousin 
marriage to the Chipewyan, has put forth the cautious hypothesis that this is 
the consequence of a post-European development of hunting territories, by 
means of which inheritance from father to son is reconciled with a generally 
matrilocal residence pattern. Although Curtis seems to be the best source we 
have on Chipewyan kinship, Iam chary of accepting without confirmation the 
marriage of FaSiDa to MoBrSo as the only form of cross-cousin marriage. 
But, to expand the gist of Fathauer’s argument: may the evidence for cross- 
cousin marriage, now found among the Slave and Hare as well, represent not 
the aboriginal system but rather an incompletely developed response to demo- 
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graphic and economic changes brought about by the demands of the early fur 
trade? 

Is knowledge of earlier kin and marriage practices really as attenuated as 
the present data indicate? Perhaps not, given intensive time and effort in the 
field, much of which would have to be devoted to the search for knowledgeable, 
interested informants. The Hare as a group display the most coherence and 
knowledge of terminology that I have encountered. But although seven in- 
formants tested were able to apply a kin term to every other member of this 
tiny ‘“‘nation” (about 300 individuals) they soon bogged down in tracing exact 
lines of relationship. The best sources of accurate genealogies in the Mackenzie 
area probably are the Oblate missions’ “Life Books.” An analysis conjoining 
these genealogies with the marriages recorded for earlier generations might 
yield statistically significant patterns. But, with the Hare for example, the 
multiplicity of kin ties between every two individuals would make the task ex- 
ceedingly complex. 

Finally, if cross-cousin marriage (and associated terminology) was formerly 
a vital strand in the social organization of the Déné, why does their retention of 
knowledge and practice compare unfavorably with that of the Northern Algon- 
kians, as indicated in the literature recently re-evaluated by Eggan (1955)? 
Even such isolated Algonkian groups as Hallowell’s (1937) Saulteaux have 
probably experienced longer and more intensive acculturative pressures from 
Euro-Canadian society than have most of the Northern Athabascans, yet the 
evidence for cross-cousin marriage is much firmer. I can offer only two sugges- 
tions at present—one quite particularistic, one excessively vague. First I note 
that most of the pertinent investigations of the Northern Algonkians took 
place twenty years ago or more. Honigmann’s and my studies, at least, repre- 
sent work with a more recent generation of Déné. The other suggestion derives 
from the impression of the flexible and minimal nature of the socio-cultural 
system of these sub-arctic hunters and repeats Lowie’s casual observations on 
the Chipewyan, visited in 1908, that a “fundamental trait” of the Chipewyan 
and “all their Athabascan congeners is an extraordinary susceptibility to 
extraneous influences. . . . The receptivity of the Chipewyan is shown by the 
strong influence exerted by the Catholic missions and The Hudson’s Bay 
Company, both of which have profoundly modified primitive conditions” 


(1909: 14). 
NOTES 


1 The major field work among the Déné—in the Slave bush community here called “Lynx 
Point”—was carried out in collaboration with Teresa Carterette and was made possible by 
grants-in-aid from the Canadian Social Science Research Council, upon recommendation of that 
foundation’s Indian Committee. The other trips to the field were under the auspices of the 
National Museum of Canada in the Department of Northern Affairs. To Dr. Carterette, and to the 
institutions and their officers that made these investigations possible, I express my appreciation. 
I am grateful to Professor Fred Eggan for his encouragement and critical suggestions in the 
writing of this paper and for directing me to certain source material. 


2 No data on Chipewyan for these relatives. 
One male informant stated he would call all nephews and nieces se’e, the term for MoBr 
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and Fa-in-L.' His only appropriate real life relatives, however, were brother’s children and parallel 
(male and female) cousins’ children. Another informant (parallel cousin of the first) applied this 
term, se’e, to his sister’s son, to whom he would be se’e. When I mentioned these matters to my 
most alert male informant, he explained that an adult often calls a small child by the term the 
child should employ for that adult, in order to teach him. But by that criterion, the first informant 
should have addressed his real-life nephews and nieces as efa. This first informant also distinguished 
cross-cousins (of which he has none in real life) from parallel by applying se’e to the former. I can 
only surmise, in this latter instance, that the informant had a vague recollection that a distinction 
between certain cousins should be made but was ignorant of the correct mode. 

4 This statement places me in disagreement with Hoijer’s (1956) Proto-Athabascan recon- 
struction. Hoijer assigns a grandchlid term given by LeGoff, -efchaaze, to PA term no. 66 *-k”aye 
(GrCh; wnGrCh?: which is also the source of the Slave and Hare wnGrCh) and assigns Li’s 
-icaye, Br-in-L and wnSo-in-L, to PA term no. 35 *-kax¥ (YBr?). Hoijer indicates in his text, how- 
ever, that he suspects there may be a connection between PA no. 35 and PA no. 66. On the basis 
of my interviews and transcriptions I cannot discern that two separate, noncognate terms are in- 
volved. For the present, I assume that LeGoff’s -efchaaze is just the diminutive form of a word 
common to the three dialects here considered. 

5 In practice, by means of this system very distant official relatives are recognized: any 
sibling of a sibling-in-law is also seye; any spouse of seye is denoted by a sibling term. Thus, 
BrWiBrWiBr is “(older or younger) brother.” That person’s parents are “mother’s sister” and 
“father’s brother.” 

6 A woman also addresses HuSiHu as henai (and probably, although I do not have it recorded, 
a man would address his WiBrWi as /enai). A man addresses his WiSiHu and a woman her 
HuBrWi as se/iele (or sehelege). My interpreter and primary informant volunteered the transla- 
tion “friend’”’ for this word, and that is Petitot’s (1876: 19) translation. 

7 It may be noted, parenthetically, that in cases where Iroquoian cousin terminology ceases 
to have functional significance in the social organization, the simplest shift that can occur in 
terms of the social logics is to the Hawaiian system: from S=PC/CC (sibling-parallel cousin 
equated, but distinct from cross-cousins) to S=PC=CC, a simple elimination of one distinction. 
A change to Eskimoan, the other system that eliminates differential significance between cousins, 
would impose a more complicated logical sequence: from S=PC/CC to S/PC=CC, demanding 
a concomitant social re-evaluation of all three categories of relatives. Thus, although acculturative 
forces may destroy the Iroquoian system and its rationale, culture contact with European society 
does not easily result in ‘direct diffusion” of that society’s system of cousin nomenclature. 

8 One possible exception to this statement that I have encountered in the earlier literature 
is a vague reference by Petitot (1893:66) to the possession of a different animal “fetish” or 
“manitou’’ by each of four regional groups in the Fort Norman-Franklin area. Can he be re- 
ferring, in Murdock’s termino. sgy (1949:66-68), to a totemic compromise kin group or clan? 

® Data are lacking on WiBrDa for Hare and Chipewyan. The Hare called WiBrWi /henai 
rather than “sister.” 
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Affinal Ties, Subsistence, and Prestige 
among the Coast Salish' 


WAYNE SUTTLES 
University of British Columbia 


HE nature of Northwest Coast social stratification and the nature of 

the institution most intimately related to it, the potlatch, are problems 
of widely recognized importance. Yet attempts at solving these problems 
have not been wholly satisfactory. Generalizations about social stratification 
have been betrayed by failure to give sufficient weight to all of the differences 
in social structure that existed among the various Northwest Coast tribes. 
Explanations of the potlatch have been only partial ones, finding its function 
in the expression of the individual’s drive for high status or in the fulfillment 
of society’s need for solidarity. Relating these functions to man’s other re- 
quirements for survival has often been inhibited by an assumption that the 
satisfaction of alimentary needs through the food quest and the satisfaction 
of psychological needs through the manipulation of wealth form two separate 
systems, the “subsistence economy” and the “prestige economy.” Or if a 
relationship between the two is hypothesized, the hypothesis usually makes 
the ‘‘prestige economy” dependent upon the “subsistence economy”; it is 
assumed that a rich habitat provides an abundance of food which in turn 
supports the prestige economy which in turn maintains social stratification. I 
believe, however, that it is more reasonable to assume that, for a population 
to have survived in a given environment for any length of time, its subsistence 
activities and prestige-gaining activities are likely to form a single integrated 
system by which that population has adapted to its environment. I will try 
to show how this may be true of one group of Northwest Coast tribes, the 
Coast Salish of Southern Georgia Strait and the Strait of Juan de Fuca,’ and 
in particular I will try to show that in the socio-economic system of these tribes 
a role of crucial importance was played by the ties established through inter- 
community marriage. 

Native social organization in this area was characterized by a seeming 
looseness. Kinship was reckoned bilaterally. Residence was usually, but not 
always, patrilocal. The nuclear families of brothers, cousins, and brothers-in- 
law formed extended families (x*anacélawam), occupying great cedar-plank 
houses and claiming rights to certain local resources and to certain inherited 
privileges. One or more such extended families formed a village or community. 
The community was linked through ties of marriage and kinship with other 
communities and these with still others to form a social network with no very 
clear boundaries. Groups of villages like the Lummi and Cowichan were 
linked by common dialect and traditions as “tribes” but in recent generations 
these village groupings were certainly not separate “‘societies.”’ 
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Within most communities there seem to have been three distinct social 
classes—a majority identified as “high class,’ a somewhat smaller group 
identified as “low class,” and a still smaller group of slaves. The slaves lived in 
the households of the upper class; the lower class often occupied separate 
houses in its own section of the community or in a location sufficiently sep- 
arate so that it might be regarded as a lower class community subservient 
to an upper class group. In native theory the lower class consisted of people 
who “had lost their history,” that is, people who had no claim to the most 
productive resources of the area and no claim to recognized inherited privileges, 
and who furthermore “‘had no advice,” that is, they had no private knowledge 
and no moral training.® 

For the upper class the most proper and usual sort of marriage was one 
arranged between families of similar social standing in different communities. 
The arrangements usually included preliminary negotiations by members of 
the prospective groom’s family, a vigil kept by the young man at the girl’s 
house, and an exchange of property between the two families. This exchange 
was the wedding itself. It was held in the bride’s house. The groom’s family 
brought wealth for the bride’s family; the bride’s family gave wealth, perhaps 
nearly an equal amount, to the groom’s family; and the bride’s father also 
gave, if possible, an inherited privilege or privileges, such as a name or the 
right to use a rattle or mask, to the couple for their child or children. After the 
wedding the couple usually went to live with the groom’s family. The two 
families could continue to exchange property as long as the marriage endured. 
And the marriage might be made to endure longer than the life of one party 
to it, for if one or the other died the family of the deceased might provide 
another spouse for the survivor. 

The kinship terms seem to indicate something of the nature of these 
relationships. The terms for blood kin form a system in some respects like the 
English, bilateral with lineal and collateral kin distinguished in parents’ and 
children’s generations, the most important difference being that the sibling 
terms distinguish older and younger siblings and are extended to cousins to 
distinguish senior from junior lines of descent. 

But the affinal terms form an entirely different system. For the relation- 
ships indicated by the English terms “father-in-law,” “mother-in-law,” “‘son- 
in-law,” “daughter-in-law,” “brother-in-law,” “sister-in-law,” there are four 
native terms: sk*élaw (spouse’s parent, wife’s brother), scawté? (child’s spouse, 
man’s sister’s husband), smétax*tan (man’s sister-in-law, woman’s brother-in- 
law), sx®?élax (woman’s sister-in-law). Thus the affinal terms, quite unlike the 
consanguineal terms, may tump persons of different generations and distin- 
guish by sex of speaker. The English affinal terms form a structure that mirrors 
that formed by the consanguineal terms; the native affinal terms form an en- 
tirely different sort of structure. The key to this structure seems to be that it 
shows the “direction of the marriage,” that is, the direction of the movement 
of women as wives, and it shows the possibility of secondary affinal marriage. 
A man calls by the term sk*élaw his wife’s father and brother, that is, the men 
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from whom he received her, and he is called scawté by them. And, conversely, 
he uses the term scaw/#ét for his sister’s husband and daughter’s husband, that 
is, the men who have received women from him, and they of course call him 
sk*itaw. Siblings-in-law of the opposite sex, that is, men and women who 
might marry through the operation of the levirate or sororate, call each other 
smétax*tan. Sisters-in-law call each other sx*?élax, which means literally ‘one 
who functions as sister.” If a spouse dies, his or her relatives are all called bya 
single term ¢éy?e by the widow or widower. To marry one’s ¢céy?e is called 
céy?em. If this is done the former terms are again used. 

The most important remaining affinal kinship term is sk*d/was, child's 
spouse’s parent. Since there is no usual English term for sk*4lwas, I propose to 
use a term of my own, “‘co-parent-in-law.” This relationship is one of the most 
important in the whole social system. Co-parents-in-law are people linked by 
the marriage of their children. These are the people who exchange wealth at 
the wedding and who may continue to make exchanges as long as the marriage 
lasts. After the death of one party to the marriage they become ¢lxéem (“those 
who weep together’’) until the marriage is reconstituted. 

According to informants from several tribes in the area, a man could at 
any time take food to a co-parent-in-law and expect to receive wealth in 
return. To make such a trip was called és¢ (literally “to paddle”) or fawén in 
Straits, ?éxal or R°alwaséen in Halkomelem. The person taking food invited 
members of his community to help him take it; these people were called 
§ga?wat. The person or family receiving the food then invited members of their 
own community to share the food in a feast (skéxan, from Kéxan “‘to invite”). 
At this time they hired a speaker (5g*i?g*él’) to “pay the paddles” and to 
“thank” the co-parent-in-law. To “‘pay the paddles’ (gé?wal’we?s, from 
géwat, “to pay for services,” and -al’we?s, “‘paddle’’) meant to pay each of the 
§gé?wat who had helped bring the food, and also to make payments for the 
canoes themselves, the paddles, and even the bailers. The Swinomish, Lumni, 
and Katzie seem to have spoken of “paying” the co-parent-in-law for the 
food, using the verb (in Halkomelem) ndwnac, ‘‘to pay for something bought.” 
A Lummi informant stated that on Vancouver Island people did not pay their 
co-parents-in-law. My Musqueam informants likewise stated that they and 
the Cowichan did not pay for the food. But then they explained that you 
had to “thank” (if) your co-parents-in-law. The Vancouver Island people 
still do this—at Cowichan “you ought to thank them with between ten and 
twenty dollars.’”’ The difference then is only in the terms used. Everywhere one 
can take food and expect to receive wealth. 

This sort of exchange is not confined to co-parents-in-law; it may take place 
between father-in-law and son-in-law or between brothers-in-law, or betwee! 
cousins in different communities as well. But informants usually speak of the 
exchange first in relation to co-parents-in-law, probably because this is the 
relationship of the two families who have established the tie through marrying 
their children to one another and who begin the series of exchanges. Exchanges 
between other relatives are, I believe, simply the continuation of exchanges 
begun by co-parents-in-law. 
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Several informants indicated that the exchanges of food and wealth be- 
tween affinals could become competitive. The amount of wealth extracted 
from an in-law could be increased by increasing the amount of food taken and 
by increasing the number of fellow villagers invited to help take it. But if the 
amount of wealth required were very great, the recipient of the food might 
“pay for it with a song,” that is to say, he might sing an inherited song 
(sayawanam or shaywi?nag”) or (perhaps only among the Klallam) a spirit 
song bestowed by a wealth spirit (yéfmax). If the recipient of the food had 
such a song which he might sing at this time as additional payment, the 
bringer of the food might then fee! obliged to thank him for this performance 
with a gift of wealth, or to treat him in the same fashion when the situation was 
reversed. 

Two things must be made clear. First, this sort of exchange between 
affinals is not simply a repayment of the bride price or a balancing out of the 
exchanges that took place at the wedding. Historically it may be derived from 
this, or in individual cases it may begin with this, but families seem to have 
continued and developed the series of exchanges long after the original con- 
nection was established. Second, this sort of exchange is not to be confused 
with the potlatch. The potlatch (skdnaq) is an occasion when the host or hosts 
invite members of other communities to the host community to receive gifts 
of wealth to validate changes of status and exercise of inherited privileges. 
The sponsor may be an individual, but it seems that more often a number of 
persons in the host community pooled their occasions for the validation of 
claims to high (or at least new) status and invited guests at the same time so 
that the community as a whole served as host. 

As I said earlier, I believe the exchange between affinals that I have just 
described plays an important part in the native socio-economic system. First, 
it is an important link in the relationship between food, wealth, and high 
status, a relationship that has not been very thoroughly explored for any 


Coast society. 
Among the Coast Salish of the area I am describing food and high status 
are directly related. High status comes from sharing food. The variety of na- 
tive subsistence techniques and property rights, together with individual 
differences in skill (generally interpreted in native ideology as resulting from 
differences in supernatural support), made for considerable differences in pro- 
ductivity. And, of course, the man who produced more than others was 
honored. A man was expected to share food with his close relatives and house- 
mates. Certain types of food, such as sea mammals, were usually shared at 
feasts (skéxam) at which someone from each family was served and given a 
portion called maga@ to take home. And, as I have indicated, a man used food 
brought by his co-parents-in-law for a feast for his own people, so that having 
productive affinals meant being a food provider yourself—as long as you could 
thank your affinals properly for their gifts. 

People also shared food with neighbors and relatives from other com- 
munities by sharing access to their techniques and/or resources. One conjugal 
family working alone had the instruments for and equal access to most types 
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of resources within the territory of its community. But some of the most 
productive techniques required the cooperation of several persons. Moreover, 
access to some of the most productive sites was restricted by property rights. 
Not all, but the best camas beds, fern beds, wapato ponds, and clam beds were 
owned by extended families with control exercised by individuals. Most duck- 
net sites were so owned; deer-net sites were not, but the investment of ma- 
terial and labor in the nets was such that only a few hunters had them, and 
the same was probably true of seal nets. Weirs and traps for salmon seem us- 
ually to have been built by a whole community, perhaps under the direction 
of the head of an extended family, but with no distinction in access. However, 
the houses standing at the weir sites, which were necessary for smoking the 
catch, were owned by individuals or extended families. Some other types of 
fishing were more restricted by property rights. The sturgeon traps of the 
Musqueam belonged to extended families. The reef-net locations of the 
Straits tribes (Lummi, Saanich, Songish,) were owned by individuals. But in 
one way or another access was shared, both within the community and among 
communities. The director of a Musqueam sturgeon trap might give permis- 
sion to members of other extended families to help take fish from it for a share. 
The owner of a Straits reef-net location might “hire” a crew from members of 
other extended families or even other communities. Some Cowichans fished 
in the summer on reef nets belonging to Saanich and some of the Saanich, who 
had no important stream in their territory, went to the Cowichan River for 
the fall runs of fish caught at weirs. The Katzie were hosts to people from up 
and down the Fraser when it was time to take wapato from their ponds or 
pick berries on their bogs. 

High status also comes from directing food production. Perhaps every kind 
of joint enterprise had a director in the owner of the gear or the “owner” of 
the site. The actual degree of control given to an ‘individual probably varied 
with the complexity of the process and the responsibility required of him. 
The Straits reef net was a complex device that had to be carefully made and 
skillfully operated; the reef-net location was always said to be ‘‘owned”’ by 
one man or at most two brothers, who evidently had considerable authority 
over it. On the other hand, the Musqueam sturgeon trap was simply a kind 
of tidal pound from which fish could be easily drawn out at low tide; members 
of the extended family that had built the trap were its “owners”? and were 
free to come and take fish at any time without consulting the director—it 
being expected they would share the fish; while the only responsibility of the 
director was to see that the trap was repaired once a year and to give permis- 
sion to nonmembers to participate in the taking of fish. But even the Katzie 
wapato ponds and berry bogs had an “owner” who gave permission to out- 
siders to collect there. Thus, for some subsistence techniques there may be 
technical reasons for control by a director while for others there are not. But 
with such widespread sharing of access to resources, there are surely social 
reasons why there may be an “owner” even when technical reasons are mini- 
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mal, simply in order to show outsiders that somebody’s permission had to be 
asked. 

The potlatch very likely played an important part within this system of 
sharing access to resources. By potlatching, a group established its status vis- 
4-vis other groups, in effect saying ‘‘we are an extended family (or a village of 
several extended families) with title to such-and-such a territory having such- 
and-such resources.’’ And when a leading member assumed a name that 
harked back to the beginning of the world when the ancestors of the group 
first appeared on the spot, this not only demonstrated the validity of the 
group’s title but perhaps also announced in effect “this is the man in charge of 
our resources.’”’ But could not any sort of spectacle serve the same ends? It 
seems to me that these functions are not sufficient to explain that feature which 
is most typical of the potlatch—the lavish giving of wealth. 

The relationship between wealth and high status is quite clear. As in other 
Northwest Coast societies, by giving wealth at a potlatch a man validates a 
claim to noble descent and inherited privilege and thus converts wealth into 
high status. It might be argued then that the relationship of wealth and high 
status only parallels that of food and high status, but the argument is con- 
vincing only if food and wealth are unrelated. 

Food and wealth are indeed separate categories of goods in native culture. 
“Wealth” (4wk*) consisted of blankets, shell ornaments, fine baskets, hide 
shirts, bows and arrows, canoes, slaves—items cf varying utility but all rela- 
tively imperishable. Blankets were the most important such item, especially 
since they could be ripped apart and the wool rewoven time after time. Food 
was not classed as “‘wealth.”” Nor was it treated as wealth. There is some 
evidence that food was seen as a gift from the supernatural; xé’ xe silay, “holy 
food,’’ a Semiahmoo informant called it. It should be given freely, he felt, 
and could not be refused. Food was evidently not freely exchanged with 
wealth. A person in need of food might ask to buy some from another house- 
hold in his community, offering wealth for it, but food was not generally offered 
for sale. 

Food and wealth were indirecily related in one important way. A man who 
could produce more food could release some of the members of his household 
from food-producing activities and let them produce wealth and he could at- 
tract more food-producing and wealth-producing persons to his household as 
wives for himself (polygyny being permitted) and for his sons, brothers, and 
nephews, and as sons-in-law (residence with wife’s family being permitted). 
Thus food could be indirectly converted into wealth. But of course a larger 
household means more mouths to feed at all times and conditions of production 
must have set limits to the size of a household. 

And finally, as described above, food could be taken to affinal relatives and 
wealth received in return. This then appears to have been the most important 
mechanism for direcily converting food into wealth. The relationship of food, 
wealth, and high status is complete. They all form a single system. 
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Thus the first thing I want to point out about the food-for-wealth ex- 
change between affinals is its importance within the total system of food, 
wealth, and high status. The second is that through it the total system is an 
adaptive one. 

The environmental setting of native culture was characterized by four 
significant features: 1) variety of types of food, including sprouts, roots, berries, 
shellfish, fishes, waterfowl, land and sea mammals; 2) local variation in the 
occurrence of these types, due to irregular shore lines, broken topography, 
differences between fresh and salt water, local differences in temperature and 
precipitation; 3) seasonal variation, especially in vegetable foods and in an- 
adromous fishes; 4) fluctuation from year to year, in part due to the regular 
cycles of the different populations of fish, in part to less predictable changes, 
as in weather. 

The first three of these four environmental features are no doubt closely 
related to the clearly patterned yearly round of subsistence activities. In the 
spring the different families occupying the sections of a big house left the com- 
munity, perhaps separately, to spend a good part of the year moving from place 
to place accumulating stores of food. But this food quest was not at all a ran- 
dom movement. People knew quite well where and when they were likely 
to find what food and so they generally exploited a certain place at a certain 
time for a certain thing. Their choice was determined largely by the first three 
of the environmental features just mentioned, together with technological 
and social factors suggested earlier. But the fourth of the environmental fea- 
tures, fluctuation from year to year, must have demanded versatility and 
adaptability. While these environmental features were characteristic even of 
the small territory identified with each community, they were of course of 
greater significance for the whole area under consideration. The rather pro- 
nounced differences in resources among communities, plus year-to-year fluc- 
tuation in quantities, must have put a premium on intercommunity coopera- 
tion. 

The sharing of access to resources was a form of intercommunity coopera- 
tion that must have made for greater efficiency in the exploitation of the en- 
vironment. But this form of cooperation was probably one that required some 
planning, as when a Saanich reef-net captain hired Cowichan net pullers or 
when a Musqueam family decided to visit their Katzie relatives at wapato 
harvesting time, and worked out best for predictable differences in resources. 
But the availability of food was clearly not always predictable; there were tem- 
porary unforeseen shortages and surpluses. Under all of these conditions 
any mechanism by which members of one community could “bank” a tem- 
porary surplus of some particular item of diet with members of another com- 
munity would be advantageous. The exchange between affinals was such a 
mechanism. If one community had a sudden oversupply of, say, herring, its 
members could take canoeloads to their various co-parents-in-law, receive 
mountain-goat wool blankets in exchange, with which they might later “thank” 
their co-parents-in-law for gifts of camas bulbs or dried sturgeon. Wealth 
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then was credit for food received. Wealth was a part of this adaptive system. 

Looking now at that most famous institution, the potlatch, I find that 
within this total socio-economic system, its most important function is to be 
found neither in the expression of the individual’s drive for high status nor in 
the fulfillment of the society’s need for solidarity, neither in competition nor 
in cooperation, but simply in the redistribution of wealth. Wealth has been 
accumulated by various means—producing it within one’s own household, 
receiving it for services, receiving it as gifts validating the status of donors 
at previous potlatches, and receiving it in thanks for food taken to one’s in- 
laws in other communities. Since wealth is indirectly or directly obtainable 
through food, then inequalities in food production will be translated into 
inequalities in wealth. If one community over a period of several years were 
to produce more food than its neighbors, it might come to have a greater part 
of the society’s wealth. Under such circumstances the less productive com- 
munities might become unable to give wealth back in exchange for further 
gifts of food from the more productive one. If amassing wealth were an end 
in itself the process of sharing surplus food might thus break down. But 
wealth, in the native view, is only a means to high status achieved through 
the giving of it. And so the community that has converted its surplus food 
into wealth and now has a surplus of wealth gets rid of its wealth by giving it 
away at a potlatch. And this, though the participants need not be conscious 
of it, by “‘restoring the purchasing power” of the other communities, enables 
the whole process to continue. The potlatchers have converted their surplus 
wealth into high status. High status in turn enables the potlatchers to estab- 
lish wider ties, make better marriages with more distant villages, and thus 
extend the process farther. 

This interpretation of the potlatch among this particular group of tribes 
suggests that it serves as a regulating mechanism within the total socio- 
economic system. The drive to attain high status emerges from this interpreta- 
tion as a prerequisite to the sorts of behavior that keep the system operating. 
Satisfying this drive is a “function” of the potlatch only in a secondary or 
instrumental sense (i.e. it serves an end that is only a means to another end); 
by satisfying the individual potlatcher’s and the community’s drive to attain 
high status, the potlatch provides the rewards necessary to keep others striv- 
ing to rise. The drive for high status is itself a part of the total system. Since 
it is necessary to the system, we may assume that values stimulating and sup- 
porting it have developed at the expense of values inhibiting it. Some of the 
values stimulating and supporting the drive to attain high status are seen in 
native ethical theory, which insists that knowledge of good behavior is the 
monopoly of the “good” families and that the lower class are ‘without advice” 
(i.e. without properly enculturated values), and some are seen in native super- 
naturalism, which insists that success in any practical activity is achieved 
with supernatural support and thus gives the seeker for supernatural power 
both the confidence and the incentive to succeed in the practical. These values 
are given to the individual early in life and are reaffirmed until the end. They 
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provide a constant stimulation to the drive for high status, which finds its 
greatest satisfaction in the potlatch. 

But the drive to attain high status is clearly not the explanation of the 
potlatch. Nor is the production of surplus. Nor the cooperation achieved by 
the potlatching community. The potlatch is a part of a larger socio-economic 
system that enables the whole social network, consisting of a number of com- 
munities, to maintain a high level of food production and to equalize its food 
consumption both within and among communities. The system is thus adap- 
tive in an environment characterized by the features indicated before— 
spatial and temporal variation and fluctuation in the availability of resources. 
Values, drives, surpluses, competition, and cooperation—all of these may be as 
much effects as causes. The whole has probably developed through a process of 
variation and selection, within the limitations of environment and cultural 
means, that can be best described by the term ‘‘cultural evolution.” 

The foregoing is an interpretation of the culture of one Northwest Coast 
society as an adaptive system. The data on which it is based are not always as 
clear as I would like but I offer it with the strong feeling that, seen in this 
fashion, more of native culture makes better sense than it does otherwise. I do 
not offer it as an interpretation of the whole Northwest Coast culture area 
except in a general way. In its details it may not even apply to the Coast 
Salish north of the Squamish and south of the Skagit. And certainly the other 
subareas within the Northwest Coast differ greatly in several features of social 
organization and they very likely differ in features of ecological setting as well. 
The relationship between these two sets of variables remains to be worked out. 


NOTES 


1 This paper was presented in somewhat shorter form at the 12th Annual Northwest Anthro- 
pological Conference held at Portland State College in April, 1959. The field research upon which 
it is based has been done at various times over the last twelve years and has been supported suc- 
cessively by the University of Washington, a Wenner-Gren Pre-doctoral Fellowship, the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, and the Leon and Thea Koerner Foundation. The interpretation 
presented here has evolved from one presented in my Ph.D. dissertation (1951), modified by 
later work on the Lower Fraser, and further developed and broadened by collaboration with Dr. 
A. P. Vayda and discussion with our students at the University of British Columbia. 

2 There is no general term for the tribes of this area. They are all speakers of two closely re- 
lated Coast Salish languages, Halkomelem and Straits (Lkungeneng). Dialects of Halkomelem are 
spoken by the Stalo tribes, including the Chilliwack, Katzie, Kwantlen, Musqueam and others 
on the Lower Fraser, and by the Nanaimo, Chemainus, and Cowichan af Vancouver Island. 
Straits dialects are spoken by the Semiahmoo, Lummi, and Samish on the mainland south of the 
Fraser and by the Saanich, Songish, and Sooke on Vancouver Island. The Klallam, on the south 
shore of the Strait of Juan de Fuca and at Becher Bay on Vancouver Island, speak a more diver- 
gent dialect of Straits. There are few significant cultural differences among these tribes. That 
they have some kind of social unity is suggested by the fact that the system of kin terms described 
here is identical in Straits, Halkomelem, and Nooksack, but different in structure to the north 
and to the south. The system of affinal exchange described here, however, seems to have extended 
somewhat beyond this area, but my data are not sufficient to permit me to draw any neat bound- 
aries. 

My data are mainly from work done with informants of the Straits tribes and of the Katzie 
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and Musqueam. The personal recollections of the oldest of these people did not take them back 
earlier than the 1870’s and 80’s, though traditional genealogies and bits of history allow for some 
inferences about conditions during the first half of the 19th century. The present paper is thus an 
interpretation based on an ethnographic reconstruction. 

Portions of this area have been covered in the published ethnographic works of Boas, Hill- 
Tout, Jenness, Gunther, Stern, Barnett, and Duff. I have used these as guides for enquiry, but 
the material this paper is based on is almost wholly my own field notes. 

Native terms have been transcribed in the system of phonetic symbols used in the more recent 
publications on this area. Unless otherwise indicated, native terms are given in the Musqueam 
dialect of Halkomelem. Dr. W. W. Elmendorf and I are preparing a comparative study of Hal- 
komelem dialects to be presented elsewhere. 

3 T have discussed this in greater detail in “Private Knowledge, Morality, and Social Classes 
among the Coast Salish” (1958). 
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Japanese Studies by American Anthropologists: 
Review and Evaluation* 


TAKAO SOFUE 
Meiji University, Tokyo 


OUTLINE: A HISTORY OF CHANGES 


ENTION of Japanese studies by American anthropologists immediately 
calls to mind the studies of Japanese national character by La Barre 
(1945) and Gorer (1942), and Ruth Benedict’s The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword (1946), which is influenced strongly by the other two. Even among 
anthropologists there is an unexpected number of Japanese scholars who pay 
little heed to the holistic studies of Japan done by foreigners; if they do, they 
first point out the sophistry and misrepresentations in these works. We 
should remember, however, that the studies named were undertaken over a 
decade ago, under the special circumstance that there was no means of direct 
approach to Japan. Furthermore, we should not ignore the numerous new 
investigations since then. The list at the end of this article indicates the proj- 
ects accomplished to date by American scholars in anthropology and in such 
related fields as sociology, psychology and history. While this list is by no 
means complete, it shows clearly that many researches have been added. To 
avoid misunderstandings of the kind mentioned it should be pointed out that 
the trend of such studies has changed with the times. Studies by American 
anthropologists may be divided roughly into three periods: (1) 1939-1946; 
(2) 1947-1949; and (3) 1950 and after. We shall survey these chronologically. 
(1) 1939-1946. This period includes some prewar years, the years of the 
Pacific War, and the postwar period until the Allied Occupation of Japan. In 
this period Embree published his successive field studies of rural districts in 
Japan, while Gorer and others conducted research into Japanese national 
character. 

We need not go into detail about Embree. His extensive field work in Suye 
Mura, covering over a year in 1935-1936, was the very first social anthro- 
pological study carried out in Japan. The importance of Suye Mura, pub- 
lished in 1939, as one of the “musts” for students of Japan, goes without say- 
ing. Even in Japan the book was welcomed warmly as a source of new research 
methodology in rural sociology. Up to 1945, when its author turned to studies 
of Southeast Asia, he energetically produced studies of the Japanese and of 
Hawaiians of Japanese descent. A list of his works on Southeast Asia has al- 
ready appeared (Yamamoto 1953). His accidental death in the midst of his 
labors is indeed regrettable. 


* This article was published in Minzokugaku Kenky#@ (Japanese Journal of Ethnology) 22 
(3, 4):141-148, Tokyo, 1959. It has been translated from the Japanese by Takashi Ishimitsu, 
K6ji Nakagawa, and Douglas G. Haring. 
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While Embree was conducting these field investigations, studies of Jap- 
anese national character began to come into fashion in America. With the 
advent of international crises in both Europe and Asia in the early 1940’s, the 
Council for Intercultural Relations was established to conduct factual in- 
vestigations into the national character of the people of various countries and 
to facilitate communication of findings. Subsequently the Office of Wartime 
Information entrusted this function to Columbia University in New York and 
it was renamed the “Institute for Intercultural Studies.”” Ruth Benedict 
headed a staff of such scholars as Margaret Mead, Gorer, La Barre, Meadow, 
and Bateson. (Dissolved in 1947, the Institute was succeeded by a study group 
known as Columbia University Research in Contemporary Cultures—R.C.C. 
—sponsored by the psychology division of the Naval Medical Institute; it was 
headed first by Benedict and after her death by Mead. Details of their studies 
will be mentioned later.) At the time the main emphasis in the Institute for 
Intercultural Studies was on Japan, which was then an enemy of the United 
States; but also there were extensive studies of the Americans themselves, of 
German Naziism, China, and Eastern European countries (Gorer 1942, 1943; 
Benedict 1944; Meadow 1944; La Barre 1945). Obviously, most of the coun- 
tries studied were then inaccessible for field work. This brought forth the 
method later called by Mead and her associates “‘the study of culture at a 
distance” (Mead 1953). This involved psychological tests and detailed inter- 
views with immigrants and refugees from the several countries, together with 
analyses of movies and literature from those countries. Child-rearing tech- 
niques received special emphasis—a result of the psychoanalytic approach 
which was enjoying its better days in the United States. From this belief that 
child training is the most important factor in determining the various na- 
tional characteristics, Gorer (1942, 1943) and La Barre (1945) derived the ex- 
treme conclusion that the bellicose and formal characteristics of the Japanese 
were due to strict toilet training of infants. Benedict developed these ideas 
further in The Chrysanthemum and the Sword (1946). 

Even outside of the I. I. S. the main trend of the studies was focused upon 
the psychoanalytic approach (Moloney 1945; Silberpfennig 1945). The only 
exception here, although it was descriptive, was a paper on Japanese char- 
acter by Haring (1946), an anthropologist, based upon protracted residence 
in pre-war Japan and going beyond the psychoanalytic approach. In this 
period also there appeared papers by Cotton and Ebaugh (1946), and field 
researches on Americans of Japanese descent by Leighton (1945) and by 
Thomas and Nishimoto (1946). 

(2) 1947-1949. With the end of World War II in 1945 and the gradual 
establishment of policy by the Occupation forces, American interest in Japan 
seemed to decline. The bibliography of this article demonstrates the decrease 
in studies of and about Japan from 1946 to 1950. As stated, the Institute for 
Intercultural Studies, which up to 1946 had been active in studying national 
character, became the “Research in Contemporary Cultures” under Mead’s 
direction. Owing to the altered situation of the postward world, this group 
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turned its attention to Soviet Russia and Eastern Europe. Moreover, they were 
interested in Americans themselves and their peculiarities in order to facilitate 
cooperation with foreign countries. Study of complex cultures by anthropol- 
ogists, therefore, had become widespread; nevertheless, there remained a sec- 
ondary interest in studies of Japan. Among the few published studies of 
Japan, first mention goes to Sikkema’s paper (1947), on child-rearing among 
Hawaiian-Japanese, which is very significant for its criticism of Gorer and 
La Barre. Spitzer’s discussion (1947) again follows a psychoanalytic approach 
to Japanese national character; the discussion by Hulse (1948) took an en- 
tirely new tack. 

Although not much was published in this 1947-1949 period, it should be 
remembered that from 1946 on such anthropologists as Passin, Pelzel, Ben- 
nett and Ishino were members of the Civil Information and Education Sec- 
tion of the Occupation and were conducting the first anthropological field 
studies since that of Embree. These studies not only contributed significantly 
to the development of research on Japan, but also aided the reconstruction 
of anthropology in Japan.? In 1947, in Chicago, a project was under way by 
Babcock, Caudill, DeVos and others to study Japanese-Americans by coor- 
dinating anthropology, sociology and psychology. Their results, compiled in 
and after 1952, strongly influenced subsequent studies of the Japanese, es- 
pecially in the field of psychology. To this topic I shall return. 

(3) 1950-present. The year 1950 marked a new era in research on Japan. 
First, the University of Michigan opened a field center at Okayama City, 
under the name of ‘‘Center for Japanese Studies”; Beardsley, Norbeck, and 
others began field research in the rural districts of Okayama. Eventually the 
Civil Information and Education group and the Michigan groups merged their 
projects and the Japan studies that had been extensive became intensive. 
Throughout the first and second periods the problems had been viewed tele- 
scopically (and furthermore were treated as ‘culture at a distance”’), as ap- 
parent in titles such as ‘Japanese Culture” and ‘‘The Japanese Character.” 
Now, however, the approach became more intensive and microscopic, with 
its focus in community studies by the Michigan group in their voluminous 
publications after 1951 (Beardsley 1951; Dizer 1951; Norbeck 1951, 1952, 
1953, 1954; Ward 1951; Smith 1952; Dull 1953; Kerlinger 1953; Schull 1953; 
Sutton 1953; Titiev 1953; Redfield 1954; Smith and Cornell 1956; Smith and 
Reyes 1957). Unlike their predecessors, these studies focused on smaller areas 
and more detailed problems, such as the household system, folk drama, wes- 
ternization processes, cooperatives, unionization, age groupings, Christian 
influence, or local politics. Outstanding are a village study of Takashima in 
Okayama Prefecture by the Norbecks (1954), and studies of two villages, in 
Kagawa and Okayama Prefectures, by Smith and Cornell (1956). In the opin- 
ion of students of Japanese culture, these have come to be the most highly 
valued monographs on rural Japanese society since Embree’s Suye Mura. But 
papers by Bennett, Ishino and others in the C. I. & E. group (Nagai and Ben- 
nett 1953; Ishino 1953) have also won recognition for their exploration of human 
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relations within a dézoku kumi organization (group of relatives or fictive kin. 
Tr.). Ishino’s study in particular brought the Japanese themselves to recognize 
the oyabun-kobun system. Bennett and associates have published a community 
study (Bennett and Ishino 1955) and an analysis of problems of culture change 
in Japan (Bennett and McKnight 1956b). I should have explained earlier 
that the people active in this period had studied Japanese at Army Language 
Schools; by and large they could use the language skillfully. In addition, 
Norbeck’s papers on pollution and taboo (1952) and age grades (1953) were 
based upon materials published in Japanese and introduced to the world 
numerous studies by Japanese scholars. 

The increasing number of people who approached Japan directly inevi- 
tably evoked criticisms of the theories of Japanese character published by 
Gorer, La Barre and Benedict, together with discussions of this topic from a 
nonpsychoanalytic point of view. Among these may be included Embree’s 
article in 1950 and the chapter on ‘Japanese Character” in a book by Rei- 
schauer (1950), a historian born and reared in Japan. In this connection we 
may recall numerous criticisms by Japanese social scientists of The Chrys- 
anthemum and the Sword. A translation of this work published in 1949 no 
sooner hit the book stores than it became a best seller, read with varying reac- 
tions by all sorts of people.* Bennett and Nagai edited and translated some 
of these opinions and published them in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST in 
1953. Ordinarily, anthropologists had studied primitive peoples and there had 
been very little criticism of their findings by the subjects themselves. The case 
of The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, therefore, was unusual; it provided a 
feedback and an important chance for reflection on methodology by American 
anthropologists and influenced various other fields. It is noteworthy that in 
this same year, 1953, Haring and Kerlinger unexpectedly and independently 
offered vigorous criticisms of the hitherto current extreme psychoanalytic 
interpretations of Japanese national character. Moreover, Mandelbaum wrote 
critically on the conventional methods of studying “national character’’ in 
general (1953). Back of this trend is the fact that in the late ’40’s the criticism 
and rethinking of psychoanalysis reached a climax—a reaction to the vogue of 
this school in the ’30’s and ’40’s (e.g. Orlansky 1949; Lindesmith and Strauss 
1950). 

On the other hand, a Chicago group—Babcock, Caudill, DeVos and 
others—developed a new psychoanalytic approach to Japanese character. 
By means of projective tests they conducted an interdisciplinary study of 
Americans of Japanese descent in Chicago (Caudill 1952; DeVos 1954, 1955; 
Caudill and DeVos 1956; Babcock and Caudill 1958). The outcome of this 
survey was important, not only as a contribution to studies of the Japanese, 
but in its influence on methodology. DeVos is still in process of publishing the 
findings of a field survey in rural Okayama, done cooperatively with Nagoya 
University (DeVos and Wagatsuma 1958). Caudill has been studying and 
analyzing the problem of relations between American military bases and the 
[neighboring] Japanese, against the psychological background of the Japanese 
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(Caudill 1958). He also is studying the problems of mental hygiene in Japan 
from the standpoint of ‘the cultural background of mental illness” (Caudill 
1959). 

Passin, Bennett and others (Passin and Bennett 1954; Bennett 1956; Ben- 
nett and McKnight 1956a) took a unique approach to Japanese psychology 
by investigating the adaptations of Japanese students in the United States to 
American culture. Their findings, published also in the Bulletin of the Institute 
for International Education, have provided valuable reference material for 
dealing with foreign students in the United States. 

Other studies in the field of psychological analysis include Abegglen’s field 
survey of factory workers (1957, 1958), Goodman’s study of Japanese chil- 
dren’s value ratings of various occupations (1957), and a study of value orienta- 
tion scales by Pelzel and Florence Kluckhohn (1957). On the much-argued 
problems of the relation of child-rearing practices to personality formation, 
the first field studies were done by Lanham (1956) and the Norbecks (1956). 
Moloney’s famous analysis of Japanese psychology from the standpoint of a 
psychoanalyst attracted much attention but was none the less far-fetched 
(1951, 1953, 1954). 

As for special topics, May wrote on “The Dancing Religion” (1954). 
Donoghue’s field study of an Eta village in a city of northeastern Japan did 
much to introduce to foreigners a subject of vital interest in Japan (1957). 
As a key to understanding of Japanese social structure and human relationships, 
Norbeck and Befu explored the field of kin-terms and fictive kinship, which 
should have been done long age, but was not (1958a, 1958b). Bellah’s study of 
the value system of the Tokugawa period, based on Parsons’ theory, is unique 
(1957). 

The appended bibliography shows that since 1950 the number of studies in 
Japan by American anthropologists has increased rapidly, especially in the 
last few years. Undoubtedly this ‘‘Japan boom” will expand in the future. Al- 
though they do not appear in our bibliography, much is expected from numer- 
ous studies by G. T. Bowles and Smith, who recently left Japan; from Caudill 
—now in Japan to study Japanese mental hygiene—and from community 
studies by Ishino and Donoghue and those of Abegglen on factory labor. 
Since this article is limited to the work of American anthropologists, no men- 
tion has been made of the Frenchman Jean Stoetzel who studied psychological 
attitudes of Japanese youth (1954, 1955), or of the Canadian R. P. Dore, who 
has studied urban life (1958). 


APPRAISAL AND CRITICISM 


Thus far we have traced chronologically the studies by American anthro- 
pologists. What are their merits and demerits? What can we Japanese anthro- 
pologists learn from them? Up to the present, criticisms of American anthro- 
pologists may be summarized under three heads: 


(1) Data contrary to fact and mistaken conclusions frequently appear. 
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(2) Very often the studies deal with the obvious and the treatment is de- 
cidedly superficial. 

(3) There is a tendency to generalize from one locality to the entire coun- 
try. 

Concerning (1): Many Japanese scholars direct this criticism against 
Benedict’s The Chyrsanthemum and the Sword. Their complaints cite as of 
questionable validity the sample of Japanese immigrants in the United 
States, the ignoring of sub-groups such as strata, a confusion between norma- 
tive patterns and behavior patterns, and, especially, an overemphasis on 
schematic psychoanalytical interpretation and an underemphasis of historical, 
political, and economic factors. As noted, these faults still occur in stereotyped 
“studies of Japan” by foreign scholars. In Benedict’s case it must be remem- 
bered that errors were inherent in the situation for at that time field research 
in Japan was impossible. The shortcomings of that study have been criticized 
by American scholars themselves, and the situation is improving rapidly as 
intensive field investigations are conducted. Nevertheless, it is true that an- 
thropological techniques that originated in the study of underdeveloped and 
primitive societies would be likely to exhibit defects when applied in a society 
as complex as that of Japan. When an individual anthropologist attempts to 
deal holistically with all aspects of Japanese culture a decidedly far-fetched 
treatment is likely to result, and this point should always be kept in mind. For 
example, as Smith remarks (1957:463), the study of a community within a 
complex culture like that of Japan should be placed in its regional or national 
context. This task transcends the ability of an individual anthropologist, and 
this holds true of any other type of similar study. For instance, a specific 
analysis of Japanese personality in terms of political behavior would require a 
detailed understanding of the politics and economics of the country. This point 
is not yet fully recognized. 

When, however, Japanese scholars study their domestic problems they 
cooperate in research and each specializes in his major field, and the danger is 
avoided. In such a situation, however, the systematic relations between fields 
often are neglected, and the desire to comprehend the special characteristics 
that various aspects of the culture exhibit in common is frustrated. In this 
respect we indeed can learn much from American anthropologists. 

It should be noted also that linguistic difficulties sometimes lead to mis- 
understandings in studies by foreigners. For example, Lanham’s preliminary 
report on child care (1956) shows apparent numerical errors that seem to 
have resulted from this difficulty during the conduct of the survey. In some 
cases, regrettably, topics are studied that already have been investigated by 
Japanese scholars. Since the latter are written in Japanese they have not been 
utilized; conclusions are invalidated and labor wasted. 

Concerning (2): Typical of this kind of criticism is a review of Norbecks’s 
Takashima by Toshio Kitami (1954): “‘ . . . the book is well-make, and glanc- 
ing through its contents we feel that it is as complete as any book by a first- 
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rate Japanese scholar. Unfortunately, however, it does not go beyond mere 
description; it is quite doubtful whether it contains any significant data to 
aid in a forward step in dealing with Japan’s unsolved problems... . Is 
Takashima in Okayama Prefecture worth all the time and money spent in 
this study? It is regrettable that he did not have a better informed consultant 
in selecting a fishing village. ...”’ This opinion, especially from a folklorist 
like Mr. Kitami, may be accepted as shared by many Japanese scholars. While 
some passages in Norbeck’s analytical description seem immature and ill- 
chosen, we should recognize the fundamental point of view of American 
anthropologists, especially the differences between their point of view and that 
of Japanese scholars. In other words, when Japanese society is studied by 
outsiders, their first important step is to pick out a commonplace community 
and develop a monograph on it. This provides a point of departure for spe- 
cialists on Japan who come after them. For this reason their approach differs 
from that of Japanese scholars who are accustomed to their own society. When 
Japanese scholars study their own society, with the exception of quaint or 
peculiar folklore and rituals, most phases of culture strike them as too com- 
monplace to note and are not observed closely. Hence they seldom treat 
their culture holistically and this explains the nonexistence of monographs on 
rural Japan by the Japanese themselves. 

Folklorists in particular have been interested solely in gathering data of 
unusual manners and customs and have almost entirely neglected the task of 
systematic research and analysis of Japanese culture and society as a whole 
and the interrelation of the various aspects of culture. In this respect I think 
that it is necessary to learn the monographic techniques of the American 
anthropologists. Mr. Kitami said that he could not help wondering when he 
thinks of the mass of data that could become available for the study of Japan’s 
unsolved problems. I suspect that we should learn from American anthropol- 
ogists to perceive the commonplace phenomena that the Japanese overlook 
because of their very familiarity—nhenomena that constitute the special 
characteristics of Japanese culture. Examples are: the “idea of giri’’ pointed 
out by Benedict (1946); the “oyabun-kobun relation” clarified by Ishino 
(1953); the kin-term system and “informal fictive kinship” described by Nor- 
beck and Befu (1958a, 1958b). The perfect analysis would be achieved by add- 
ing to the viewpoint of outsiders the complementary approach of Japanese 
scholars who have been reared in this culture. 

Concerning (3): I have referred to the first methodological step of American 
anthropologists as the procedure by which they choose a community, study 
it intensively, and thus produce a monograph. When, however, they use find- 
ings from that particular community to discuss the wider range of Japanese 
culture or general aspects of Japanese society, mistakes have occurred. Such 
blunders are due to over-generalization of conclusions from one community. 
The principal reason for this difficulty is that because they study one com- 
munity intensively during a relatively brief stay in Japan, they conse- 
quently lack time for a careful look at other districts. 

We may note that, despite numerous existing survey reports by Japanese 
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scholars on various communities in other districts, only a limited number of 
these are used because they are written in Japanese. For example, The Chrys- 
anthemum and the Sword treats Embree’s version of Suye Mura as representa- 
tive of all Japanese villages. I often personally observed while in the United 
States—as a result of the many studies by the Michigan group—that a good 
many American students of Japan accepted the villages around Okayama as 
typical models for Japan as a whole. It is too bad that thus far American 
scholars have done scarcely any field surveys in the Tékoku (Northeastern) 
area. It should be noted, however, that some scholars, especially Haring, recog- 
nize the importance of local differences in Japanese culture patterns (Haring 
1956:650).4 Henceforth it is the duty of Japanese scholars, with their abun- 
dant data from classical studies, to promote research into the distribution of 
various culture patterns within Japan, and the delimitation of local culture 
areas. It is good to know that this trend is on the increase. 

In these pages I have tried to review the merits and shortcomings of re- 
search by American anthropologists. At the risk of repetition I wish to em- 
phasize the conclusion that research findings will improve greatly if Jap- 
anese scholars, who see our culture from within and can utilize the many docu- 
ments and records in the Japanese language, will cooperate with foreign 
scholars so that each can supplement the other’s defects. 


NOTES 


1 Dr. Sofue, in a communication to the translators, points out that minsokugakusha, usually 
translated “ethnologist,” is really two words that are homophonic, for which the ideographs differ. 
One, denoting the Yanagita school, of which Mr. Kitami is a member, may be translated somewhat 
lamely as “folklorist,” and more exactly as “students of Volkskunde.” Their journal, Nihon 
Minzokugaku is translated “Japanese Folklore”; the journal Minzokugaku Kenkyd@ is translated 
“Japanese Journal of Ethnology.” 

2 With regard to this situation, cf. “Development of Social Research in C. I. & E.” in Minzo- 
kugaku Kenkya@ (Japanese Journal of Ethnology) 17 (1) (Special Issue on Social Research) : 68-80. 
One link in the research of this period was published by A. F. Raper, ed., 7’e Japanese Village in 
Transition (1950). 

* Representative criticisms appear in: Chisei, April, 1949, Round Table by Koji Iizuka, 
Takeyoshi Kawashima, Susumu Isoda, Naokichi Nobukata, and Kazuko Tsurumi; Minzokugaku 
Kenkya& (Japanese Journal of Ethnology) 14 (4) (Special issue on The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword), Symposium by Takeyoshi Kawashima, Hiroshi Minami, Kizaemon Ariga, Tatsuré 
Watsuji, and Kunio Yanagita; Tembé, May, 1951, “Land of the Chrysanthemum and the Sword” 
by Sokichi Tsuda. 

‘ Professor Haring also made this point in a personal communication. 
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American Indian and General Linguistics* 


NORMAN A. McQUOWN 
University of Chicago 


LEXANDER von Humboldt, the first of the great human geographers, 
in his preface to his brother Wilhelm’s great three-volume posthumous 
work on Oceanic languages and on general linguistics (published by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences over the years from 1836 to 1839), comments on two 
aspects of Wilhelm’s life work. Wilhelm’s drive for scientific accomplishment 
led him to produce one of the first great works of comparative philology in 
which he not only describes the internal structure and traces the external cul- 
tural contacts of Javanese (2:1—203) but also places it in its larger Oceanic 
setting (2:207—424; 3) from the Philippines to Hawaii to Easter Island to 
Madagascar. His broadly humane interest in the relation between human 
language and human thought, however, led him to provide this great work with 
a four-hundred page introduction (1:i-cccxxx) in which he investigates the 
structure of a wide range of human languages (including many of the New 
World, such as Quechua, Yaruro, Nahuatl, and Delaware) and the possible 
bearing of that structure on the intellectual development of their speakers. 
Alexander suggests (1:ix—x) that a study of his brother’s great work will not 
bear out the common prejudice that a man’s worth is measured by the substan- 
tive materials with which he works and not by the manner in which he handles 
them. Rather its perusal will lead the reader to the conviction that greatness in 
the treatment of a subject does not spring from intellectual foundations 
alone, but from greatness of character, from a mind free of temporal re- 
straints, and from unplumbed depths of feeling. 

Alexander himself was not a philologist, but he collaborated closely with 
his brother in gathering materials (A. von Humboldt 1826:1:xliii—xliv) on 
American Indian languages, particularly on those of New Spain. This activity, 
together with his wide-ranging concern with distributional characteristics of 
human attributes (including language), permit us to credit him with an im- 
portant role in the stimulation of research in American Indian languages and 
in furthering general linguistic study in the Americas. 

Alexander’s interests were broad, ranging from the contemporary distribu- 
tion of human groups as they were manifest at the time of his extensive jour- 
neys through New Spain to the ancient origins and subsequent migrations of 
such groups. The attack on the problem of origins and migrations continues to 
be a major concern to historically minded linguists of today. Their approach 


is multi-faceted. 


* A paper read at a meeting of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences of Boston on April 
9, 1959, commemorating the centennial of the death of Alexander von Humboldt. 
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Documentary sources were of interest to Alexander, who published a 
fragment of the Dresden codex (1812:1:266; Pl. 45). Such sources are to be 
found in major New World languages such as Nahuatl—the language of the 
Aztecs, or in Yucatec, Chontal, Quiché, or Cakchiquel—major languages of 
the Mayas—in Middle America, or in Quechua—the language of the Incas— 
in Andean South America. These American Indian sources continue to resist 
full interpretation and complete exploitation of their cultural content. The 
reasons are clear. Careful editions (Quellenwerke 1938 or Corpus 1942) of the 
original texts are only very slowly becoming available. The critical apparatus 
involving adequate treatments of the grammar and vocabulary of the lan- 
guages in which the texts are written is still largely lacking (Schoembs 1949, 
Friedrich 1955). Although most of the voluminous manuscript material is 
written in a post-Conquest Latin alphabet devised by the priests who ac- 
companied the Conquerors (and is thus legible, if not completely interpretable), 
three manuscripts (the Dresden [Férstemann 1880, 1892], the Madrid [Rada 
1892 and Brasseur 1869-70], and the Paris [Rosny 1887]) and numerous 
lengthy inscriptions in the hieroglyphic writing of the Mayas still resist full 
decipherment and interpretation. A beginning has been made by a Russian 
Egyptologist, Y. V. Knorozov, who claims (Knorozov 1955) to have deciphered 
some hundred and fifty of the approximately four hundred known glyphs. 
Most important is his establishment of the predominantly phonetic nature of 
the Maya glyphic writing, an idea first expounded by Benjamin Lee Whorf 
(Whorf 1941), and bitterly contested by most experts (Thompson 1950: 311- 
313) in Maya writing. To a linguist, the number alone of known glyphs 
(around 400) is a priori evidence that the system is neither alphabetic nor 
logographic, but syllabic, that is, a syllabary whose individual signs represent 
phonetic syllables. There is, therefore, nothing surprising in Knorozov’s dis- 
covery. On the contrary, the Maya system looks very much like well-known 
Old World systems, such as those of the Hittites (Sturtevant and Bechtel 1935: 
25-41) or those of the Assyro-Babylonians whence the Hittite system is de- 
rived. These are all basically phonetic, with a fair number of word-signs, and 
a very small number of determinants whose sole function is to indicate the 
phonetic value of otherwise ambivalent syllable signs. The most noteworthy 
contrast between the Maya system and the Hittite system is the relatively 
minor proportion of word-signs in the Maya system. The Maya is even more 
unequivocally a system of phonetic syllable signs, since the people invented 
their own system. The Hittites were obliged to take over not only syllable 
signs with well-defined phonetic values, but also whole-word writings for alien 
labels for cultural objects as the Maya were not. Knorozov’s achievement is 
still, however, of somewhat limited value. His base is excessively narrow, since 
he has worked only with the three manuscripts, leaving untouched the in- 
scriptional materials. A concerted effort by a small group under Knorozov’s 
tutelage, and with the collaboration of other experts, should, in a relatively 
short time, yield a full decipherment, correcting errors necessarily present in 
results to date and rounding out the inventory of characters with assigned 
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values. The transliteration resulting from such decipherment would still need 
translation and would still await adequate treatments of the grammar and 
vocabulary of the language (or languages) of the glyphs before complete ex- 
ploitation of the content of the codices and the inscriptions would be possible. 
A full evaluation of the extant documents written in American Indian lan- 
guages (both alphabetic and, in the case of the Maya, also glyphic) would 
undoubtedly shed a great deal of light on the history of the pre-contact culture 
of Mexico and of Peru, the two major New World centers of civilization before 
the coming of the Spaniards. It would provide as well significant information 
on many other lesser centers of American Indian culture. 

Where documentary sources are lacking, the history of the culture of the 
peoples of Humboldt’s America must be recaptured slowly and painfully by 
means of indirect techniques of reconstruction and inference. The work of the 
archeologist takes up where that of the ethnohistorian leaves off. In this area, 
too, the historically minded linguist may make certain contributions. A point- 
by-point and item-for-item comparison of the phonological, morphological, 
and lexical structures of surviving indigenous languages still accessible for 
investigation and description may yield, from a group of divergent modern 
variants, a reconstruction of a single ancient tongue, presumably spoken at a 
single place and time by the members of a relatively small group. A study of 
present-day distribution of surviving descendants may help to localize that 
original group in place and time. An investigation of the changes undergone 
by its various modern descendants may contribute toward the story of its 
dispersal and of the differential cultural contacts of its derivatives up to the 
present. The epic of the origin and dispersal of the great Nahua-speaking 
groups, the Toltecs and Aztecs, for example, will one day be reconstructible 
in part from the linguistic evidence. Beginnings here have been made by 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, who made use of materials which his brother Alexan- 
der brought back from New Spain; by Buschmann (1859), then custodian in 
the Royal Library and helpful to Alexander in the editing of Wilhelm’s post- 
humous publications; by Sapir (1913; 1914-19) in the second decade of the 
present century; by Whorf (1937) and Trager (Whorf and Trager 1937) in 
the fourth; and by a small but increasing number (Hale 1958) of individuals 
in this, the sixth. Similar work with other families of American Indian lan- 
guages—families such as the Mayan or the Arawakan, the Cariban or the 
Guaranian, the Chibchan or the Quechuan—may be expected to contribute 
eventually toward the reconstitution of the culture history of the groups who 
speak them. 

An equation for the word for “‘man,” such as Huastec ?inik= Yucatec 
winik = Cakchiquel winag= Mam wnag, evidences the original oneness of the 
languages of the Mayan (McQuown 1956) family and constitutes one item of 
reconstructed vocabulary for the proto-language (McQuown 1955:503-509). 

The equation for the word for ‘“‘soot,”” Huastec @am@i?—Mam £a?msi, is an 
even more cogent indication of the original oneness of these languages (which 
lexicostatistical time-depth counts separate by about 3500 years), in view of 
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the identical (and most peculiar) composition of the form with its meaning of 
‘fire-wood’s snot.” A careful reconstruction of the vocabulary of the proto- 
language in all recoverable detail would furnish us with the basis for an in- 
ferential reconstruction (Pedersen 1931:319-335) of the culture of the com- 
munity which spoke it and of the environment in which its members lived. 

The presence in Huastec (spoken on the Gulf of Mexico near Tampico) 
and in Chicomuceltec (spoken in the southern highlands of Chiapas south of 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec) of a word ¢o?ol, “‘fish,”’ which is found in these 
and in these alone of the Mayan languages is evidence of an earlier unity of 
Huastec and Chicomuceltec (Kroeber 1944) as over against the other twenty 
or so languages of the Mayan family. An adequate explanation of the present- 
day location of these two formerly united languages would yield useful in- 
formation about the earlier habitat and subsequent movements of most of the 
Mayan tribes. 

The presence in Mam in southwestern Guatemala of a word for scissors 
with the form ers is evidence not only for a loan from Spanish (present-day 
lijeras, 16th century lixeras) but also of an early 16th-century first-contact 
loan when the word was still pronounced in the Spanish of the time as /iSéras. 
Such a loan not only fixes the time of its borrowing, it also demonstrates that 
the sound-shift in Mam whereby weak-stressed vowels were lost is post-con- 
quest and post-mid-16th century. The present-day correspondence for the 
word for “ant” found in Huastec 04ni¢ = Mam snik derives from an early 16th- 
century correspondence, Huastec *#éni¢= Mam *sénik, and the earlier Mam 
*sénik has its cognates in other Mayan languages. Words borrowed before 
this period will all show such weak-stressed vowel loss. Words borrowed after 
this period will not show it. Spanish loans may thus be divided into early and 
late. Those from the early period will be words (and associated concepts) which 
met very little cultural resistance. Those from the later period will be symp- 
tomatic of the breakdown of such resistance and of progressive assimilation 
of the Mam community to the Spanish-speaking Ladinos around them. 

A meeting of the Huichols (now resident in the mountains of west central 
Mexico) with speakers of a Mayan language (probably Huastec) somewhere 
along the Gulf Coast of east central Mexico may be deduced from the pres- 
ence of a word ?aim in Huichol (Whorf 1947), necessarily borrowed from the 
Mayan word for “alligator,” *?ax%iy (Huastec ?éhin). A careful search of 
Huichol vocabulary (and of that of the related Guachichiles) would undoubt- 
edly reveal other evidences of an early Huichol sojourn in tropical alligator- 
bearing and Maya-infested Gulf Coast country. 

An earlier northern habitat for the Xinca (now located on the Pacific 
coast of Guatemala not far from the Salvadorefian border) may be surmised 
from the presence of a Xinca word for “bean” with the shape Sinak, neces- 
sarily borrowed from a Mayan language of northwestern Guatemala where 
such words have the forms Zenek in Tzeltal and Zinag in Mam, quite different 
from that of the geographically nearer Pokomam or Cakchiquel kanag. A 
collection of other Mayan loans in Xinca might indicate not merely the fact 
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of such earlier contact with particular Maya tribes but also the nature of 
such contact. It is without doubt not accidental that ‘‘bean” is borrowed, but 
not ‘‘corn,”’ or that the Xinca word for “‘witch-doctor,” winak, corresponds to 
Mayan *?windg or early Mam *winag (present-day wnaq). 

The presence in Cuitlatec of a polysyllabic unanalyzable Sanag’éni, 
‘trousers’ (McQuown 1941), is evidence not only of a loan from an obvious 
source, but of a garment now no longer used among the non-Indian Mexican 
population, the bloomer-like zaragiielles of the 16th-century Spanish soldiers. 
A full exploration of similar loans in Latin American indigenous languages 
would give us a partial picture of 16th-century Spanish culture and a concep- 
tion of those aspects of that culture which were easily assimilable to the in- 
digenous way of life. 

The attack on the problem of contemporary distribution and differentia- 
tion of human groups has lagged somewhat behind that of the concern for their 
origins and historical development. Nonetheless, for the last several decades 
such studies are being carried on by ethnographers and by sociocultural 
anthropologists (Tax 1952). Here, too, linguistic techniques such as those of 
linguistic geography, developed in the Old World as early as the seventies of 
the last century, are just beginning to find application (McQuown 1958) in 
the uncovering and the mapping of the diversity of linguistic usage in such 
human groups. 

Using a limited test vocabulary elicited from a considerable number of 
informants scattered over a sizable geographic domain, it becomes possible, 
by mapping the responses, to surround or mark off areas of similar response by 
isoglosses. If several features are entered on a single map, bundles of isoglosses 
are produced which subdivide into clusters of linguistically similar com- 
munities, the inhabited spots of that geographical domain. The lines around 
areas of likeness, and those marking off the differences, correlate with areas 
of intimate intercourse on the one hand and with breaks in the lines of com- 
munication between such areas on the other. Such linguistically based group- 
ings should correspond with groupings based on other attributes of human 
communities: their marriage rules and the amount of intermarriage; resultant 
similarities and differences in genetic make-up; their kinship structure and 
their social organization; their preferrred trading partners and the quantity 
of trade; and, less tangibly, correspondences should be found with the speech 
of those to whom they look up, and differences should be apparent in the 
speech of those whom they despise. 

Running lexicostatistical counts (Swadesh 1950) on similarities in funda- 
mental vocabulary, and calculating the time of separation by employing a 
constant for the amount of change in such vocabulary per millennium, it is pos- 
sible to indicate the divergence in centuries between communities and parts 
of communities. A conversion of these separations in time into separations in 
space (Swadesh 1952), roughly correlated with the geography, makes it pos- 
sible to correlate lines of maximal differentiation and centers of maximal homo- 
geneity (as indicated by the lexicostatistical counts) with such lines and cen- 
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ters as are revealed by the mapping of particular linguistic features, that is, 
by the placing of isoglosses and bundles of isoglosses on the map. 

In the Tzeltal and Tzotzil communities of the central highlands of Chiapas 
a line of major differentiation is that marked by the a/o isogloss. Communities 
(and individuals) which say ha?, Rab’, ?0?tan, yas, and mal for ‘“‘water,”’ “‘hand,”’ 
“heart,” “green,” and “old,” respectively, are sharply distinguished from 
those which say ho?, Ro?m, ?0?nton, yo, and mol for the same things. The former 
are Tzeltal, the latter Tzotzil. This isogloss neatly divides the whole area and 
indicates a split of some antiquity. The lexicostatistical counts tell us that the 
split between the Tzeltal and Tzotzil speaking groups took place about 1,250 
years ago, a date which coincides fairly closely with that of the period of 
Toltec expansion. San Bartolomé de los Llanos, one of the communities of this 
region, although clearly Tzotzil (if one attends to the major isoglosses sub- 
dividing the whole area), nevertheless shares a fair number of speech charac- 
teristics with neighboring Tzeltal towns. These characteristics are indicative 
of an extended period of relative isolation from its Tzotzil congeners and of 
intimate intercourse between San Bartolo and its Tzeltal neighbors. The lexico- 
statistical counts bear out these distinctions. They confirm and (in some 
cases) refine them, moreover, to the point where it is possible to distinguish the 
personal idiosyncracies of individual informants and those of the field workers 
who record the data. Products of mixed marriages (Tzeltal and Tzotzil, and 
vice versa) stand out clearly against the others. The nucleated towns (with 
relatively small internal differentiation) contrast sharply with the scattered 
small settlements of the vacant-center type of town (with relatively great in- 
ternal differentiation). The faithful reflection found in the linguistic distinc- 
tions of the pattern of settlement, of the ecology and economy, of the marriage 
pattern and the social groupings on the contemporary scene, and of earlier 
conditions as manifest in the more conservative aspects of linguistic structure, 
make of language a peculiarly sensitive index to stability and to change, 
past or future. 

Basic to the elaboration of linguistic history and to the interpretation of 
linguistic distributions are adequate linguistic descriptions. Such linguistic 
descriptions may be worked out with living informants still available for 
interrogation and spontaneous contribution, or, faute de mieux, from textual 
records of the speech of now extinct speech communities. Such descriptions, by 
focusing on intimate details of the structure of particular languages, neces- 
sarily evoke in the minds of the describers contrastive comparisons among the 
ways in which particular languages give formal expression to particular con- 
cepts; and, by implication, among the ways in which different peoples concep- 
tualize and interrelate the parts of their cognitive universe. The fact that to 
indicate a double object, both that acted upon, and that with respect to which 
one acts upon the first, both Huastec and Totonac employ a special suffix 
(-Z- in the former, -ni- in the latter) is in itself curious. But when we learn that 
both of them, to indicate a plurality of either of these two kinds of objects, 
employ a reduplicated form (-éiné- in the former, -mi'ni- in the latter) the 
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case is indeed remarkable. There is no possibility of either of the devices de- 
riving from common genesis, although Totonac and the Mayan family (of 
which Huastec is a member) may ultimately derive from the same source 
(McQuown 1942). Other Mayan languages make use of such a “‘benefactive”’ 
double-object suffix, but it is one which is of different origin from Huastec -¢.. 
No other Mayan language, however, reduplicates its benefactive to indicate 
a plurality of either of the two objects. The employment of such formally 
plurality of either of the two objects. The employment of such formally dis- 
tinct and genetically non-related—but conceptually parallel—devices leads 
to speculation as to the generality of certain processes of human thought; or, 
in the particular case, to an interest in possible historical contact, leading 
(through a sufficient number of bilinguals) to a conceptual and externally 
formal borrowing by the Huastecs of the Totonac device. These alternative 
explanations, the one universally human, the other particularly so, constitute 
the equally interesting poles between which all such general explanations 
oscillate and represent the two modes of human change and adaptation: 
spontaneous invention from similar intellectual bases, or unconscious borrow- 
ing on similar but nonidentical structural foundations. 

Similar features are the object incorporation found in Nahuatl ni!-naka’- 
kva®, “T! eat® meat?”; Totonac “I' wash* (my) hand*(s)”’; or 
Mam (u?n'--Rwa‘n*-te xu?*-ya*, “so-that! you’ may-drink® it**.”’ In these the 
objects naka-, maga-, and -te-xu?- are inserted in the main body of the verb. 
Metathesis occurs in Mam “he? broke!~ it””’: to-gé-ku?! “break*“ 
it!,”’ in which the relative order of auxiliary! and main verb® are inverted in 
the imperative. It is as though one were to say *breche es zer! in German paral- 
lel to er zerbrach es. In the case of the three instances of incorporation, geo- 
graphic proximity leads to a query on possible borrowing. In the case of the 
metathesis in the Mam compound imperative, no such query is entertained, 
since there are no geographically contiguous similar cases. Discovery of a 
similar case elsewhere in the world could lead only to an implication of con- 
vergence. 

On all counts, then—historical linguistic comparison and reconstruction, 
hieroglyphic writing and its decipherment, textual criticism and interpreta- 
tion, linguistic geography and lexicostatistically calculated temporal distance, 
linguistic structural description and emergent general structural features— 
general linguistics may be pursued not only in the Old but also in the New 
World. Neither Alexander von Humboldt, in stimulating such studies, nor 
his brother Wilhelm in pursuing them, needed to justify their interest either 
in the better known languages and language families of Europe and Asia, 
or in those of the American Indians. 
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EDWARD WINSLOW GIFFORD 
1887-1959 


DISTINGUISHED and productive career in anthropology was brought 

to an end May 16, 1959, with the death of Edward Winslow Gifford, 
Professor-Emeritus at the University of California (Berkeley), and Director- 
Emeritus of the University’s Museum of Anthropology. Edward Gifford was 
born August 14, 1887, in Oakland, California, and was educated in that city, 
where his formal studies ended with a High School diploma. In 1903 he made 
his first field trip, as student conchologist on the California Academy of 
Sciences expedition to FR. villagigedo Island, Mexico. From 1904 to 1912 he 
served as Assistant and subsequently Assistant Curator in the Academy’s 
Department of Ornithology. His second field trip was as ornithologist in the 
Academy’s 1905-1906 expedition to the Galapagos Islands. Like all members of 
both expeditions, he helped work the ship, the schooner Academy, and so 
qualifies as one of the very few American anthropologists who have literally 
“shipped before the mast.”? The meticulous attention to accuracy and the 
skill in observation which characterized Gifford’s field work throughout his 
life were shown by an episode on the Galapagos expedition. He described how 
the Pallid Tree Finch, when unable to reach an insect in the bark of a tree, 
took a thorn or twig to pry out the victim. This astonishing report of a tool- 
using bird was dismissed by most ornithologists as the fancy of an imaginative 
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18 year old. Not until 1940, when motion pictures of the bird at work were 
brought back, was Gifford’s early report accepted as correct. 

In 1912 Gifford was named Assistant Curator of the Museum of Anthro- 
pology of the University of California, thus beginning a period of association 
which extended over 47 years, until the time of his death. In 1915 he was ad- 
vanced to Associate Curator, and in 1925 to Curator. In 1947 he was named 
Director of the Museum although, as Curator, he had for many years pre- 
viously been the executive head of its activities. Meanwhile, the University 
recognized that Gifford’s potential contribution was much broader than in 
Museum work alone, and in 1920 he was appointed Lecturer in Anthropology. 
From that time, until his retirement in 1955, there were few years when 
students did not profit by his factual, concise, and well-organized lectures. 
In 1938 he was made Associate Professor in the Department of Anthropology, 
and in 1945 he was promoted to the full professorship, thus becoming one of 
very few men in this country to achieve such distinction without ever having 
gone to college. 

Edward Gifford’s scientific interests ranged widely, both in subject matter 
and geography. For uncounted summers, accompanied and aided by his wife, 
Delila, he worked among the Indians of California, studying aspects of the 
culture of all California tribes of which there were survivors. Among the 
many contributions from this area, two are particularly noteworthy, for their 
systematic, comprehensive coverage: California Kinship Terminologies (UC- 
PAAE 18:1-285, 1922), and California Anthropometry (ibid., 22:287-—390, 
1926). Altogether his published contributions to California anthropology 
number more than 50. 

In 1920-21 he served as anthropologist-in-charge of the Bernice P. Bishop 
expedition to Tonga, where he carried out ethnographical research. Tonga 
Sociely (Bernice P. Bishop Mus., Bull. 61, 1929), is a major but by no means 
the only result of this expedition. In 1945 and 1946 he did archeological re- 
search in Sonora and Nayarit, Mexico, publishing, as always, a major report, 
Surface Archaeology of Ixtlan del Rio, Nayarit (UC-PAAE 43: 183-302, 1950). 
Subsequently he embarked upon long-term archeological investigations in 
Oceania: Fiji, 1947; New Caledonia, 1952; and Yap, 1956. From the publica- 
tions resulting from this research, our knowledge of Oceanic archeology has 
been substantially increased: Archaeological Excavations in Fiji (UC-AR 
13: 189-288, 1951), Archaeological Excavations in New Caledonia (with Dick 
Shutler, Jr., UC-AR 18:1-148, 1956), and Archaeological Excavations in Yap 
with Delila S. Gifford, UC-AR 18:149-224, 1959). 

The sheer bulk and the factual wealth of Edward Gifford’s published re- 
search, and the fact that he worked in most major anthropological fields— 
archeology, physical anthropology, social organization, folklore, religion and 
material culture—sometimes obscures his substantial theoretical contribu- 
tions. In Tonga, for example, he recognized the significance of culture con- 
tact a decade or more before acculturation theory became fashionable in the 
United States. His article, “Euro-American Acculturation in Tonga,” (Jour. 
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Polynesian Soc., 33:281-292, 1924) represents the first appearance of the 
word “acculturation” in its modern meaning in the title of an American 
publication. He appears also to have been the first anthropologist to use the 
term “‘lineage’’ in its present sense, in ‘‘Miwok Lineages and the Political Unit 
in Aboriginal California,” (AA 28:389-401, 1926). In archeology he was one 
of the first to realize that weighing of sherds offers certain statistical advan- 
tages over counting; he utilized this technique in his later Oceanian reports. 
Intellectually Gifford was an exponent of the traditional American viewpoint 
that the complete anthropologist, whatever his specialty, should be broadly- 
based in the data and theory of all the major areas of the discipline. He prac- 
ticed what he preached, and had little patience with those who deprecate 
the importance of ethnographic detail, and who are unfamiliar with basic 
anthropological sources in the principal Western languages. 

Major contributions to anthropology are not made through publications 
and formal teaching alone. Friendship and affection may have an equally 
important role. This is true of Edward Gifford. In 1913 he married Delila S. 
Giffen of Oakland, who survives him, as does their daughter, Phyllis (Mrs. 
John Slattery), and five grandchildren. Edward and Delila Gifford valued the 
friendship of colleagues and associates. New graduate students at Berkeley 
were sure of an early invitation to their home, and of a genuine human in- 
terest in their welfare and progress, and returning former students, now pro- 
fessional anthropologists, always found a warm welcome. Age differences were 
of slight importance; a beginning faculty member or a graduate student were 
of as much interest to the Giffords as contemporary colleagues. The qualities 
which endeared Gifford to his associates and students have been formally 
recognized by the Regents of the University: in the new Anthropology Build- 
ing the commons room, where staff and students meet in informal gatherings, 
has been named the Edward W. Gifford Room. Future anthropologists will 
thus be reminded of the personality and character of a modest, unassuming 
man who won the devoted friendship of all who knew him, and who made 
major scientific and human contributions to a community of scholars over 
nearly half a century. 

Professor Gifford’s complete bibliography through 1956, numbering more 
than 100 items exclusive of reviews, appears in the University of California 
Museum of Anthropology Report to Chancellor Clark Kerr for the year ending 
June 30, 1956, pp. 16-22 (Berkeley, 1956). Subsequent publications are as 
follows: 

1958 Karok confessions. In Miscellanea Paul Rivet octogenario dicata 
1:245-255. Mexico City. 

1959 (With Delila S. Gifford) Archaeological excavations in Yap, UC-AR 
18: 149-224. 

In preparation (With Delila S. Gifford) Ethnographic notes on the South- 
western Pomo. 


GEORGE M. Foster 
University of California 
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Brief Communications 


THE EARLY METAL AGES OF INDONESIA 


Alfred G. Smith’s review of H. R. van Heekeren’s book, The Bronze-Iron 
Age of Indonesia (American Anthropologist, 1959:335-336), calls for some 
comments since it is likely to create a completely wrong impression of our 
present knowledge of the period and cultures in question. It is largely due to 
van Heekeren’s numerous excavations and studies that the veil over Indo- 
nesia’s prehistoric past has been lifted at least to some extent. We ought to 
be grateful to him for having undertaken the thankless task of compiling and 
digesting the little that is known about the region’s Early Metal Age and he 
should not be blamed for deficiencies which are merely due to the lack of 
reliable data. 

Smith finds fault with van Heekeren because ‘“‘a whole site is never de- 
scribed.” No ‘“‘whole sites” are known. No dwelling place of the period has ever 
been discovered. Moreover, most of the early stone cist graves, stone sarcoph- 
agi, etc., found so far, had been looted and yielded only poor remnants of 
their original contents. Our knowledge of the pre-Hindu metal-using cultures 
of Indonesia is therefore mainly based on stray finds, such as bronze axes, 
bronze drums, ornaments, or a few moulds. What else could van Heekeren have 
done under these circumstances than to give an inventory of the materials? 

The two sites tentatively ascribed by van Heekeren to the early metal 
period comprise the urn burials of Anjar in western Java, and the urn cemetery 
of Melolo on the island of Sumba. Both are deScribed on pages 80-83 and 85-88 
of van Heekeren’s book. The cemetery of Melolo yielded stone adzes, beads of 
stone and shell, and a shell pendant, but no metal. It was only from the char- 
acter and decorations of the earthenware flasks found in some of the burial 
urns that I inferred that the cemetery could not antedate the bronze-using 
Dongson period. W. J. A. Willems, who carried out excavations at Melolo but 
never published his notes, came to the same conclusion. This was also ac- 
cepted by van Heekeren (Heine-Geldern 1945:148; van Heekeren 1956; 
1958:88). Influences of metal-using cultures seem to have spread faster in 
Indonesia than metal itself. It is mainly a question of terminology whether we 
should ascribe sites where such influences are discernible—but where no metal 
has been found—to the Neolithic or to the Metal Age. This applies, among 
others, to the site of Kalumpang in Celebes, where pottery decorated in a style 
characteristic of early metal-using cultures of Southeast Asia has been found 
in association with a wealth of stone tools, but with no trace of metal (Van der 
Hoop 1941:308; Heine-Geldern 1945:138; van Heekeren 1949; 1957:118- 
120). Neither stone tools nor bronze objects were found in the urn burials of 
Anjar, but the few pottery vessels they contained as funerary gifts indicate a 
post-neolithic date. Van Heekeren (1958:83) cautiously remarks: “No definite 
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conclusions can be drawn as to the age of this graveyard, but we venture to be- 
lieve that it does not date back further than about the 2nd or 3rd century 
A.D.” 

It is inconceivable why the reviewer should single out the bronze kettle 
drums from Sumbawa (more correctly from the small island of Sangeang near 
Sumbawa) as being described “‘in the order they were found,”’ since they actu- 
ally were discovered all at one and the same time. Van Heekeren mentions this 
quite clearly (p. 24). There is therefore no excuse for this oversight. 

The reviewer alleges that “any piece of bronze, burial urn, or megalith 
found within this area [i.e. Indonesia] is automatically attributed [by van 
Heekeren] to a Bronze-Iron Age, and the reality of this Bronze-Iron Age is 
affirmed by these very pieces.” This reproof is totally unfounded. Smith seems 
not to have realized that innumerable ancient bronzes found in Indonesia were 
not “automatically attributed to a Bronze-Iron Age”’ and, of course, not even 
mentioned by van Heekeren for the very good reason that they date from the 
Hindu-Buddhist period. Any archeologist at all familiar with Indonesia will 
readily agree that, with the possible exception of two specimens the dates of 
which I consider as somewhat uncertain, all the bronzes listed by van Heekeren 
antedate the establishment of Indian colonies in Indonesia or were at least 
made in the pre-Hindu tradition. Moreover, van Heekeren states quite clearly 
that neither megaliths nor urn burials were confined to the prehistoric periods 
(pp. 44, 62, 79, 84, 89). 

Smith remarks that “‘for no apparent reason, the text includes four tables of 
detailed quantitative chemical analyses of beads.” Since none of the specimens 
analyzed contained barium, any person familiar with Far Eastern archeology 
would immediately recognize that they are not of Chinese origin (cf. Seligman 
and Beck 1938) but must have been imported from either India or the Mediter- 
ranean region. The problem has been discussed by a number of scholars, and 
some glass beads of Mediterranean origin found in Malaya and Indonesia have 
been dated in the first millennium B.C. (Nieuwenhuis 1904; 1907: 232-233; 
Beck 1930:176-181; Van der Hoop 1932:133-139; Seligman and Beck 1938: 
14-15; Heine-Geldern 1945:146; Braddell 1947:1-10; Harrisson 1950; 
1954: 110-111). On the other hand, an ancient Chinese source lists glass among 
the commodities for which palace officials of the Han period used to sail to the 
southern islands and says that the latters’ inhabitants “offered tribute” (i.e. 
traded with China) ever since the time of Emperor Wu, 140-86 B.C. (Pelliot 
1912:458). Obviously, the ancient glass beads of Malaya and Indonesia testify 
to an early sea-borne trade between the West and the countries and islands of 
southeastern Asia, a trade which in the Han period extended indirectly as far as 
China. It need hardly be stressed that the subject is of considerable interest. 
Van Heekeren was, however, quite right in publishing the mere facts, leaving it 
to specialists to draw the inferences. The analyses may eventually help them to 
determine more exactly the places of origin of the beads in question. 

Smith reproves van Heekeren for saying that “‘in all excavations bronze and 
iron objects have been found side by side (van Heekeren 1958: 1, 96), although 
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“the data presented in the text indicate no such associations” (Smith 1959). 
The statement is again incorrect. Van Heekeren lists several instances in 
which bronze and iron objects were actually found side by side. Nevertheless, 
in this single instance I agree to a certain extent with Smith’s criticism. The 
association of iron tools and weapons with bronze ornaments, as in a stone 
sarcophagus of Bali tentatively dated in the first centuries of the Christian era, 
and in the equally late—if not later—stone cist graves of Gunung Kidul in 
Java, means nothing. There can be no doubt that bronze ornaments were stil] 
produced and worn long after the use of bronze for tools and weapons had been 
discontinued. Moreover, those from the Gunung Kidul graves contain no lead 
and differ therefore in composition from the truly prehistoric bronzes. With a 
single exception (Pradjekan in Java) bronze tools and weapons have so far 
never been found together with iron ones. 

Conditions are not very much different in mainland Southeast Asia. One 
site only, the cemetery of Dongson in northern Annam, yielded both bronze 
and iron, besides numerous bronze tools and weapons, a few iron swords, 
lance heads, and arrow heads (Goloubew 1929: 30-31). Although the beginnings 
of the cemetery date back at least to around 300 B.C., the site continued to be 
used until the middle of the 1st century A.D., when the region was already un- 
der Chinese domination. Therefore the presence of a few iron weapons, prob- 
ably all of them Chinese imports, does not tell us anything concerning the 
original local culture. 

On the basis of the evidence available, I consider van Heekeren’s statement 
(1958:96) that neither Indo-China nor Indonesia knew a pure Bronze Age as at 
least premature. As matters stand, we shall do better to distinguish between an 
Indonesian Bronze and an Early Iron Age. The chronological dividing line may 
possibly coincide with the first establishment of Hindu colonies in the islands. 
There must, of course, have been a transitional period, when both bronze and 
iron tools and weapons were used side by side, but so far we have only a single 
archeological proof of this. At Pradjekan in eastern Java local people found in 
the course of some digging operations an iron dagger with a bronze hilt deco- 
rated in the pre-Hindu style, together with other bronze objects in the same 
style and with a bronze socketed axe (van Heekeren 1958: 39-40). 

In conformity with established archeological usage, according to which a 
prehistoric culture should be named after the site where it was first recognized 
as a distinct entity (cf. such terms as Magdalenian, Hallstatt culture, La Téne 
culture), we should designate the Bronze Age of both continental Southeast 
Asia and Indonesia as ‘‘Dongson”’ culture. This has the further advantage of 
not prejudicing the possibility that the use of iron may, after all, turn out to be 
older than would at present appear. I still subscribe to what I wrote fifteen 


years ago (1945:143): 


. .. it is possible, although in my opinion not very probable, that the knowledge and use 
of bronze and iron may have been introduced in Indonesia at the same time. . . . It is only with 
this restriction that we may speak of a Bronze Age in Indonesia. It seems advisable to use, pro- 
visionally at least, the term Dongson Culture, leaving the question open whether this culture 
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knew iron from the very beginning or whether the use of iron was introduced only during its 
final phases. 

It is true, as I and others have shown, that the Dongson Culture is distantly 
derived from cultures which already knew iron. But does this justify our call- 
ing it an Iron Age culture if it did not use iron? We are faced here with the same 
problem of terminology as the one I mentioned before with regard to those cul- 
tures of Indonesia which had undergone influences from metal-using cultures, 
but did not possess metal themselves. 

According to Smith, “‘an artifact is never placed by van Heekeren in any 
relative or absolute chronology,” and “‘a context horizon is never identified.” 
Van Heekeren discusses the possible dates of bronze kettle drums (pp. 15, 25) 
and very cautiously indicates those of beads (pp. 40-41), of megalithic tombs, 
of stone cist graves, stone sarcophagi and prehistoric stone statues (pp. 49-51, 
58, 75), and of the urn burials of Anjar and Melolo (pp. 83, 88). This is about 
as far as one can legitimately go in the present state of our knowledge. 

It is only at Dongson that we have definite indications of absolute dates; on 
the one hand, Chinese bronzes of the Late Chou period of about 300 B.C., if not 
earlier, and on the other, Chinese imports of the Han period and several coins 
of the Emperor Wang Mang who reigned from A.D. 9 to A.D. 23 (Goloubew 
1929:11; Janse 1935-36; Karlgren 1942:3-8). Even so, our knowledge of the 
cemetery of Dongson is still very inadequate, and we shall have to wait for 
Janse’s not yet published final report in order to get a clear view of its stratigra- 
phy and chronology. 

Smith finally censures van Heekeren for having included in his book a brief 
abstract of my results concerning the stimuli which the Dongson culture re- 
ceived from the Hallstatt culture and the early Iron Age cultures of the Cau- 
casus. Why he brings in La Téne and what he means by saying that “Hallstatt 
and La Téne were products of a western migration,”’ is enigmatic. He ends his 
review with four verses in which he sets my views on a par with G. Elliot 
Smith’s “children of the sun” and Gladwin’s Alexandrian fleet. Any com- 
ment on this would be superfluous. 

There are various points on which I disagree with van Heekeren. Neverthe- 
less, I take great pleasure in saying that by his book on the Bronze-Iron Age of 
Indonesia he has rendered archeology a very real service. He has given us a 
base to work upon, even though his documentary inventory of materials may 
“read like a laundry list,”as his critic chose to say. 

ROBERT HEINE-GELDERN 
Institut fiir V élkerkunde 
Universitat Wien 
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REJOINDER TO DR. ROBERT HEINE-GELDERN’S 
“THe EARLY METAL AGES OF INDONESIA”’ 


Dr. Heine-Geldern’s first criticism is of the review’s statement that “a 
whole site is never described.’”’ He objects, saying that no whole sites exist, 
and that, paradoxically, some of them are described by van Heekeren. Ar- 
cheologists in Indonesia have been primarily interested in the rich temples 
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and monuments of the Hindu period. Only a few archeologists, such as Heine- 
Geldern and van Heekeren, have concerned themselves with the earlier stone 
and metal cultures. The relatively little work that has been done on the earlier 
cultures is necessarily fragmentary. This is not, however, a consequence of the 
nature of these early Indonesian sites, but of the methods generally used in 
Indonesian archeology. No one area in the U. S. I. has been excavated in depth. 
Instead, many different locations have been scavenged for first fruits. We do 
not know any whole sites, not because they do not exist, but because we have 
not used the proper approach. 

Anjar and Melolo are only two of the forty to fifty locations cited by van 
Heekeren (see his Fig. 1). Moreover, Anjar and Melolo are of questionable sig- 
nificance for the Bronze-Iron Age because no metal wares were found at either 
site. All this still leaves the question of whether these two descriptions meet 
the requirements of contemporary archeology. I stand by the original state- 
ment in the review. 

A second and related criticism is: “‘According to Smith ‘an artifact is never 
placed [by van Heekeren] in any relative or absolute chronology’ and ‘a context 
horizon is never identified.’ ’”’ Dr. Heine-Geldern cites seven or eight instances 
where according to him van Heekeren does identify a chronological position. 

These instances are not independent of one another: some are only cross 
references (e.g., p. 58 in van Heekeren). Four of the remaining instances (pp. 
15, 25, 40-41, and 75 in van Heekeren) cited by Dr. Heine-Geldern have only 
analogical relevance to Indonesian finds, for they refer to stylistic similarities 
to Chinese, Indo-Chinese, and European materials that may be dated. For ex- 
ample, pages 40-41 in van Heekeren merely suggest that beads found in Indo- 
nesia are like Greek and Roman beads of the 4th century. I submit that these 
passing analogies fail to date the Indonesian finds. The Indonesian beads, 
may be earlier, later, or of the same time as the European ones. Moreover, we 
do not know that there is a historical connection between the Indonesian and 
the European beads. 

Two other instances cited by Dr. Heine-Geldern where van Heekeren sup- 
posedly identifies a chronological position are on pages 49-51 and 83 in the 
monograph. These citations refer respectively to the following statements 
which I quote in full: ““The knowledge acquired so far has made it clear that at 
one time (a few centuries A.D.) there was a lively megalithic culture in full 
swing in the most eastern part of Java.” And, ‘‘No definite conclusions can be 
drawn as to the age of this graveyard, but we venture to believe that it does 
not date back further than about the 2nd or 3rd century A.D.”’ Nowhere in the 
monograph is there presented any basis for a belief in these dates. 

The seventh and final instance of alleged dating (van Heekeren p. 88) 
merely identifies some finds with a bronze-iron age. This may be an attempt to 
establish a context horizon, but it involves the general and separate issue, 
which I raise in the review and consider below, of how we can identify a bronze- 
iron age and attribute finds to such an age. 

Besides the matters of whole sites and of chronology, Dr. Heine-Geldern 
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also criticizes a third matter, the statement in the review that “finds are each 
described in turn and island by island. The subchapters, as on the kettle drums 
of Sumbawa, display these museum pieces in the order they were found.” The 
specific illustration used here is an unfortunate one. I should have said: The urn 
cemeteries of Sumba are described in the order they were found (p. 85-86). The 
sarcophagi of Bali are described in the order they were found (p. 54-57). The 
megalithic remains of Java are described in the order they were found, eastern 
and western Java being treated separately (p. 46-54). And so on and on. The 
kettle drums of Sumbawa are an exception because they were all found at the 
same time; but in case after case throughout the monograph, where different 
artifacts were found at different times, these artifacts are described in the order 
they were found. (In other cases the artifacts are museum pieces whose dates 
of discovery are not known.) I am sorry I happened to refer to the kettle drums 
of Sumbawa when I could have used anyone of a score of other illustrations. 

A fourth criticism of the review takes issue with the beginning of its second 
paragraph: “‘For no apparent reason, the text includes four tables of detailed 
quantitative chemical analyses of beads. The rest of the descriptions are 
nebulous and vague.”’ Dr. Heine-Geldern objects only to the phrase “for no ap- 
parent reason.” He maintains that the absence of barium in these beads 
means they “‘must have been imported from either India or the Mediterranean 
region.”’ Van Heekeren himself does not mention the absence of barium, nor 
does he indicate any deduction that can be made from these tables. He does 
not indicate why he includes these detailed tables in his very general discussion, 
nor does he interpret the data they present. He does make a general statement 
at one point: This ‘‘does not yet enable us to answer the question as to whether 
these beads were manufactured in Indonesia or imported from elsewhere” 
(p. 42). At best, he does not accept Dr. Heine-Geldern’s deduction. I submit 
that the beginning of the second paragraph in the review is obviously and en- 
tirely correct. 

The fifth criticism of the review’s account of the van Heekeren monograph 
is: “The reviewer alleges that ‘any piece of bronze, burial urn, or megalith 
found within this area [i.e. Indonesia] is automatically attributed [by van 
Heekeren] to a Bronze-Iron Age, and the reality of this Bronze-Iron Age is 
affirmed by these very pieces.’ ” The point at issue is how we know whether 
an artifact belongs to an earlier or a later period. On what basis is any artifact 
to be described or ignored in this monograph? Neither the monograph nor Dr. 
Heine-Geldern mention any criteria by which an artifact is admitted to a dis- 
cussion of a Bronze-Iron Age. Nor do they mention any criteria for barring an 
artifact from such a discussion. Either the van Heekeren monograph is in- 
volved in circular reasoning, as I imply in the review, or it relies on a mystique 
rather than a methodology. 

ALFRED G. SMITH 
Emory University 


Book Reviews 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Grundfragen Menschlicher Gesellung: Ausgewdhlie Schriften. RicHARD THURNWALD 
(Forschungen zur Ethnologie und Sozialpsychologie, Band 2.) Berlin: Duncker & 
Humblot, 1957. 160 pp. n.p. 


Reviewed by GotTFRIED O. LANG, Catholic University of America 


The volume includes essays by Thurnwald which have appeared in widely scat- 
tered articles and collected works. It is part of an irregular series which had been 
started in 1935 by Thurnwald and is now continued by Hilde Thurnwald. The essays 
are not chronologically arranged, but, as the editor says, thematically. The essays are: 
“Cultural Background of Primitive Thought” (1940), “Problems in the Investigation 
of Human Collective Life” (1935), ‘Political Forms Among Primitive Peoples” (1919), 
“Development and Meaning of Institutions” (1932), “Social Organization and Kin- 
ship Terminology Among Primitives” (1918), “Outline of Primitive Law” (1934), 
“Reciprocity in the Development and Function of Society and Its Institutions” (1936), 
“Socio-Psychological Interpenetration in Economics” (1932), “Analysis of [The Con- 
cepts] ‘Development’ and ‘Cycle’ ” (1932), “The Psychology of Acculturation” (1932), 
and “‘Ethnological Comparisons Between Continents” (1955). With the exception of 
“The Psychology of Acculturation,” all essays are in German. 

Most of these papers, some of which have been taken from his five volume work 
Die Menschliche Gesellschaft (1931-1934), deal with problems of method and theory. 
Another theme that recurs in almost every essay is Thurnwald’s insistence upon objec- 
tive observation, and his insistence that one must proceed from the concrete to the 
general, rather than the other way around. The latter, he says, invariably leads to se- 
lection and bias, stemming from an ethnocentric interpretation of human arrange- 
ments. He also wants to refrain as much as possible from the construction of ideal 
types. When he does typological constructions he warns the reader that the reality of 
the situation is not so simple, and that such shortcuts are only used for purposes of ex- 
position and ordering a bewildering amount of varied data. This is necessary in any sci- 
ence of man. The possibility for such generalizations in widely separated parts of the 
world rests upon his assumption of ““Gemeinsame Anlagen”’ (universal propensities) 
among men which are not the same as “Elementargedanken,” but perhaps are better 
translated as common shared human propensities, both psychological and social (see 
especially p. 154.) 

What distinguishes Thurnwald from other recent Continental theorizers in anthro- 
pology is that he has had considerable field work experience both in the Pacific and in 
Africa. It is, therefore, not surprising that most of his illustrations and examples are 
drawn from these areas. Furthermore, his earlier studies of Oriental cultures have un- 
doubtedly influenced some of his thinking about cultural processes. This becomes es- 
pecially evident in his essays on “Political Forms among Primitives,” and ‘“Ethno- 
logical Comparisons Between Continents.” Here he derives the existence of stratified 
and aristocratic societies from the interaction that takes place between simple hunters 
and pastoralists, where the pastoralists provide the ruling classes and eventually the 
landed gentry. When the American data do not fit this schema (there were no pastoral- 
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ists in pre-Columbian times, yet aristocratic, politically highly organized states 
emerged) there must be something “wrong” with the data and the evidence. Thus he 
suggests that the evidence should be re-examined. This is somewhat surprising, for 
throughout his writing he warns of simple diffusionistic explanations. Yet it shows 
that a mind as acute as Thurnwald’s could be captivated by one of his own ideas or 
theories. When data fail to confirm an hypothesis, he does not propose alternative 
hypotheses, instead he questions the extant evidence. 

This, however, should not detract from Thurnwald’s important contributions. Per- 
haps one of the most stimulating papers in this collection is the one on reciprocity which 
reminds one of Malinowski, yet is not as a-historical as was Malinowski at that time. 
Thurnwald uses the functional approach to understand the development of institutions 
and social structures in a way further developed by Fred Eggan and J. H. Steward. As 
Hilde Thurnwald indicates in the foreword, much of what is said in the volume is now 
common intellectual property in anthropology. Nevertheless, he was a pioneer and it is 
unfortunate that Thurnwald is not better known in the English-speaking countries. 
Simultaneously, one is surprised that he has had no greater impact on Continental an- 
thropology. Because he refused to be bound by disciplinary lines, he could perhaps not 
be easily integrated into the existing specialized academic structure of Europe. 


The Psychology of Social Class. MAURICE HALBWACHs. Foreword by GEORGES FRIED- 
MANN. Translated by CLAIRE DELAVENAY. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958. xvii, 142 


pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by M.-ADELARD TREMBLAY, Université Laval, Quebec 


Published posthumously in French as Esquisse d’une Psychologie des Classes Sociales, 
(Riviére, Paris 1955) this book represents Halbwachs’ theoretical effort at integrating 
his lifelong empirical studies on the hierarchy of needs, consumption patterns, and the 
determinants of social attitudes and behavior (family feelings, patriotism, political 
views and Durkheim’s collective representations) within the framework of economic 
and social class. 

Halbwachs sets apart the peasant class from the industrial classes; he oppposes 
traditional civilization to industrial civilization as specific determinants. Without going 
into the details of his analysis, he characterizes the peasant as being close to nature 
and soil, as having a strong feeling of independence and the goal to increase his private 
property and wealth. Industrial civilization is a complex world which has to be analyt- 
ically defined according to three main social strata, with distinct social and economic 
characteristics. These are: (1) The entrepreneurs and the bourgeoisie who constitute 
the class that holds economic and political power, rule the lower classes and represent a 
concrete model for their aspirations. (2) The intermediate class, which is composed of 
artisans and small tradesmen, the salariat (or clerical workers), and the middle grades 
of civil services. This class acts somewhat as a link and intermediary between the 
entrepreneurs and the worker in the formal industrial set-up as well as in social activi- 
ties. (3) The worker, which is lowest in the social scale, and represents the largest 
category. 

This exceptionally gifted member of l’Ecole Sociologique Frangaise has made an 
outstanding contribution to class theory in that he has allied a truly great knowledge of 
the diachronic (when he documents, for instance, the evolution from guilds to trade 
unionism and the evolution within trade unionism itself) and the synchronic in the 
systematic examination of empirical situations. 
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Georges Friedmann, in a well-documented foreword, traces the landmarks of 
Halbwachs’ professional career which ended tragically in a concentration camp in 1945, 
An appendix contains a rather complete bibliography of Halbwachs’ books, articles, 
and published lectures. 


Introduction to Cultural Anthropology. Miscna TittEv. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1959. xiv, 464 pp., glossary, 127 illustrations. $6.00. 


Reviewed by FrED O. GEARING, University of Washington 


This volume is written “to provide an introduction to . . . cultural anthropology.” 
It addresses “‘college students and other readers who have had no previous experience 
with anthropology.” Titiev intends throughout to point up the interplay between 
biology and culture. 

Since biology looms large, some 100 pages are given to physical evolution with spe- 
cial attention to the appearance of culturally significant biological facts such as the 
neurological basis for symbolizing. The “new physical anthropology” is here, together 
with much more that is less new, but these are not allowed to confront each other. 

Approximately equal space is devoted to the classical sequence of old world pre- 
history; American prehistory is briefly treated. This section culminates in references to 
laws of cultural growth. 

Some 200 pages—half the volume—are devoted to anthropology’s knowledge about 
primitive cultures. Most of these discussions are organized according to institutions. 
Technology and ecology are handled together in 40 pages; comments move from bio- 
logical necessities and how these are variously served; there is little about economics 
as human relations. Socialization, religion, and leisure (games and art) round out the 
institutional treatment; these receive 15-30 pages each. Social structure (in a variety 
of institutional settings) receives 40 pages, including much on kinship and a brief run- 
down on associations and such other forms of organization. Language is given brief 
comment. The sections on religion and social structure provide the richer materials for 
students to work with. Throughout, Titiev uses illustrative examples generously, and 
there are many good photographs. 

The volume ends with unusually brief sketches of aspects of three societies: Tikopia, 
Hopi, and the United States. 

In these terms, Titiev’s text often invites praise; objections will be almost as various 
as the anthropologists who object. Nevertheless, the book, like most texts, is embarrass- 
ing. It purports to introduce anthropology to the general reader. To become uncomfort- 
able, one need only imagine a lawyer or physicist reading this volume and from it 
forming an image of what we anthropologists think and do. 

The items which embarrass are easily found. Throughout, one finds little diagrams, 
for example. All of us scribble such diagrams in the heat of class discussion. But in these 
pages, they are premeditated and unqualified, intending to be (not approximate) truth. 
So seen, they make anthropologists look foolish. More essential are the discussions of 
four general historical trends: through history men have increasingly exploited the 
natural resources, and three other such trends. These are not without interesting im- 
plications. But here they are pretentiously dressed up as laws and paraded as important 
discoveries of the science, anthropology. I cannot imagine that such pretense will con- 
vince many that anthropology is science. 
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The North Alaskan Eskimo: A Study in Ecology and Society. ROBERT F. SPENCER. 
(Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 171.) Washing- 
ton: Smithsonian Institution, 1959. vi, 490 pp., appendices, 2 figures, 4 maps, 9 
plates. $2.50 (paper). 

Reviewed by JOHN J. HONIGMANN, University of North Carolina 


No real ethnography has ever been done of the northwest Alaskan Eskimo. Robert 
F. Spencer’s book does more than fill a gap. It offers a rich picture of the culture of an 
intrinsically interesting Eskimo subarea. It may be the finest Eskimo ethnography ever 
published. 

Spencer’s ethnographic present embraces the last decades of the 1800’s. He in- 
tended to write primarily a problem-centered study of how each of two different modes 
for winning a livelihood suited its own ecological niche and conditioned other sectors 
of culture. The special advantage of applying the ecological approach between Point 
Hope and Point Barrow is (or was) the presence here of coastal and inland people, each 
with a fundamentally similar cultural ground-plan, possessing different technological 
systems. 

The difference between the cultures of the whalers and caribou hunters is either 
not as great as might be expected, or else Spencer has held back in developing this 
theme for all it was worth. Differences there certainly are and Spencer reports them 
thoroughly. But I suspect that a configurationalist (if there is any left) would have 
brought out sharper and more definitive contrasts than has Spencer. Nevertheless, I 
commend the author because he did not allow his problem to deter him from publishing 
a very full, detailed ethnographic account. The ecological focus, of course, means there 
is in the book a certain amount of functional interpretation. But Spencer is also inter- 
ested in historical interpretation. Which has priority, the inland or the coastal phase of 
Eskimo culture? He concludes that neither can be called prior. Both are interdependent 
variations of a primary cultural theme which “‘is in itself a tangential phrasing of the 
kinds of adaptations which have come to be associated with the concept Eskimo” 
(p. 454). 

The ethnography opens by considering houses and settlements. The chapter on 
family and kinship brings out the bilateral extension of kindred and the concept of col- 
lective responsibility. If I read page 71 and the next chapter on “Customary Law” 
correctly, Spencer considers the blood feud as well as blood vengeance to be examples 
of law. I find it puzzling when feuding is called law, preferring to see feuds as the absence 
of law or as outside the law. Marriage, divorce, wife-lending, and adoption are also 
treated in the chapter on the family. In connection with economy and society, the 
ecological differences between the coastal and inland people are thoroughly examined. 
It occurred to me in reading, that ecological analysis offers a wonderful way out of the 
environmentalist dilemma that still stalks us. An ecological approach demands atten- 
tion as to how man uses his environment, the resources he exploits or neglects, and how 
other aspects of culture hinge on the man-environment nexus. It does not raise ques- 
tions of determinism. In the chapter on wealth and status we read that a rising preoccu- 
pation with wealth occurred in northwest Alaska just as it did farther south. Under the 
heading of voluntary associations Spencer looks at partnerships (men’s and women’s), 
hunting groups, and the ceremonial house (karigi). Then trade between the inland and 
coastal people is closely examined. As many as 600 people might be present at a trading 
center but it is clear the inland people were more dependent on trade than the whale 
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hunters. Chapters on the Messenger Feast and life cycle follow. The conception of the 
supernatural, at least as far as shamanism and man’s relationship to the animals are 
concerned, also adheres to fundamental northern Indian (and Siberian) patterns. There 
are 39 case studies of shamans in action. Then come a review of cults, an enlightening 
assessment of culture change (inland Eskimo culture has very much disappeared due to 
the people’s coastward migration), a series of folktales, and conclusions. There are also 
appendices dealing with tobacco, dogs, pottery, and time reckoning. 


The Harmless People. EL11zABETH MARSHALL THomAS. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1959. xiii, 266 pp., 2 charts, 1 map, 22 photographs. $4.75. 


Reviewed by I. ScHAPERA, London School of Economics 


Since the end of World War II there have been more than a dozen scientific and 
pseudo-scientific expeditions to the Bushmen of South Africa. Apart from good films, 
little has so far been produced by them except a few somatological and linguistic stud- 
ies and several popular travel books. The work under review is one of the latter. Mrs. 
Thomas accompanied her parents (Mr. and Mrs. L. K. Marshall) on three of their 
field trips, and she describes here the personal histories, daily life, and seasonal wander- 
ings of some families whom she came to know well. She writes sympathetically (as the 
title of her book suggests), but without false romanticism, and, except for occasional 
purple passages, simply and unaffectedly. Some excellent photographs enhance the 
appeal of the text, but irritating misprints (as on pp. 44, 121, 126, 134, 145, 150, etc.) 
do not sustain the reputation of the publishers. One is left wondering, too, what the 
six adults and four children of the first group described really thought of the fifteen in- 
vestigators and assistants (nine Europeans, with “six African and colored men’”’) who 
camped with them for several weeks. 

Thomas is neither a trained observer nor sufficiently familiar with the relevant 
literature; she is occasionally wrong on topographical matters, and surely it is not true 
that “Bushmen have no domestic animals” merely because “there is not enough water 
to water livestock” (p. 9). But she does add many new details to our knowledge of Bush- 
man beliefs and customs (especially the early age and instability of marriage), tech- 
nology, subsistence activities, and regional variations, and no other writer has given us 
such ample biographical material. Incidentally she makes the important observation 
(p. 144) that the size of the local group varies with environmental conditions: bands in 
the central Kalahari are on the whole smaller than those in the more favored districts 
of the northwest. 

Particularly useful are the details Thomas gives about the social composition of 
the groups with whom she lived. In contrast with what has been generally assumed, 
they seem to have been essentially matrilocal extended families, though one consisted 
basically of an old woman, “her two sons and three daughters, their wives and hus- 
bands, and their children” (p. 64). More factual evidence of the same kind would have 
been extremely welcome, notably in support of the tantalizing statement (p. 149) that 
“by the rather complicated system [of land rights], any Bushman may drink water 
and gather veld food wherever his parents had a right to do so, or may live with either 
his parents, his brothers or sisters, or his wife at any place where the relative of his 
choice has rights.”’ 

Although less comprehensive than either Metzger’s Narro and his Clan (Windhoek 
1950) or Wilhelm’s “Die Kung-Buschleute” (Jahrbuch des Museums fiir Vilkerkunde 
su Leipzig, Band XII, 1954), this book is in many respects a valuable contribution to 
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Bushman studies. It encourages us to hope that a professional account of the data gath- 
ered by the Marshall expeditions will soon also be published. 


A Philosophy for NEFA. VERRIER Etwin. Foreword by the Prime Minister of India. 
(Second Revised Edition.) Shillong: North-East Frontier Agency, 1959. 296 pp., 

47 line drawings, 24 photographs. Rs 5/—. 
Reviewed by Morris E. OPter, Cornell University 


The North-East Frontier Agency (NEFA) is constitutionally a part of Assam, 
with which it is to be formally united when it is deemed to have reached a sufficient 
level of development. Its strategic importance has greatly increased since the conquest 
of Tibet by China, for it is bounded by Bhutan to the west, Tibet and the Sikang region 
of China to the north and east, and Burma to the southeast. The Agency is adminis- 
tered by the Indian Ministry of External Affairs, with the Governor of Assam acting 
as agent to the President of India. Since the entire population consists of tribal peoples, 
the administrative head has, as one of his aides, an Adviser for Tribal Affairs. Dr. 
Verrier Elwin has served in this post with distinction for several years, and it is from 
this vantage point that he has written this book. 

The book was presumably first written to formulate policy and a philosophy for 
the administrative and work staff of NEFA and to introduce new or uninformed NEFA 
personnel to facts about the area and its people. The present, enlarged edition contains 
added general and descriptive material and is addressed to a wider audience, but its 
original and primary purpose shines through. 

One of the interesting features of the book is a historical review of some of the think- 
ing about the character and merits of native peoples, in which the opinions of Mon- 
taigne, Spenser, Shakespeare, Rousseau, Captain Cook, Diderot, Samuel Johnson, 
John Ruskin, Darwin, Dickens, and many other notables are examined. For his own 
part Elwin argues that India will be best advised to follow a middle path between a 
policy of “leave them alone” and one of detribalization. 

In a summary of the aims which he feels should guide policy, a summary that lists 

a number of the special problems of the area with which he is dealing, he writes: 
We are agreed that the people of NEFA cannot be left in their age-long isolation. We are equally 
agreed that we can leave no political vacuum along the frontier; that we must bring to an end the 
destructive practices of inter-tribal war and head-hunting and the morally repugnant practices of 
slavery, kidnapping of children, cruel methods of sacrificing animals and opium-addiction, none 
of which are fundamental to tribal culture. We wish to see that the people are well-fed, that they 
are healthy and enjoy a longer span of life, that fewer babies die, that they have better houses, a 
higher yield for their labour in the fields, improved techniques for their home-industries. We would 
like them to be able to move freely about their own hills and have easy access to the greater India 
of which at present they know little. We want to bring them into contact with the best people and 
the finest products of modern India. Above all, we hope to see as the results of our efforts a spirit 
of love and loyalty for India, without a trace of suspicion that Government has come into the 
tribal areas to colonize or exploit, a full integration of mind and heart with the great society of 
which the tribal people form a part, and to whose infinite variety they make a unique contribution. 
And at the same time, we want to avoid the dangers of assimilation and detribalization which have 
degraded tribal communities in other parts of the world. 


In another place he sums up his hopes and his advice in these words: 


We see now that the tribal people will be of the greatest service to India if they are able to bring 
their own peculiar treasures into the common life, not by becoming second-rate copies of ourselves. 
Their moral virtues, their self-reliance, their courage, their artistic gifts, their cheerfulness are 
things we need. They also need the comradeship, the technical knowledge, the wider world-view 
of the plains. The great problem is how to develop the synthesis, how to bring the blessings and 
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advantages of modern medicine, agriculture and education to them, without destroying the rare 
and precious values of tribal life. We can solve this problem if we do not try to go too fast: if we 
allow the people a breathing-space in which to adjust themselves to the new world: if we do not 
overwhelm them with too many officials; if we aim at fundamentals and eliminate everything 
that is not vitally necessary; if we go to them in genuine love and true simplicity. 


Elwin seems to feel that this goal of preserving the tribal life artistically and socially 
while transforming it materially can be achieved if an understanding and devoted 
group of civil servants to carry on the development work can be recruited and main- 
tained. To many he will seem over-optimistic and even naive. He would like to see the 
best in western culture, the tribal cultures, and Indian culture of the plains fused into 
an amalgam that would make a veritable heaven on earth of the North-East Frontier 
Agency. But, by his own admission, casteism, distilled spirits, new forms of gambling, 
and time-serving are already clouds upon the horizon. Yet the knowledge, research, and 
attitudes he recommends do count for something, and we shall watch developments in 
the NEFA with interest. At the very least we are grateful for a timely book which adds 
substantially to what we know about an interesting region, its peoples, and its prob- 
lems. 


The Customs and Religion of the Chiang. DAvip CrocKETT GRAHAM. (Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 135, No. 1.) Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 
1958. vii, 114 pp., 6 figures, 16 plates. n. p. 


Magic and Religion: Their Psychological Nature, Origin, and Function. GEorGE B. 
VeTTER. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 555 pp., 8 plates. $6.00. 


The Comparative Study of Religions. JoacHtm WAcH. Edited with an Introduction by 
Joseph M. Kitagawa. (Lectures on the History of Religions Series, Vol. No. 4.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. xlviii, 231 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by WESTON LA BARRE, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


These three books, placed in order of their increasing theoretical sophistication and 
generality, together bracket the whole range of interest in the scientific study of religion 
—a field that, until the last decade, had fallen into comparative neglect by anthro- 
pologists. 

Graham, collecting natural history specimens for the Smithsonian, has given us a 
capable empirical study of the Ch’iang people living in the mountains of western 
Szechwan, especially valuable because of the remoteness of the region. Maize is the 
main crop grown on artificial terraces up to 8,000 feet, after which buckwheat takes 
over up to 10,000 feet; sheep and goats in the middle region keep down forests, which 
are heavy between 10,000 and 12,000 feet; perpetual snow lies above 18,000 feet. 
References of the Ch’iang begin on oracle bones, the Shang character for them meaning 
“sheep or goat people.’’ The Ch’iang lived in northeast China in ancient times, west of 
the Chinese of An-yang, who captured the Ch’iang for slaves and human sacrifice to 
ancestors; a few centuries later, in 679 B.C., the founder of the Chou Dynasty (whose 
grandmother was a Ch’iang) began the rule of the Chinese world; since defeat in the 
Ch’ien Lung rebellion in the 16th century the Ch’iang have been unable to dispute the 
power of the Chinese. 

Ethnographic details serve to place the Ch’iang. After about 100 B.C. they mi- 
grated, using round cowhide-covered coracles at rivers; wheeled vehicles are unknown, 
even the wheelbarrow. They lack a written language but have the “lost book” tradition 
common also in Burma; their tonemic language is apparently related to the Lolo-Nashi 
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of the Tibeto-Burman stock. Present Ch’iang population is 50,000—100,000. Two- or 
three-storied houses are of stone, wood, or clay (as are village watch-towers against 
enemies) ; cattle, sheep and goats are penned in on the first floor at night. Clothing is of 
undyed off-white hemp cloth, or of dark wool for winter, both sexes being trousered, 
with wrapped woolen foot-cloths and puttees; sleeveless hairy hides form another gar- 
ment; ornamented belts protect both sexes against poison-demons. All Ch’iang are 
farmers, even headmen, blacksmiths, and religious functionaries. Men slash-and-burn 
new fields, plow, and hunt in winter (leopard, panda, monkey, boar, deer, bear, wild 
mountain goats, and pheasants); women spin and weave woolen and other cloths; both 
help in raising crops (hemp, wheat, barley, buckwheat, maize, beans, peas, squash, 
cucumbers, turnips, Chinese cabbage, walnuts, tree pepper, apples, peaches, and apri- 
cots, but only very rarely rice) and in caring for herds (of secondary economic impor- 
tance). Tea and wine are drunk; most manufactured goods come from trading their 
commodities in Chinese markets. Family-lineage exogamy is required, horoscopes and 
go-betweens are used and a bride-price of Chinese red cloth, rope, firecrackers and wine; 
ambel-anak and the levirate are found. The dead are cremated. “Red” and “white” 
shamans with animal familiars (usually the golden monkey) heal sickness by exorcizing 
or imprisoning in jugs the abundant demons of the Ch’iang world, and procure magic 
increase in the crops and flocks. Some sacrificial rites are family affairs; there is a well 
developed tree cult with a village sacred oak grove; but the supreme god of many deities 
present is the Taoist Pearly or Jade Emperor. The sacred shamanistic paraphernalia 
include: a golden monkey-skin hat ornamented with cowries, mirrors, and tiger-knee- 
bones, a knotty snake-headed cane, a shaman’s singleheaded goatskin drum, a concave 
circular brass gong, a sacrificial dagger, an iron or brass seal to stamp charms and a 
board for printing them on paper, a leather bag for donations, a medicine bundle con- 
taining parts of animals and birds, an antelope exorcizing horn, and a hollow brass cir- 
cle carved with the eight Chinese trigrams and enclosing a metal object to rattle 
against demons. These details will enable the experj to judge the provenience and weigh 
the affiliations of Ch’iang culture. While there are authenticated instances of Chinese 
Jews in western China, the Rev. Mr. Torrance’s “Hebrew Lost Tribe” theory for the 
Ch’iang is based on a few superficial similarities and is highly improbable. All in all, 
despite his specializing in another field, Graham’s work is that of an intelligent inquir- 
ing scientist and of a sort most welcome to anthropologists; it is a worthy product of a 
sense of scientific responsibility to other fields than one’s own. 

The book by Professor Vetter is an earnest, discursive, industrious, mildly free- 
thinking and somewhat trite endeavor. Unfortunately for its commendable content of 
information, which might well profit the ordinary college student to know, it is some- 
what overlong, prolix, style-deaf, and almost entirely written in clichés; “all too fre- 
quently” (p. 11) he is “blissfully unaware” (pp. 4, 5) of the “dire consequences”’ (p. 9) 
of this habit on the reader, ‘‘as H. L. Mencken so aptly puts it” (p. 13). The reviewer 
has been unable to discover an original idea in the book unless, perhaps, it be the con- 
tention that Christians rank lower than Jews “in creative and higher-level intelligence 
performances” because of the dysgenic effects of clerical celibacy—a thesis dubious at 
many points. However, in connection with any of several recent ‘‘readers,” this book 
might serve as a text in various undergraduate courses in religion. 

The volume by the late Joachim Wach of the University of Chicago consists of lec- 
tures given in India and at various American universities. These have been edited into 
a unity with considerable skill by Dr. Kitigawa, who has also contributed an illuminat- 
ing biography of Wach and a sketch of his sociology of religion. This is based on the 
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familiar Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft dichotomy and consists in the “irenic effort” of a 
believer in the mysterium tremendum et fascinosum to find a least common denominator 
in all religions. The book is well organized into chapters on development, meaning and 
method in the comparative study of religions, the nature of religious experience, and 
the expression of religious experience in dogma, ritual, and communion. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Paracas, Nazca, and Tiahuanacoid Cultural Relationships in South Coastal Peru. Wi1- 
LIAM DUNCAN STRONG. (Memoirs of the Society for American Archaeology No. 13.) 
(American Antiquity, Vol. XXII, No. 4, Part 2.) Salt Lake City: The Society for 
American Archaeology, 1957.) vi, 48 pp., 19 figures, 4 tables. $1.00. 


Reviewed by EUGENE A. HammMeEt, University of New Mexico 


As Strong carefully points out, this work is but an advance report on the results of 
the 1952-53 Columbia University surveys and excavations in the Rio Ica and Rio 
Grande drainages of the southern coast of Peru; nevertheless, it now constitutes one of 
the cornerstones in the scientific archaeological literature on that region. The report is 
concerned primarily with the results of stratigraphic excavations and is the first major 
statement of that kind for the area, although many of Strong’s important conclusions 
are based on stylistic judgment rather than on stratigraphic techniques. Since six 
years have elapsed since the gathering of the data for the memoir and three since its 
writing, some of the remarks below are intended to show the confirmations and correc- 
tions achieved by later research. 

After introductory remarks on the expedition, the environmental background, 
methods of surveying, and terminology, the report proceeds to a sketch of the probably 
pre-agricultural, preceramic remains at San Nicolas and the incipient agricultural mid- 
dens at Lomas and Chavinia. Engel and Lanning have since shown a portion of the Ica 
shellmounds to be of the same period. 

The succeeding cultural phase, Early Paracas (Dawson’s T-1), was found isolated 
in the upper Ica Valley by Soldi, and Strong’s temporal placement of it is seriational 
and follows the discoverer’s. The style is nowalso known from Cerro Colorado (Paracas) 
Ocucaje, Callango (Ica), and the Cerrillos site in Ica where D. T. Wallace found it in 
1958 stratigraphically over a similar but more Chavinoid ware. Strong’s suggestion of a 
possible pre-Juan Pablo style is thus confirmed. Other Cerrillos specimens are now 
known from Ocucaje, Callango, and Palpa. 

The Late Paracas period forms the base line for the stratigraphic sequence at 
Cahuachi (Nazca), with an assemblage including a white-slipped “Necropolis”-like 
ware. Strong’s discussion of the problems involved in the use of a “Necropolis” type is 
clear and informative. Rowe’s 1958 description of Dawson’s Paracas seriation indicates 
that Strong’s Late Paracas includes T-3 and T-4 (isolated at single-period cemeteries 
in Ocucaje) ; ““Necropolis’’-like wares have now been found in a similarly late Paracas 
position just above Ocucaje, in Chincha, and in Pisco by Wallace,and at Jahuay by Lan- 
ning. The stratigraphic location of these monochrome wares confirms Strong’s judg- 
ment of the “‘Necropolis’”’-like specimens as a component of Late Paracas (T-4 only) 
and Proto-Nazca. 

Of considerable importance is the superposition of the stylistically intermediate 
Proto-Nazca (Dawson’s Nazca 1) over Late Paracas. (Strong’s use of the term, “Proto- 
Nazca,” differs from Uhle’s.) Further, Strong found a progressive disappearance of the 
Proto-Nazca style, its replacement by the clearly intermediate, unincised Early Nazca, 
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and that by Nazca A. The discovery of Early Nazca has since prompted a revision of 
Dawson’s seriation, with Early Nazca as Nazca 2. Strong’s discussion of the Nazca A 
style and the Ocucaje-Nazca differences is generally in accord with Kroeber’s (1956). 
Late Nazca (Nazca B) graves and surface finds were located at Cahuachi, but there is 
only meager evidence (one sherd) to suggest stratigraphic position over Nazca A; 
nevertheless, Strong’s judgment of its stylistic position, like that of other workers, is 
probably correct. The Late Nazca materials match Gayton and Kroeber’s Nazca B 
descriptions in general; there is, however, no stratigraphic evidence for the A-X-B suc- 
cession. 

Of equal importance was the superposition of the Huaca del Loro style over Nazca 
B at Estaqueria. Huaca del Loro seems to include part of Dawson’s Nazca 7 and 9, but 
corresponds mostly to his Nazca 8. Strong’s discussion of the correspondences between 
Huaca del Loro, Nazca Y, and Ayacucho Polychrome, as well as of the Nazcoid occur- 
rences at Wari, is a clear and helpful one. Also included are illustrations and a brief 
discussion of important Tiahuanacoid and Epigonal manifestations. No evidence of the 
Pacheco style was found, although the hint of Nazca 9 in the present report and Men- 
zel’s 1958 analysis of the Middle Horizon and citation of Pachecoid manifestations at 
Pachacamac and Ingenio (Nazca) do much to illuminate the problem. They also illus- 
trate the occasional utility of somewhat finer stylistic and chronological distinctions 
than those employed in this preliminary report; it is to be hoped that the final version 
will contain enough detail to permit a rigorous check of other seriational analyses. 

The report also contains ample material on nonceramic features. The illustrations 
are good and the map adequate for a preliminary presentation. The addendum on 
radiocarbon dating provides a striking confirmation of the overall stratigraphic se- 
quence and the Nazca A-B seriation. The magnitude of inter-period time spans is so 
close to that of the error terms, however, that individual dates must be interpreted 
cautiously. 

There is little in the report to which a reviewer can object. In terms of local usage, 
“‘Suctangalla” should read “‘Subtanjalla,” and ““Samaca” should read ‘‘Zamaca” (both 
in the map); on p. 16, “albarroba” should read “‘algarrobo.” These are minor matters. 
The report offers a welcome, convincing, and well-presented argument for the long- 
ignored utility of stratigraphic excavations on the southern Peruvian coast and at the 
same time a gratifying example of the complementary character of stratigraphic and 
stylistic analyses, here happily concordant. 


ART, MUSIC, AND FOLKLORE 


Eskimo-Plastik aus Kanada. HENRY SCHAEFER-SIMMERN. Kassel: Friedrich Lomesch, 
1958. 64 pp., 28 illustrations. $2.75. 
Reviewed by EDMUND CARPENTER, Northridge, California 


This little book, so attractive in design, so innocent in intent, is inaccurate. Professor 
Schaefer-Simmern states that modern stone carvings made commercially by Hudson 
Bay groups are a direct product of Eskimo magico-religious life and constitute an 
indigenous art, newly discovered but ancient in origin. All I can say of such a thesis is 
that it is wrong. 

This widely publicized art came into being after 1949. The carvings are the direct 
result of the teachings and promotions of Mr. James Houston, an artist representing 
first the Canadian Handicraft Guild and later the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources. Prehistoric Eskimo carved tiny figures of steatite, but rarely, 
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and when Murdoch collected steatite carvings in Alaska in the 1880’s, he specifically 
noted their souvenir origin and nature. Among Hudson Bay groups, between 1930- 
1950, tiny steatite carvings were made for sale, but infrequently. 

These new carvings, however, share little with earlier Eskimo art, or even with 
Alaskan or Greenlandic souvenirs, though they do show marked resemblances to Mr. 
Houston’s own art work. Full credit goes to him, not for liberating a repressed talent, 
but for creating a new, delightful, non-Eskimo art that has brought financial assistance 
to needy Eskimo and joy to many Western art connoisseurs. 

Can the word “Eskimo” legitimately be applied to this art? I think not. Its roots 
are Western; so is its audience. Some carvers have been directly trained by Houston; 
others follow a government manual on how to make such carvings. Many carvings are 
produced by tubercular Eskimo in southern sanatoriums, and not a few are made by 
Chinese in Hong Kong, a competition that led the Canadian government to put labels 
of guarantee on Eskimo-made pieces. I saw one carving of a kangaroo, another of an 
Edsel, both made in an Ontario sanatorium; both, alas, were destroyed by an official on 
the grounds; neither was authentic. And when, during a 1959 Royal Visit to the Strat- 
ford (Ontario) Festival, one of the Eskimo carvers exhibiting (and being exhibited) 
there, was asked how he decided what to carve, he replied innocently that he consulted 
Mr. Houston because he had no desire to produce anything unappealing to White men 
and therefore unsalable. 

My objection to the use of the word “Eskimo” here does not rest on any defense of 
“pure” Eskimo art, nor on any hostility toward commercialization, but arises from the 
familiar question: do we accept the Eskimo on their terms, or on our terms? Their own 
art is as bold and breath-taking as anything ever hazarded by man, with origins deep 
in Eskimo culture. In form it does not resemble these souvenirs, and if we think in terms 
of the artistic act, not solely in terms of the object produced, the difference becomes 
greater. “It is the power of belief,” writes Rainey, “which makes all the difference be- 
tween original native art and contemporary native craft.” 

It remains to explain how Professor Schaefer-Simmern could have been so misled. 
His bibliography is excellent, but in fact he has used only a fraction of it, specifically 
the writings of Houston and various propaganda releases from the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. These releases promote the carvings, as a 
means of assisting the carvers and as proof of the Department’s respect for, and support 
of, Eskimo culture. This propaganda serves multiple purposes, many commendable, 
but should be used by scholars with caution. Thus, compare a poem which Professor 
Schaefer-Simmern translates from Canadian Eskimo Art, a government publication, 
where its translation is attributed to one “Tegoodligak,” to Rasmussen’s Intellectual 
Culture of the Iglulik Eskimos, p. 123; not only is the government source misleading, 
but changes made in the translation disclose an ignorance of Eskimo language and 
self-definition. Or consider the National Film Board’s The Living Stone (runner-up at 
the Academy Awards for the best documentary film of 1958). Here we are shown a 
glowing igloo illuminated from within by electric power, which resembles nothing so 
much as a small boy with a flashlight in his mouth; caribou antlers, like California 
drift-wood, beautify the entrance; and there is even a plastic igloo. The film contains 
but two accurate statements: the narrator says of an Eskimo boy looking at a mermaid 
carving of Sedna, “This is the first time [he] had ever seen a hunter bring forth out of 
stone a likeness of [Sedna],” and later, during a summer that includes a dance resembl- 
ing supervised May-pole skipping, he adds, ‘Never has there been a summer like this.” 
The assertion is made at the beginning of the film that modern carvers “discover” 
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forms concealed in unworked steatite. Eskimo do this with walrus teeth (incisors be- 
come ducks, molars become seals) but only rarely with tusk ivory, and seldom if ever 
with stone. 

All this has a great deal to do with Canadian nationalism, attitudes toward minori- 
ties, civil service entrepreneuring, even government subsidies to mines, coupled with a 
deep and dedicated concern with the health and economic future of Canadian Eskimos, 
but it has little to do with Eskimo art, nor does Professor Schaefer-Simmern’s book, at- 


tractive though it is. 


Studies in African Music. A. M. Jones. (Volumes I and II.) (Volume II contains the 
music dealt with in the text of Volume I.) New York: Oxford University Press, 
1959. xvii, 533 pp., appendix, frontispiece, 1 graph, 1 map, 17 plates. $23.55 (2 
volumes in set). 


Reviewed by GEORGE Ricks, Northwestern University 


Most of this two volume work is dedicated to a study of the musical culture of the 
Ewe of Ghana. One of the main objectives is to get the reader to “‘look at African music 
from the Africans’ own point of view.’”’ Thus, the author gives as much attention to 
details of the social context of musical activity as to the music itself. In order to allow 
detailed discussion without the interruption of printed “‘ad hoc”’ sections of music, 
Volume II contains musical examples printed in full score and in extenso. 

In addition to a discussion of Ewe music, the author raises many fundamental 
questions in his discussion of drumming, the homogeneity of African music, the rela- 
tionships between speech-tones and song-melodies, and neo-folk music. Of necessity a 
few points must suffice for brief discussion here. 

In proposing the homogeneity of African music, Jones suggests a ‘“‘unity-of-Africa” 
theory for Subsaharan Africa based on the assumption that the use of polyrhythms 
which cuts across linguistic and cultural lines requires such a “specially acute rhythmic 
sensitiveness that only those (Africans) who possess this faculty could perform it.” 
Jones further suggests that the wide distribution of this musical trait, without the aid of 
printed music, could not have been due to diffusion. 

The fact that musical traits in Africa do not coincide with linguistic boundaries is 
not unique to Subsaharan Africa. A case in point is seen in the distribution of musical 
styles among the Indians of North America where Nettl found a number of language 
families in most of the musical areas outlined—many language families being repre- 
sented in more than one musical area. Certain generalizations may be based on the 
acute rhythmic interest found in musical styles of Subsaharan Africa. However, a spe- 
cial “rhythmic sensitiveness”’ is not limited to that geographical area. Further, since 
the same basic concept of scale and harmony is to be observed in the music of both 
Africa and Europe, a homogeneity of musical concept can be argued for these areas. 
It would seem that the author’s hypothesis in this case should be based upon broader 
structural analysis in order to have validity. 

Jones cites new forms of song and dance as rapidly replacing traditional forms in 
towns and schools—even penetrating the country villages. These new folk develop- 
ments are viewed as imitations of American and European forms and, although admit- 
tedly reworked in terms of indigenous patterns, are considered basically ‘quite un- 
African.”’ In this case the author, who looks upon the African as a “born imitator,” 
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appears unaware of the acculturative processes from which American jazz and popular 
dance forms developed. 

Ethnomusicologists and perhaps other students of anthropology will view with in- 
terest the author’s devices for eliminating the subjective element from observational 
method. However, the principle of objectivity might have been extended to a broader 
analysis of musical data, e.g., the types used by Kolinski, Waterman, or Merriam, so 
that a more precise comparison and estimate of the structure of musical styles in Sub- 
saharan Africa might have been achieved. The lack of basic studies of the structure of 
African music has been cited by Merriam (American Anthropologist 57: 1173-1181) and 
in view of this it is not surprising that few students have attempted rigorous conclusions 
about the homogeneity of musical styles for the area as a whole. 

While there may be serious misgivings concerning the precarious conclusions noted, 
the author succeeds to a considerable extent, in terms of drum technique, in answering 
for the reader the question: ‘When an African makes music, what exactly does he do?” 
For this reason, and for the description of the social context of musical activity, the 
materials in these volumes are a welcome addition to the fields of African studies and 
ethnomusicology. 


Negro Folktales in Michigan. RicHarp M. Dorson. (Ed.) Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. ix, 245 pp., 10 photographs. $4.75. 


Negro Tales from Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and Calvin, Michigan. RicHARD M. Dorson. 
(Ed.) (Indiana University Publications, Folklore Series No. 12.) Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1958. xviii, 292 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by INA C. Brown, Scarritt College 


In these two volumes on Negro folklore Richard Dorson makes a distinctive con- 
tribution not only to our knowledge of a fast disappearing way of life but to the field of 
folklore in general. 

In Negro Folk Tales in Michigan Dorson describes the six communities in which he 
collected the stories. He gives a detailed account of his field methods together with a 
description of each of his informants and the way in which each told or recorded the 
stories. Many of the story tellers had come from the South; others had heard the stories 
from parents, grandparents, or other older relatives. 

Following his description of the communities and of his informants Dorson gives a 
chapter on the art of Negro story telling. The stories themselves are classified into more 
than a dozen categories, including the familiar bird and animal stories, the old marster 
and clever John cycle, spirit and hants, the Lord and the Devil, preacher stories, fairy 
stories and others. The book is illustrated with photographs of a number of the inform- 
ants. 

In Negro Tales from Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and Calvin, Michigan, Dorson gives us 
eighty stories from some two dozen residents of the Pine Bluff area, to which he adds 
more than 100 tales from one of his Michigan informants, some of whose stories ap- 
peared in the 1956 volume. In this second volume Dorson adds to his earlier categories 
collections of tall tales, jocular tales, and riddles. He also includes a number of the little 
known protest tales in which the deep felt reactions to Jim Crow are cloaked in mocking 
humor. 

Both volumes contain bibliographies and notes, and the stories are indexed by 
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motifs and by tale types. Both books shoul.’ be of interest not only to folklorists and 
students of Negro history but to the general reader as well. 


OTHER 


The Ecology of Human Disease. JACQUES M. May. New York: MD Publications, 1959. 
xxi, 327 pp., maps, tables. $7.50. 
Reviewed by STEVEN Potcar, University of California, Berkeley 


In this first of a projected three-volume series, May describes the geographical dis- 
tribution of thirteen communicable diseases. The imaginative and truly ecological 
framework which underlies the discussion is most promising; yet, this is an exasperating 
book. If it was exposed to the disease commonly known as editing, the resulting infec- 
tion has remained inapparent. Most of the maps suffer from fatal overcrowding. The 
treatment of the various diseases is inconsistent. The uncritical and unorganized mass- 
ing of incidence data by political units contributes little to the main argument of the 
book, but occupies the greatest amount of space. The discussion of ecologically more 
relevant factors, such as the distribution of vectors, climate, and culture is much more 
valuable. 

May’s pro-anthropological bent is easily demonstrated in the index: “‘cultural fact- 
ors” have more page references than any other item apart from countries and conti- 
nents. He sees culture as: 1) linking or separating man and potentially harmful aspects 
of his environment; 2) changing the environment; and 3) changing the human host it- 
self. The anthorpomorphism of this treatment, most blatant in statements such as the 
following on hookworm; “Culture does erect an effective barrier between the agent and 
the host as thick as the sole of one’s shoe” (p. 247) is regrettable, but could be matched 
in the writings of many anthropologists. Other terms, such as “social structure” are 
sometimes used without consideration of their connotation in ecology or social science. 
The theoretical orientation of May’s work, however, is quite advanced. All the tissues 
of the body are comprised into the concept of the “‘terrain.’’ We can look forward to the 
development of this idea in his forthcoming treatment of non-communicable diseases. 
His discussion of hereditary factors—unlike most of the medical literature—is abreast 
of modern physical anthropology. Most important, perhaps, is his emphasis on both 
the multifactorial causation of disease and the continuing process of adaptation be- 
tween man and his environment. 


new from Harper 
IN THE COMPANY OF MAN: 


TWENTY PORTRAITS BY ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


B. CASAGRANDE 


In this collection of articles (all but one new) leading 
British and American anthropologists portray twenty very 
different individuals they have known and worked with— 
representatives of various primitive cultures in many geo- 
graphic areas. Each is seen in the context of his distinctive 
society. These intimate closeups illustrate the scientific 
methods of the anthropologist in direct, human terms. 540 
pp. $6.50. 


some familiar texts: 


THE ARCHAEOLOGIST AT WORK 


A Source Book in Archaeological Method and Interpretation 
Rosert F. HEIzer 


A collection of verbatim excerpts from archaeological reports on a wide range of subjects, 
illustrating archaeological techniques of excavation, observation, and analysis. 514 pp. $8.00. 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 


Integrating Materials from Relevant Disciplines 
Joun J. HONIGMANN 
“The organization of materials, clarity of language, and lists of relevant literature, in addition 
to the expertness and good judgment of the author, make the product a good texibook.” 
American Anthropologist. 499 pp. $5.00. 


THE WORLD OF MAN 


Joun J. HonIGMANN 


A notably comprehensive and current general anthropology text, drawing no hard and fast 
line between anthropology and the other behavioral sciences. Emphasizes cultural anthropol- 


ogy. 971 pp., $7.50. 


A PROFILE OF PRIMITIVE CULTURE 


ELMAN R., SERVICE 


Organized around the four basic levels of social complexity, this text illustrates a wide range 
and variety of non-European cultures, including four modern peasant societies. Exemplifies 
geographic and historic differences. 474 pp., $6.00. 


A BLACK CIVILIZATION 


A Social Study of an Australian Tribe, Revised Edition 
W. Ltoyp WARNER 


This penetrating analysis of the Murngin tribe now has added life history material related to 
the structure and symbolic analysis in the classic First Edition. 618 pp., $6.50. 
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NEW BOOKS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


LIE 


WORKER IN THE CANE 
A PUERTO RICAN LIFE HISTORY 
by Sidney W. Mintz 


This absorbing volume presents the life of Don Taso, a highly intelligent but un- 
educated Puerto Rican cane worker. During the course of his complete anthropolog- 
ical study of a Puerto Rican rural community, Professor Mintz became a warm friend 
of Don Taso. He returned again to Puerto Rico in 1953 and 1956 and spent several 
months in close personal contact with Don Taso and his family. His deep and sym- 
pathetic understanding of their lives and their world makes this book one of the finest 
accounts that American social scientists have produced. 


Told largely in Don Taso’s own words, it documents the drastic social changes 
occurring in Puerto Rico, as seen through the eyes of one man. It relates the story of 
his harsh childhood, his courtship and early marriage, and his family life. It tells of 
his political and union activities in the 1930's, and of his being blacklisted because 
of outspoken convictions. His dramatic conversion from Catholicism to a Protestant 
revivalist sect is thoroughly explored for its profound impact on his life and his 
family. Worker In The Cane also comprises a background essential for understand- 
ing the Puerto Ricans who have recently moved to large urban areas of the United 
States. $5.00 


CHILDREN OF THEIR FATHERS 
GROWING UP AMONG THE NGONI OF NYASALAND 
by Margaret Read 


A noted educator, sociologist, and anthropologist, Margaret Read tells the story 
of children growing up among the Ngoni of Southeastern Africa. Her observations 
and the questions she asks are of vital interest to anyone actively concerned with the 
impact of education upon the lives of children. Professor Read portrays life in a 
Ngoni village from birth, through adolescence, to the threshold of maturity. We see 
the children in their day-by-day training as well as in the climactic rituals which attend 
new stages in their development. She reveals how the Ngoni system of child training 
instills a deep sense of security and freedom and leads toward the achievement of 
the Ngoni ideal personality. Children Of Their Fathers extends the concept of edu- 
cation beyond the limits of formal learning and regular schooling, to relate education 
and home-training to each other and to their cultural and national environment. The 
author is Head of the Department of Education in Tropical Areas at the Institute 
of Education, University of London. $4.75 
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R. Hilgard, Stanford University. 


EDUCATION: “An important volume, one that a decade hence, if some 
comparable appraisal is attempted, will be regarded as an indispensable 
landmark.” Edmund deS. Brunner, Teachers College Record. 


PSYCHIATRY: “A first class work.” Jago Galdston, M.D., American Journal 
of Psychiatry. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE: “An impressively high standard of performance. 
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EXPLORING 
THE WAYS 
OF MANKIND 


WALTER GOLDSCHMIDT, 

University of California at Los Angeles 

Logically organized to illustrate 13 basic concepts of anthropol- 
ogy and sociology, this text makes effective use of a variety of 
materials drawn from the work of scholars in several fields. In 
addition to the comprehensive general introduction to the book, 
each major section is preceded by Professor Goldschmidt’s perti- 
nent discussion, designed to provide a theoretical background 
for the illustrative sections that follow. The readings in each 
section amplify the theory underlying the concept and illustrate 
it with examples drawn from primitive cultures and from con- 
temporary societies. April 1960, 608 pp., $6.00 (probable) 


CASE 
STUDIES 
IN CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


GEORGE and LOUISE SPINDLER, Stanford University 


The great increase in the number of introductory courses in 
anthropology has pointed up the need for readily available 
source materials. These books, specially written for this series, 


present reports of major field work done by distinguished an- 


thropologists. The studies show how anthropologists study cul- 
tures and societies, and present clearly the unique characteristics 
of each of five of these societies. 1960, each $1.25 
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* Trance in Bali 
GL BY JANE BELO 
Trance is a widespread phenomenon in Balinese culture. In some parts of 
the island, trance practitioners appear in religious ceremonies; in others, 
traditional dramas and dances are performed by men, women, and even chil- 
dren in trance. Jane Belo’s study of trance is based on intensive field work 
conducted during her eight years in Bali. Her book furnishes a record and 
an analysis of an institution which may soon disappear in the rapidly chang- 
ing culture of Indonesia. 
Illustrated 


$7.50 


* A Punjabi Village in Pakistan 


GL BY ZEKIYE EGLAR 


An anthropologist’s description of a Muslim people in changing Pakistan. In 
Mohla, a Punjabi village, the ancestral practice of reciprocal gift-giving, 
vartan bhaniji, is still an all-encompassing social force. This book analyzes 
both vartan bhanji, and the environment in which it operates. The author 
provides a first-hand account of the caste system, religion, and the composi- 
tion of the family in Mohla. 
Illustrated 


$6.00 


A Serbian Village 


GL) BY JOEL MARTIN HALPERN 


The first community study in English on Yugoslavia and one of the few works 
of social anthropology available for the whole Balkan and East European 
area. Dr. Halpern spent a year in the Serbian village of OraSac examining the 
processes of social and cultural change in a community that has always felt 
the influences of foreign cultures. 
Illustrated 


$6.00 


* Up from Puerto Rico 


GL BY ELENA PADILLA 


An intensive study of a minority group in a New York City slum. The author 
shows Puerto Ricans trying to cope with cultural change in their dealings 
with political, legal, and health officers, members of religious organizations, 
teachers and social workers. 

Illustrated $5.00 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


India’s North-East Frontier 
in the Nineteenth Century 


Edited by VERRIER ELWIN. This is a selection of the most interesting and 
informative passages from the nineteenth century descriptive accounts of the 
wild, picturesque tribesmen of India’s North-East Frontier and their customs 
and institutions. The accounts were written by soldiers, explorers, tea plant- 
ers, missionaries and the like. They are inaccessible to the general reader 
today. 12 halftones. $7.45 


The Bantu Languages of Africa 


By M. A. BRYAN. This is the fourth and final volume of the general survey 
of African languages prepared by the International African Institute. It 
follows Parts II and III in arrangement. 1 map. $6.00 


Man, Culture, and Society 


Edited by HARRY L. SHAPIRO. Articles by eminent anthropologists. “If 
ever a science had a satisfactory general introduction . . . it would be difficult 
to compare for excellence with this book . . . has no match in its field.”— 


Library Journal. Galaxy paperbound edition $2.25 


Race 
The Journal of the Institute of Race Relations 


This new journal provides a forum for authoritative and scholarly discussion 
by experts in the wide range of practical and academic fields that are con- 
cerned with race relations. Contemporary political and constitutional prob- 
lems in the parts of the world where different races live side by side will be 


discussed. Issued twice yearly. 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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ANATOMY, ANTHROPOLOGY 
EMBRYOLOGY AND HISTOLOGY 


A comprehensive monthly abstracting publication of Excerpta Medica 
covering the world’s medical literature in the whole field in its widest 
sense. Abstracts are conveniently classified under the main chapters: 
General, Gross Anatomy; Histology; Tissue Culture; Embryology and 
Anthropology. All abstracts are classified and indexed. 


900 pages containing approximately 4,000 abstracts a year. 


PRICE: $22.50 a year 


EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 
N. Y. Academy of Medicine Building, 2 East 103rd St., New York 29, N.Y. 


Dictionary of the 


American Indian 
by John L. Stoutenburgh, Jr. 


formerly of the American Museum of Natural History 


A comprehensive source book for the individual or student who 
wants a clear unbiased picture of the American Indian. Based on 
years of research, travel and interviewing, the author has clarified 
many terms which have often been used incorrectly and presents 
facts without prejudice. 

Combining information from earliest sources and present-day 
writings covering local tribes or areas—this book is a dependable 
source of Indian History and Lore. $10.00 


You can expedite shipment by enclosing remittance 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 East 40 Street, New York 16, New York 
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ROBERT H. LOWIE 


Crow Texts 


Collected, translated, and edited by Robert H. Lowie, this is the only comprehensive 
collection of Crow language materials to appear in print. Includes accounts of cus- 
toms, tales from the Coyote Cycle, myths concerning creation, stories of Crow 
heroes, songs, prayers, and curses. Original recordings from Lowie’s field notes. 570 


pages, $6.50 


ADRIAN C. MAYER 


Caste and Kinship in Central India 


A firsthand account of contemporary caste patterns in an Indian village and its 
environs. Discusses changes in the authority of hereditary village officials, effects of 
recent programs of local self-government, the economic status of village craftsmen, 


new attitudes toward ritual pollution. 302 pages, illustrations, $6.00 


ROBERT C. MURPHY 
Headhunter’s Heritage 


This study of social and economic change among the Munduruct of the Amazon 
Valley took advantage of what was nearly a controlled experiment: the Munduruct 
now live in two settlements, one riparian and one inland, making possible a sig- 


nificant analysis of the tribe’s ecological adaptation. 224 pages, $5.00 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
Robert H. Lowie, Ethnologist: A Personal Record 


The story of Lowie’s professional life is also that of anthropology during the first 
half of this century. A warm, human document by a great scholar. Illustrated. $5.00 


Pineapple Town, Hawai 


3y EpwArp Norseck. An anthropological study of a company town. $4.00 


Health in the Mexican-American Culture 


By MaArcareT Crark. An intriguing study in applied anthropology. $5.00 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Berkeley 4 
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Outstanding McGRAW-HILL Gooks 


er x 


THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE: The Development of Civilization to 
the Fall of Rome 
By Lesuiz A. Wuirte, University of Michigan. 378 pages, Text Edition $7.50 


This book traces the development of human civilization, or culture, from its beginnings 
to the Fall of Rome. Its purpose is not merely to tell what apeenes. when, and where, 
but to provide a theory which will explain why and how things happened. The principal 
purpose of the book is to provide a theory of cultural evolution or development. It demon- 
strates the validity of that theory. 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By JULIAN H. STewarp and Louis C. Faron, both of the University of Illinois. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology. 481 pages, Text Edition $8.50 


A cultural-historical description of the South American Indians from their first appearance 
in South America to the present time. The aim is to explain why and how the different 
varieties of cultures developed in pre-Columbian times, and under Western influences, in 
post-Columbian times. One of the book’s reviewers characterized it as “unquestionably 
the best synthesis of South American materials yet made. It will become the standard 


textbook.” 


SOCIAL STATISTICS 


By Husert M. BLALock, University of Michigan. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology. 
Ready in June. 


This text provides students having limited mathematical backgrounds with an understand- 
ing of the fundamental ideas of statistical inference. It is written primarily for advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students of sociology. As compared with other statistics texts for 
sociologists with little mathematics background, Blalock places a greater emphasis on the 
logic of statistical inference and on understanding basic concepts. 


AFRICA: Its Peoples and Their Culture History 
By Georce P. Murpock, Yale University. 456 pages, Text Edition $8.75 


An upper-division and first-year graduate textbook which covers the major developments 
of African cultural history since the end of Paleolithic times. The book surveys the indig- 
enous cultures of the entire continent of Africa, and attempts to reconstruct the major 
movements of peoples and developments of culture that have occurred there since the 
first appearance of Neolithic agricultural civilization, around 5000 B.C. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. — 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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in observance of the 1960 World Mental Health Year 
The Macmillan Company proudly announces publication of 


culture and mental health 


a world-wide compendium of cross-cultural studies in social psychiatry 


edited by MARVIN K. OPLER, Php. 


The Social Limits of Eccentricity: An English Study 
Observations on the Cultural Context of Japanese Psychiatry 
Obsessive-Compulsive Disorders in Chinese Culture 
George De Vos & Horace Miner............. Oasis and Casbah—A Study in Acculturative Stress 
0.0 Acculturation and Mental Health Among Indian Migrants in Peru 
Thomas Gladwin & Seymour B. Sarason... .Culture and Individual Personality Integration on Truk 
A. Irving Hallowell...... Psychic Stresses and Culture Patterns; and Fear and Anxiety as Cultural 
and Individual Variables in a Primitive Society 

Mental Health of the Spanish-American in Texas 
Explorations in Negro Personality 
Major Patterns of the Mental Hospital—U.S.A. 
Two Types of Delinquent Youth in Chinese Society 
a abcrbrendckanbmiecawe Psychogenic Disorder and Social Conflict among the Zulu 
Mental Health in World Perspective 
Group Therapy and Social Status in the Zar Cult of Ethiopia 
-...Culture and Mental Disorder in Singapore 
Marvin K. Opler.......+ »....Dream Analysis in Ute Indian Therapy; and Cultural Differences in 
Mental Disorders: an Italian and Irish Contrast in the Schizophrenias—U.S.A. 

Morris E, Opler............+++...Family, Anxiety, and Religion in a Community of North India 
Differences in Personality Adjustment among Different Generations 


of American Jews and Non-Jews 


Melford E. Spiro. ..Cultural Heritage, Personal Tensions, and Mental Illness in a South Sea Culture 


Anthony F. C. Wallace........++0 The Institutionalization of Cathartic and Control Strategies 
in Iroquois Religious Psychotherapy 
Eric D. Wittkower & Jacob Fried............eeeeee Some Problems of Transcultural Psychiatry 


EXCELLENT READING for anyone interested in the effect of culture on personality 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Box AA-3 
Please send me a copy of OPLER: CULTURE AND MENTAL HEALTH on approval. 
I may. return it within 10 days without obligation. Otherwise bill me for $8.75 plus delivery 
charges, (If you enclose payment, we pay for delivery.) [] Payment Enclosed [] Bill Me 
NAME 
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By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


Northwestern Un iversity 


This is an abridged revision of the author’s highly successful Man and His 
Works especially designed for use in shorter elementary courses. The text has 
been reorganized to place empirical data first and conceptual and theoretical 
materials later. Discussion of the relation of physical type and culture has been 


expanded, and the results of recent research have been incorporated. 


“A well-rounded, complete, and thorough presentation of the entire field of 
cultural anthropology.”—H. Leon Abrams, Jr., St. Petersburg Junior College. 
“Herskovits’ Cultural Anthropology still remains the best-balanced intermediate 
level introductory text. The sections on theory, while telegraphic, are an adequate 
compliment to chapters on institutions. The consistency of terminology is very 


commendable in contrast to some subsequent texts.”—LaMont West, Jr., Indiana 


University. 


Some representative adoptions: George Washington University—Northwest- 
ern University—Ball State Teachers College—American International College— 
University of Columbia—University of Nevada—Cornell University—Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute—Columbia University—Oberlin College—Willamette Univer- 


sity—University of Rhode Island. 619 pp., $5.50 


A. ENWOPE, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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It is now possible for the anthropologist who does not have a com- 
plete collection of back issues of The American Anthropologist to 
fill in early important articles from the journal, and to do so at a 
minimum price. Selected Papers from The American Anthropologist, 
1888-1920 contains in a single bound volume the forty-seven most 
important articles from the first thirty-two years of the journal’s 
publication. 

In addition, A. Irving Hallowell has written, especially for the col- 
lection, a ninety-page historical essay, “The Beginnings of Anthro- 
pology in America.” Frederica de Laguna has edited the Selected 
Papers and has supplied introductions to the seven sections into 
which the book is divided, as well as a general bibliography. The 
seven sections are: Development of Anthropology, American Indian 
Origins, American Archaeology, Physical Anthropology, Language, 
Ethnography, Method and Theory of Ethnology. 

The book will be a useful and fairly complete text for courses 
in the history of anthropology, and a good supplementary text for 
specialized courses in American archaeology, physical anthropology, 
ethnography, and so on. 


928 pp. Probable price, $8.00. ($6.80 to members of the American 
Anthropological Association.) Publication date, April, 1960. 


Note also 


Reader in Comparative Religion: An Anthropological Approach, 
edited by William A. Lessa and Evon Z. Vogt. Sixty-six articles on 
the origins, functions, beliefs, techniques, and adaptations of reli- 
gions, stressing primitive religions. xiv + 598 pp. $7.25. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 


At 
| 
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SAVING To members of the A.A.A. only, until July 1, 1960. Chi- 
cago, Free Press, Humanities Press, Kentucky, Okla- 

ON homa, Princeton, Stanford. Orders accompanied by re- 
mittance should be sent to American Anthropological 

BOOKS Association, 1530 P Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


To 
List Members 
Price Postpaid 
Barth—Political Leadership among Swat Pathans $5.00 $3.75 
Birket-Smith—The Eskimos (New, rev. enl. ed. by Forde) 6.50 5.00 
Caillois—Man and the Sacred 4.50 3.50 
Djamour—Malay Kinship and Marriage in Singapore t 3.75 
Eggan (Ed.)—Social Anthropology of North American Tribes 6.40 
Ewers—The Blackfeet . 4.30 
Fox—Life and Death in the Bronze Age 
Geertz—Religion of Java 
Kroeber—Nature of Culture 
Kroeber et al—Anthropology Today 


Longmore—The Dis sed: 
A Study of the Sex-life of Bantu Women 


Redfield—The Little Community 

Redfield—Peasant Society and Culture 

Sanders—Balkan Village 

Tax et al—Appraisal of Anthropology Today 

Thomas (Ed..)—Current Anthropology 

Thomas (Ed.)—Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth 12. 50 
Thompson—Rise and Fall of Maya Civilization , 5.00 
Thompson—Maya Hieroglyphic Writing 10.00 
Underhill—The Navajos 4.50 
Wallace and Hoebel—The Comanches 5.00 
Weber—Religions of the East 15,00 


VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


No. 18—Hodgen—Change and History 4.50 3.40 
No. 20—Gladwin and Sarason—Truk: Man in Paradise 6.50 5.00 


No. 22—Sebeok and Ingemann—Studies in Cheremis: 
the Supernatural 5.00 3.75 


No. 25—Bacon—Obok: A Study of Social Structure in Eurasia 4.00 3.00 


No. 26—Jacobs—Content and Style of an Oral Literature: 
Clackamas Chinook Myths and Tales 5.00 3.75 


JUST RELEASED 


Viking Fund Publication in Anthropology No. 27: 
Foster—Culture and Conquest: America’s Spanish Heritage. 
List Price $5.00 


Order from: Current Anthropology, 1126 East 59th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC., MENASHA, WISCONSIN, U.5.A- 
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